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Art. I. — Hadad, a Dramatic Poem. By James A. Hillhouse, 
author of ^ Percy'* s Masque,"*^ and *' The Judgment*'*^ New- 
York. Bliss & White. 1 825. pp. 208. 

Though the author of Hadadhas chosen to give his work the 
more general denomination of a dramatic poem, it has all the 
incidents and characteristics of a tragedy. It is continued through 
the proper number of acts, is written with a sufficient regard to 
dramatic unities, and is furnished with a reasonable number and 
variety of characters. It has a r^ular plot and catastrophe, 
and the personages are all finally disposed of according to the 
fairest rules of poetical justice. Perhaps, however, the author 
was prevented from calling it a tragedy, by supposing that the 
nature of the subject, and the introduction of supernatural agents 
into the plot, would exclude it from the stage. Let it be a dra- 
matic poem, then, since the author chooses to call it so— at all 
events, we are ready to acknowledge that it is a very good one* 

The story of this drama is founded on the rebellion of Absa- 
lom. This is a very interesting event in the annals of the Jew- 
ishr nation, and the actors in it were some of the most important 
personages of scripture history. How far subjects drawn from 
the sacred writings are proper for narrative or dramatic poetiy, 
is a question about which there has been much discussion. It 
has been urged, among other objections to this use of such sub- 
jects, that it is a sort of unhallowed mingling of fiction with the 
pure truth of the sacred records, the tendency of which is to 
impair our reverence for the history of our religion, and our 
respect for the lessons which that history was intended to incul- 
cate. We must say, however, that, with all proper deference 
for these scruples, we cannot help thinking them entirely unne- 
cessary. 

The human personages mentioned in sacred history must be 
considered as actual human beings, subject to the common pas- 
sions and infirmities of our race, and, for tbcf most part, to the 
ordinary influences of goocT and ill fortune. It cannot surel^^ be 
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impious to suppose that what we are told of tl^ein in scripture 
is not the whole of this history. We are not forbidden to dwell 
upon what we may conceive to be their emotions, in the various 
passages of their lives which are recorded, nor tolkncy the par- 
ticulars of those events which are related only in general terms, 
nor even to imagine them engaged in adventures of which no 
account has come down to us. So long as this is done in such 
a manner as to correspond with what is related of their charac- 
ters and actions in holy writ, we cannot see that, any thing is 
done to ofiend the most delicate conscience. We cannot see 
that it has the least tendency to weaken the impression produ- 
ced upon us by the narratives of scripture; on the contrary, it 
seems to us, that by leading the mind to dwell upon them more 
intently, it will naturally deepen and confirm it. This field 
ought at least to be as free to the poet as to the pulpit orator. 
Nobody thinks of passing a censure upon the latter, when, suf- 
fering his imagination to kindle, and his heart to become warm 
with his subject, he expatiates upon the fraternal aifection of 
Joseph, or amplifies the fiKal devotion of Ruth. 

It is obvious, that the form in which the poem is cast can make 
no difference with the principle in this case. It is immaterial 
whether it be dramatic or narrative, as long as it is not made the 
subject of scenic representation; for no greater hberty is taken 
with scripture history in the one case than in the other. 

We are aware, however, that it may be further said, that the 
natural effect of these subjects upon the mind pf the writer is 
not such as to ensure the free and happy exertion of his pow- 
ers. The habitual reverence with which we regard them, awes 
and represses the imagination. The dread of taking improper 
liberties with his subject, and the fear of offending the scruples 
of others, act as shackles upon the invention of the writer ; and, 
amidst all these influences, there is danger that he will rest in 
common-places, and that his work will be tame and spiritless. 
There is great difliculty, also, in awakening, in the mind of the 
reader, a strong interest in the characters and fortunes of the 
personages upon whom the action of the piece depends. This 
18 a consequence of the extraordinary dispensation of which 
they were ttie subjects. There is something in the idea of mor- 
tals taken into so intimate a relation with the Divine Beii^, 
which rebukes and repels earthly sympathy. These are diffi- 
culties — serious difficulties ; but they are not insurmountable. 
They render the work of the poet arduous — ^not impossible. 
The imagination may still soar high, and the invention act vigo- 
rously, in the permitted direction; and that sympathy which we 
are slow to yield, may still be wrung from us by the truth and 
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force with which his scenes and situations are brought home to 
our hearts* The great epic of Milton was written in defiance 
of the highest degree of these difficulties, yet it is the noblest 
poem in our language ; nor is his Paradise Regained unworthy 
to be the last work of so great a man. His Samson Agonistes, 
fall of grand sentiments and strains of high philosophy, seems to 
owe its want of dramatic interest, not to any inherent defect in 
the subject, but to the cold model of the Grecian tragedy after 
which it was composed, Cowley appears to have discontinued 
the writing of his Davideis because it was not worth finishing ; 
but neither would it have been, had the subject been taken from 
profane history. In our time, Byron, in his dramatic poems, 
founded on subjects taken from the scriptures, has emancipated 
himself, as might be expected, even from the most salutary of 
those restraints which their sacredness imposes on flie mind. 
Along with many interesting situations, and much impassioned 
sentiment, they contain no small proportion of indecency and 
blasphemy. His impiety, however, is by no means the conse- 
quence of his choice of subjects ; his choice of subiec ts only ren- 
^ers hiB impiety the more palpable and revolting.'' Moore/in his 
Loves of the Angels, is apparently too little in earnest to be 
deeply interesting ; he dallies too idly with his subject^ and his 
pretty amatory language has an unnatural sound in the mouths 
of celestials. In the instance of Montgomery, however, it 
should seem that a sacred subject has imparted, to a genius of 
no great original power, an unwonted spring and vigour, a deep- 
er pathos, and a finer play of imagination. His World before 
the Flood we think altogether the best of his larger poems. The 
Sacred Dramas of Milman are admitted to be superior to any 
thing else which he has written. They certainly possess great 
tragic effect, and though composed with little skill in the deli- 
neation of character, and overloaded with ambitious ornament) 
are yet much sought after, and read with interest and pleasure. 
It is owing, we suspect, to some other cause than the chilling 
influence of such subjects upon the powers of the writers, or 
their want of attraction over the minds of readers, that the 
Exodiad of Cumberland is forgotten, that the Conquest of Ca- 
naan reposes in the dust of the bookseller's shelves, and that 
the Sacred Dramas of Miss Hannah More have found little 
favor in the eyes of the light age for which they were written. 

In looking over the names of those English poets who have 
made use of the materials furnished by the sacred writings, it 
will appear that, generally speaking, wherever great powers of 
mind have been brought to the work, their exertion has been 
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attended i¥ith success ; and that those who have written bad 
poems, owe their failure quite as much to the wa/it of talent as 
to the unfortunate choice of a subject. Thus we have some- 
thing better than mere theory to guide us in this discussion. 
The very history of our literature proves that these materials 
may be converted to the purposes of poetry, and that althou^ 
perhaps not the most attractive in their nature, nor the best 
adapted to the favorable exertion of ordinary talents, they are 
yet capable of being turned to good account in the hands of a 
master. 

If we look at Hadad with a view of seeing in what manner 
the author has surmounted the difficulties arising from his 
choice of a subject, we shall be apt to form a high estimate of 
his powers. Whatever constraint these difficulties may have 
put upon his invention, he has certainly contrived with great 
art to remove all appearance of embarrassment from the con- 
duct of the fable, and has constructed his plot, and sketched his 
characters, with all the felicity and apparent freedom of one 
who was dealing with a subject, which he was at Uberty to 
mould into any shape that might suit his fmcy. Indeed, if we 
compare this work with Percy's Masque, his earlier dramatic 
effort, we shall perceive an essential degree of superiority in 
many of the important qualities of dramatic writing. Every 
thing about it is better calculated to command and fix the at- 
tention, the incidents are more varied and striking, and where 
there is declamation, it is at least spirited declamation. The 
characters are more forcibly drawn, and more skilfully distin- 
guished, and there is a deeper infusion of passion — the soul of 
.tibe drama. The diction, also, though preserving throughout 
the same character of manliness and vigor, which character- 
izes the former work, is yet pruned from its defects, and ren- 
dered more unaffected, flexible, and idiomatic. 

Hadad, a principal actor in the fable of this drama, is a son 
of the king of Syria, detained as an hostage at the court of 
David. At least, it is in this character that he is first intro- 
duced to us, though he aflerwards turns out to be a very differ- 
ent sort of personage. He becomes the friend and bosom 
counsellor of Absalom, and, — as in every tragedy, love is of 
course an important, if not essential ii^redient, — the lover 
of his daughter. He incites Absalom to rebel against his 
father, corrupts the loyalty of Mephibosheth, and endeavours 
to shake the faith of Tamar, (for such is the name of the daugh- 
ter of Absalom,) in the religion of her country. There is great 
beauty in the following dialc^e, which is made to introduce 
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an insidious eulogy of Hadad uf on the beautilolfljfrian myfho- 
logj) ^iid an attempt to make her doubt the goodness of the 
Being whom she worshipped : 

^* The garden of Absalovi^s house on Mount Zum^fHor the palace^ 
overlooking the city, Tamab Ming by a fountain* 

Tarn, How aromatic evening grows ! The flowers, 
And spicy shrubs, exhale like onycba ; 
Spikenard and henna emulate in sweets. 
Blest hour ! which He, who fashioned it so fair, 
So softly glowing, so contemplative. 
Hath set, and sanctified to look on man. 
And lo ! the smoke of evening sacrifice 
Ascends from out the tabernacle. Heaven 
Accept the expiation, and forgive 
This day's ofifences ! — Ha! the wonted strain. 
Precursor of his coming ! — Whence can this — 
It seems to fiow from some unearthly hand — 

Enter Hadad. 

Had. Does beauteous Tamar view, in this clear fount, 
Herself, or heaven? 

Tam, Nay, Hadad, tell me whence 
Those sad, mysterious sounds. 

Had. What sounds, dear Princess ? 

Tarn. Surely, thou knowest ; and now I almost think 
Some spiritual creature waits on thee. 

Had. I heard no sounds, but such as evening sends . 
Up from the city to these quiet shades ; 
A blended murmur sweetly harmonizing 
With fiiowing fountains, feathered minstrelsy, 
And voices from the hills. 

Tarn. The sounds I mean. 
Floated like mournful music round my head, 
From unseen fingers. 

Had. When.5> 

Tarn. Now, as thou earnest. 

Had. 'Tis but thy fancy, wrought 
To ecstacy ; or else thy grandsire's harp 
Resounding from his tower at eventide. 
I've lingered to enjoy its solemn tones. 
Till the broad moon, that rose o'er Olivet, 
Stood listening in the zenith ; yea, have deemed 
Viols and heavenly voices answered him. 

Tarn. But these — 

Had. Were we in Syria, I might say 
* The Naiad of the fount, or some sweet Nyitiph, 
The goddess of these shades, rejoiced in thee, 
And gave theo salutations ; but I fear 
Judah would call me infidel to Moses. 

Tarn. How like my fancy ! When these strains precede 
Thy steps, as oft they do, I love to think 
Some gentle being who delights in us 
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Is horering near, and warns me of thy coming ; 
But they are dirge-like. 

Had. Youthful fantasy, 
Attuned to sadness, makes them seem so, lady. 
So evening's charming voices, welcomed ever, 
As signs of rest and peace ; — ^the watchman's call, 
The closing gates, the Levite's mellow trump 
Announcing the returning moon, the pipe 
Of swains, the bleat, the bark, the housing-bell, 
Send melancholy to a drooping* soul. 

Tarn. But how delicious are the pensive dreams 
That steal upon the fancy at their call ! 

Had* Delicious to behold the world at rest. 
Meek labour wipes his brow, and intermits 
The curse, to clasp the younglings of his cot ; 
Herdsmen, and shepherds, fold their flocks — and hark ! 
IVhat merry strains they send from Olivet ! 
The jar of life is still ; the city speaks 
In gentle murmurs ; voices chime with lutes 
Waked in the streets and gardens ; loving pairs 
Eye the red west in one another's arms ; 
And nature, breathing dew and fragrance, yields 
A glimpse of happiness, which He, who formed 
. Earth and the stars, had power to make eternal." — ^pp. 33 — 36 . 

There is a very pretty and well imagined scene, in which 
Hadad endeavours to extract from the youthful Soloinon the 
secret oC his having received the royal unction to qualify him 
for being the successor of David on the throne of Israel, — 
and ano&er of admirable splendor and pathos, in which the 
Syrian discloses his mysterious knowledge mysteriously ob- 
tained, of the nature and occupations of the spiritual beings shut 
out from heaven, who inhabit the air and the chambers of the 
earth* In the mean time, Hadad, in order to confirm Absalom 
in the design of seizing his father's crown, contrives a meeting 
between him and Balaam-Haddon, a Chaldean soothsayer, in 
the sepulchre, which David had" built to receive his own re- 
mains, and had filled with treasures and spoils of nations. 

<' Nothing but gold of Ophir, pearls, and gems 

Of priceless value. How they catch the lamp beams, 

And sparkle, as I wave it, like the stars 

Upon a fitful night of clouds. And lo! 

The marble in whose womb he means to sleep." — p. 81. « 

Balaam-Haddon performs divers incantations ; a phantom ap- 

{>ears and announces himself as the Genius of the Throne of 
srael, who had built up and maintained the greatness of Da- 
vid. Absalom inquires of him in what manner he might se- 
cure his lawful birthright. The spirit answers — 

** A hostile planet, near allied to thee, 
Threatens eclipse and blood ; o'ercome but that, 
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And length of days, and glory shall be thine. 
That powerful star is Solomon's, and rides 
Hard by the ascendant." — p. 85. 

The principal value of this scene lies in the incident which 
follows the disappearance of the Genius* Balaam-Haddon is 
seized with a prophetic ecstacy, in which he darkly predicts 
the future kingdom of the Messiah. The idea is happily taken 
from the suhlime, hut unwilling benediction pronounced by Ba- 
laam, the son of Beor, upon the tribes of Israel. As the in- 
spiration passes off, the soothsayer falls into a trance, 
and the artful Hadad takes this opportunity to persuade Absa- 
lom that the prophecy, to which he has just Ustened, relates to 
the extent and glory of his own reign. Next, we have the 
nieeting of the conspirators, which is given with great liveliness 
and spirit. The arrangements for the insurrection are made, 
and Absalom departs for Hebron, on the pretence of offering a 
sacrifice, but in reality to take the command of an ariny of 
rebels mustered there. In the last scene of the third act, 
Tamar, from the roof of her father's palace, hears the cry and 
rush of multitudes, and Ji^holds the confusion of the city, when 
Absalom is proclaimed king in Jerusalem, and his father is 
compelled to seek safety in flight. She leaves the house of 
her father, and takes refuge in the tabernacle. The search 
made after her, at midnight, by Hadad and Absalom, gives the 
author an opportunity of setting before us a striking picture of 
the licentious and tumultuous riot and violence of a city, that 
had just changed masters. At last the place of her retreat is 
discovered ; Hadad, attended by several of Absalom's guards, 
goes to the tabernacle, and while the guards enter to require 
that she attend her father, Haclad, watched at a distance by 
Maugrabin, one of his creatures, remains intently looking 
through the vail, when the following scene ensues : 

I *' H<id. Lo ! lo ! — the bloody shrine of sacrifice, — 

The cherub-tissued curtains, — the seven branches, 
Revealing through the censer's smotliering fume 

The dim magnificence ! Each implement 

As he prescribed. These must be symbols, types 

Of things hereafter. 

Maug. (muHering to himself.) Tempt him, if thou wilt — 
Pry in his secrets till devouring fire 
Break out upon thee — ^Yea, witliin the snuff 

I Of that detested incense ! — How the wreaths 

Begin to curl about him ! — I'll not risk 
Annihilation. (Exit,) 

Had. Wherefore should I tremble ? — 
Mortals have gazed unblinded— Moses saw 
The lightning of his glory pass. But I — 
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How couJd 1 from the terrible arraj 

If yonder vail should part One flash might end me !— - 

What holds them parleying ? This abhorr«l smoke 
Is worse than Stygian— every breath I draw 
Is mortal agony. — ^Leave her I will not 

In custody of those arch hypocrites 

[lU-enter Guards^ wUh Tama&.] 
Mean ye to stay eternity ? 

First Guard. We stayed not. 

Had. Peace ! 

Second Guard, {aside to his comrade.) 
Look how convulsed and pale he is ; 
And see, his breast is bloody." — pp. 148^ 149. 

Absalom is restrained by the advice of Hushai, one of bis 
counsellors, but friendly to the interests of David, from imme- 
diately pursuing the latter, by which means he has an opportu- 
nity of strengthening his ranks, and preparing for battle. The 
retreat of David wifii his followers is represented in a masterly 
manner, and with a great variety of interesting and affecting 
circumstances. On ttie morning, the two armies engage near 
the wood of Ephraim. Tamar, guarded by an escort of twenty 
horsemen, is placed by her father iof^e charge of Hadad, to 
whom he had promised her in marriage. With the exception 
of one or two passages, which seem a little overwrought, the 
description of the battle is given with infinite spirit, and the 
reader is made acquainted with its particulars as they occur by 
a very ingenious and happy method. Hadad and Tamar take 
shelter in the tent of an Ishmaelite family, who had .come to 
gather spices in the forest of Ephraim, and the Ishmaelites, as 
they drop in, one by one, with the bloody spoils of the combat, 
bring intelligence of its progress. At length the troops of Ab- 
salom are routed, and himself slain* Hadad contrives to disen- 
gage himself from the horsemen, and with Tamar, under the 
pretence of providing for her safety, penetrates farther into the 
solitary forest. In the last scene of the drama, the author seems 
to have put forth all his strength, and we recollect few passages 
of dramatic poetry, written since the time of Shakspeare, with 
which this part of the work will not bear an advantageous com- 
parison. 

** A sequestered place in the toood, surrounded with thick dark trees : a 
fountain^ near a cave: Enter Hadao and Tamar. 
Tarn. But why dismount here ? — night approaches, Hadad : — 
See, the slant sunbeams gild but the tall tree-tops, 
And evening sables all below. The wood 
Grows drear and dismal : let's escape from it. 

Had, But we must wait th^ guard. — Come, sit with me 
Beside this mossy fountain: All is still here: — 
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List the sweet birds nestling among the boughs ; 
All else soft silence : tumult comes not here. 
Sit by this crystal spring awhile. 

Tarn. No, no, 
I will not sit ; we must not linger here. 
My father bade us haste : we disobey, 
And risk his angeir. — Keep thy hands from me. 

Had. But whither shall we fly ? 

Tarn. Where he commanded. 

Had. To vassal Geshui ! — ^Who can there protect us ? 

Or in Damascus' tributary walls? 

Hear me, sweet Princess, bright star of my being, 
Fly, fly with me beyond this wretched scene 
Of civil strife, and never-ending discord, 
To realms of quietness, where we may dwell 
In lasting peace." — ^pp. 187, 188. 

After Tainly exhausting eveir ailment which his ingenuity 
can supply, to persuade her to ny with him from the confines of 
Israel, and dwell with him in peace and happiness in a distant 
country, he addresses her with loftier and more thrilling rea- 
sons. 

'< Nay, hold ! for thou must listen. And, if deaf 
To love, I can speak that will touch thy ear 
To fearful ecstacy. 

[Tamar starUed : he proceeds in an agitated manner.] 
—Confide in me. 
And turn thy back on this curs'd land for ever. 
And I'll convey thee to a Paradise, 
Where thou shalt reign the worshipped Queen of realms 
To which this Canaan is a darksome span. 
Beings shall serve thee brighter than thy dreams: 
The Elements shall stoop to thee ; the Sea 
Disclose her wonders, and receive thy feet 
Into her*pearly chambers ; radiant clouds 
Shall be thy chariot ; thou shalt roam the skies: — 
To satisfy thy noble thirst of knowledge, 
Ages, forgotten ages shall cast up 
Their hoarded treasures, ere the mighty flood 
Covered the mountains, ere this rolling Earth 
Stood in her station : — ^Thou shalt know the Stars, 
The Houses of Eternity, their names, 
Their courses, destiny ; — all secrets high. 

Tarn. Talk not so madly, Hadad. 

Had, {vekemenUy.) Speak answer — ^ 

Wilt thou be mine if n^istress of them all ? 

Tarn. I know not what I fear when I say, No. 
Thou wouldst not wrong me in'tbis lonely wood, 
Confide^ to thee as a sacred trust — 
Alas ! and yet thy passion-troabled mien 
Appals me. 
Vol. 1. 2 
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Had. (haiaghJtUy.) Ha ? perhaps thov doubi'st my power ? 
Whom dost thou think me ? 

Tarn. Ahle to achieve 
What human strength and genius — 

Hctd. (with scorn.) Human strength! 

Tarn. What horrid thought of pride curls thy pale lip. 
And ruffles all thy form ?•— — *0, look not thus — 
Thy eyes are terrible — Protect me, Heaven ! — 
How, how have I offended ? 

Had* Still, thou deem'st me 
Hadad — ^the man — ^the worm — the 'heritor 
Of a poor vanquished tributary king! 
Then know me — 

Tarn. (teniJUd.) Heavens! O, heavens! 

Had. This form was Hadad's — 
But I — the Spirit — I — the Power who speak 
Through these clay lips — am from the Heaven of Heavens, 
The peer of Angels." — pp.191. 198. 

He then informs her that, while yet an inyisible sjHrit, he 
had seen her, and had become enamoured of her early beauty, 
long before her acquaintance with him whose form he now 
wears* He relates his sufferings from the miseries of jealousy 
when ^' that curst Syrian, fresher than Adonis," became her com- 
paiiion and lover, and tells her that one day finding Hadad new- 
ly slain by robbers in a solitary spot, he dared the dreadful 
consequences denounced against such an act, and entered into 
and animated his body. To convince her of the truth of his 
narrative, he shows her the wounds yet fresh on his breast. 

*< Had. Immedicable wounds that thrill and throb 
Hourly, as with the mortal steel, and gush 
Fresh blood, when stronger passions shake my frame ; 
No art can heal them and no balm assuage." — p. 196. 

He then scoops a handful of water from the fountain beside 
him, and offers to sprinkle it upon her, and make her bloom 
and live for ages. She recoils from his approach, abjures his 
accursed love, and makes her appeal to heaven. 

" Had. No more — we'll argue after — ^Thou, at least, 
Shalt never bear the Incarnate Foe we fear!" — p. 199. 

He then drags her shrieking into the cavern. A party of 
Cherethites, the followers of David, appear, and the catastro- 
phe is thus described by one of ihem, who had ventured into the 
cavern, and now rushes out pale and trembling. His compa- 
nions inquire of him the cause of his affright, and what he had 
seen : 

^^CkertHiiU. One like the Cherubim, 
Dreadfully glistering, wing'd, and dazzling bright 
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As Kgfatning, wh6s»e fieree-llickeriiig ejebalb shot 
Sparkles like arrows, filling all the caye 
With red effulgence, — smiting with grasp'd beams 
A howling, withering, gbast, demoniac shape, 
Crouched like a venomous reptile, — f age and fear 
Gleaming in his fell eyes, — who cursed, and gnash'd, 
Aod jelled, till death's last livid agon7."--pp. 200, £01. 

The blasted body of Hadad is dragged from the cave, an ob- 
iect of terror and loathing, and Tamar is restored to her friends 

in Jerusalem. 

The character of Tamar is finely and delicately drawn* A 

Srood deal of talent is also shown in the sketches we have of the 
earless, fiery, and sanguinary Joab, of the frank and humane 
Ittai, of the mild and benevolent David, and the ambitious and 
impetuous Absalom. Hadad, likewise, as it seems to us, is a 
fortunate conception, and the author has managed it with ex- 
ceeding art. He has contrived to interest us in his fortunes, 
before we are sufiered to know that he is a fallen spirit inhabit- 
ing a human body. His youth, his eloquence, his sensibility to 
natural beauty, his passion for Tamar, his melancholy, and his 
tears, for the poet even gives him tears, all conspire to enlist 
our sjrmpathy in his favour. There is, throughout, something 
mysterious in his demeanour and language, in the extent of his 
knowledge, and the efficiency of his agency, and he frequently 
drops dark allusions to his real character, and seems more than 
once on the point of revealing it to Tamar. All these circum- 
stances prepare the mind for the disclosure which he finally 
makes, so that although it sunprises and agitates, it does not 
shock us. Even after this disclosure, our principal feeling to- 
;wards him is that of compassion, and it is not till just before the 
conclusion, when all the demon breaks out through his disgui- 
ses, that we are made thoroughly to detest him. We are also 
greatly mistaken, if there is not, in the idea of a fiend taking the 
place of a human soul, and animating a human body, something 
more palpably appalling, something of more substantial terror, 
than in the common machinery of mere bodiless phantoms and 
spectres. It is an idea which our minds, accustomed as they 
are to speculate on the union of the soul and body, admit with- 
out difficulty. It confers on the object of our apprehensions a 
certain feanul connexion and kindred with our race, making it 
to walk and dwell among us, in appearance one of ourselves, 

iret most fearfully distinguished from us by malignity, and knowr 
edge, and power. 

On a subject respecting which opinions and tastes vary so 
much, as on the propriety of the introduction of supernatural 
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machinery into works of fiction, it would be arrogance in us to 
pretend to lay down any precise rules* Indeed, the capacity of 
oeing interested by things of this nature, depends so much upon 
constitution and temperament, and is so variously modified by 
accident and education, that all principles relating to the sub- 
ject must be extremely general and indefinite. That author, 
howeyier, may be pronounced happy in the use of supernatural 
machinery, who succeeds in exciting by it an interest in the 
minds of the majority of readers. The most efiectual way of 
doing this, is to have recourse to notions which make a part of 
the popular and general belief. Now it seems to us that the 
conception of Hadad is not too far removed from that belief, to 
be willingly entertained by the mind. The common doctnne 
attributes to evil spirits an influence upon the minds of men, 
and it is not stepping very far out of the shadowy and uncertain 
boundaries of that doctrine, to allow them power over matter. 
We shall then have no difficultpr in conceiving that a fallen spi- 
rit may enter and bear about limbs abandoned of human life. 

We think, however, that the author has given Hadad too 
laige a retinue. We could allow him the " dromedary fiend," 
as it is only once mentioned by Obil, one of the king's grooms, 
but the crook-back Maagrabin, a vulgar subordinate devil, 
lodged, as it appears, like Hadad in a human body, and withal 
a most unsightly one, is a gratuitous and unnecessary addition. 
The same thing may be said of the phantom raised by Balaam- 
Haddon in the sepulchre of David. We could wish that all the 
supernatural agency of the piece were concentrated in Hadad; 
we are convinced that this would greatly increase the effect 
which his character, and the part he takes in the action, are fit- 
ted to produce. At present, the terrific interest inspired by 
these is in some degree weakened by being divided among a 
number of agents. 

The work before us has been written with no small degree of 
care. It is a work which will bear more than one reading, and 
is constructed of materials that will endure. It is delightful to 
take up a native production, and among so many things worthy 
of praise, to find so few opportunities to censure. This is not 
a book in which a few striking and powerful passages appear 
amidst a waste of surrounding feebleness, like green oases in an 
African desert. Here are no unfinished characters, no gaps 
nor obscurities in the plot, nor puerilities of language or of sen- 
timent. Every page bears the marks of unusual talent strenu- 
ously and successfully exerted. Into almost every work of taste, 
there will unavoidabl}'^ creep, in the course of the composition, 
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extravagaoces, weaknesses, and inconeistencies, and- imperfect 
or languid jpassages will be produced in moments of hurry and 
lassitude. These our author has resolutely blotted out, and 
has come before the public with a present worthy of himself and 
of them — with the fruits of his strength, and his skill, and his 
happiest inspirations. 



Art. II. — Report of the Secretary of War, of a Plan for the re- 
ductionof the Armyofthe United States, December 12, 1820. 
Washington : Printed by Gales and Seaton. 

Before we proceed to the consideratipn of Mr. Calhoun's 
plan of organizing the Peace Establishment of the United 
States, we propose to examine a question, which has excited 
much discussion in past times, as well as the present^ and on 
which it is desirable that even^ citizen in the community should 
entertain correct opinions. It is not enoi^h for the preserva- 
tion of liberty, that men should think with freedom : they must 
also be able to think justly — especially upon subjects, which 
have a serious influence upon the character as well as upon 
the interests of the particular society, of which they constitute 
a part. 

It is an opinion sanctioned by time and experience, that 
standing armies are inimi<;:al to popular liberty. This proposi- 
tion is one of those, which are true only under certain limita- 
tions, and these it will be our business to discuss. The physi- 
cal relations of our country with other nations, the nature of 
our social organization, and the intellectual condition of the 
people, give us elements of stability and exemption from public 
commotions, both external and domestic, which no other coun- 
try has ever possessed. We are emphatically, as we have often 
been denominated, " a thinking people," capable of strong 
and elevated resolutions, but little liable to excitement, except 
upon questions connected with our public liberty. Fortified 
as we are by our prevailing temper and character, and by the 
free institutions to which they have given existence, the sub- 
ject we are about to discuss might not have attracted our at- 
tention, but from the renewed importance, which it has receiv- 
ed from an authority high in the eyes of the nation f" especial- 
ly, as we have ever been disposed to regard apprehensions of 
danger from the prevalence of the military spirit, in a country 
like ours, as the fruits of a prejudice, which the progress of mind 
has nearly exploded. 

* See Mr. Clay's letter to Judge Brooke. 
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Id monardhical govemiiieiitB, where ail appointmentB to mili- 
taxy o&ces are made bj the prince ; where die militaiy estab^ 
lishment is subject to his exclusive authority; where the 
soldier, oftentimes a foreigner, being enlisted for Ufe, becomes 
identified with him ; where the body of the soldiery, being an 
essential part of the public police, becomes confounded with 
the pubhc authority; and where a continued habit of de- 
pendance transfers to the person of the sovereign those feel- 
ings of loyalty, which properly belong to the country, nu- 
merous mercenary forces, endued with a cultivated discipline, 
strengthen the arm of government, diminish the character and 
importance of the citizen, and render tife, Uberty, and property, 
less secure. But in a nation of freemen, where the represen- 
tatives of the people have a voice in all military appointments ; 
where enlistments are for a short period ; where tne soldier is 
almost always a native ; where the Chief Magistracy, being re- 
versionary, presents to the army no individual endowed with 
permanent authority, or provided with any independent means 
of securing its affections; and where the soldiery has no part 
in enforcing the execution of the laws — a small military estab 
lishment, subject to the annual enactments of the national legis- 
lature, cannot, without extraordinary powers of fancy, be deem- 
ed dangerous to the quietude and security of the state. In the 
former case, there are many reasons why the soldier should 
foi^et the duties of the citizen, and sink into a passive instru- 
m^it of power. In the latter case, there are as many reasons 
why the soldier should be so much of a citizen as to fail in the 
principle of subordination, and carry with him to the perform- 
ance of his duties a spirit of independence hardly compatible 
with the arbitrary nature of military rule. 

In history, as in experimental philosophy, the omission of an 
operating cause in the examination of a result, necessarily 
vitiates tibe inference which is drawn from the examination. 
In experimental philosophy, whenever a practical application 
of principles is attempted, if all the necessary powers be not 
present at the experiment, the result will be different from that 
which is expected or has been foretold. So in history, if, in 
tracing events back to their ori^n, every thing which concerns 
the social institutions, habits, character, and geographical rela- 
tions of a people, be not contained in the estimate, the conclu- 
sion, being illegitimately drawn, cannot safely be assumed as a 
guide in the siibsequent transactions of society. Inaccuracies 
are the more likely to occur in historical conclusions, because 
causes remote in their rise, and silent in their operation, often 
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have as certain an agency in the production of a resu^ as tiiose 
more immediately present and obvious,* and because there is 
no common unerring standard, to which these conclusions may 
be brou^t for a test, like experimental proof .in mechanical 
analysis. It is, therefore, safer for every man to draw his own 
conclusions from the study of events, than to adopt implicitly 
the conclusions of those, who, like himself, are embarrassed in 
their inquiries bv the common weakness of an erring reason. 
The necessity of caution in adopting the opinions of others in 
those departments of knowledge, which give a scope to specula- 
tion, becomes the more apparent, when we reflect that d^e best 
of modem historical compositions,! the most perfect analysis of 
legal science,} and the poUtical portion of one of the ablest 
treatises on moral and social obligation,§ are deeply imbued with 
pr^dice and error. 

The example which has most commonly been brought to il« 
lustrate the proposition, that standing armies are inimical to die 
spirit of free institutions, is the subvernon of Roman liberty. 
But it has often occurred to us, in passing over the contests of 
Pompey and Caesar, and the portion of Roman history imme- 
diately preceding them, that the change of government, which 
these rival factionists were instrumental in bringing about, is to 
be attributed, in a. great degree, to causes unconnected with the 
prevalence of the military spirit. A reference to the annals of 
Rome will exhibit, before the days of the triumvirate, a total 
relaxation of public morals, the original constitution of society 
completely changed, an equal distribution of property superse- 
ded by excessive wealth and extreme poverty, a mercenary and 
efiemmate servitude overspreading the face of the land, and the 
robust spirit of republicanism surviving only in a few individu- 
als, whose efibrts'and fate served but to illustrate the general 
depravation. So completely was the sense of moral obligation 
destroyed, that Pompey openly paid bribes in his garden to 
such of the tribes as supported the election of his friend Lu- 
cius Afmiius to the Cfonsulship ;|| and tables were publicly 
set forth in the market places, to pay the people the price of 

.^_^ -_^ -i-^ — — LL -- I I It - ------- ' I II jrjii 

* Id many historians we might almost fancy the law maxim — <* Causa 
proxima, non remota, spectatur" — ^to be assumed as the rule of their 
conclusions, with regard to the influences by which the great revolutions 
of society are brought about. 

t Hume's History of England. 

I Blackstone's Commentaries. 

§ Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy. 

g Plutarch's Life of Cato the younger. 
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their votes."^ So unequal was the distribution of wealth, and 
so great the dependance of the populace on men of power, that^ 
besides laws for a division of landb and the relief of indigent 
debtors, Cato induced the Senate, with a view to check the 
growing influence of Caesar, to distribute an amount of bread 
corn among the people, which added five millions five hundred 
thousand drachmas to the annual burthens of the state. T A na* 
tion enervated by the ascendency of every species of vice and 
disorder, needs not the agency of a disciplined soldiery to com- 
plete its subjugation. If Rome had not possessed a single sol- 
dier, I\er fate would have been the same. The body politic 
had become too corrupt and disorderly for freedom, and in the 
last struggles of libeiiy, intrigue and faction bore as powerful 
a sway as the arm of force. Cassar, after tiie defeat of his rival, 
relied upon the arts of a politician for the security of his do- 
minion. Augustus, if the Roman historian may be credited, 
was indebted to political management, and not to the sword, 
for the acquisition of his power. — '' Ubi militem donis, popu- 
lum annona, cunctos dulcedine otii pellexit, insurgere paullatim, 
munia senatus, magistratuum, legum in se trahere, nuUo adver- 
sante."t 

The same historian, in commencing his view of the empire 
after a short interval from the downfall of the RepubUc, com- 
presses into the following detail the character of the events he 
IS about to describe, exhibiting a maturity of vice, which could 
have been nothing less than the fruit of ages of degeneracy : — 
'^ £t urbs incendiis vastata, consumptis antiquissimis delubris, 
ipso capitoUo civium manibus incenso; pollutas ceremoniae: 
magna adulteria : plenum exsiliis mare : infecti caedibus sco- 
puli : atrocius in urbe saevitum. Nobilitas, opes, omissi gesti- 
que honores pro crimine." " Odio et terrore, corrupti in domi- 
nos servi, in patronos liberti : et quibus deerat inimicus, per ami- 
cos oppressi."§ 

We assent most freely to the proposition that standing ar- 
mies are to be deprecated, but we are compelled by an exami- 
nation of the course of society, to regard them as the conse- 
quence rather than the cause of a corrupt state of the body 

* Plutarch's Life of Julius Caesar. 

t Ditto. 

X Tac. Annal. lib. I. s. £. 

§ Hist. Kb. I. s. £. — ^The disorder last enumerated — domestic treach- 
ery — is incident to the very last stage of social depravity. In Rome it was 
not effectually suppressed until the time of Tragan. See Pliny's pane- 
gyrics. 45S. <' Reddita est amicis fides, liberis pietas, obsequium servis." 
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politic* Large armies spring into life when faction and intrigue 
have dissolved the necessary coherence of society, when the 
love of gain has superseded the love of honor, and when apeo- 
ple have become animated by views of conquest. When these 
vices have seized upon the character of a people, the aid of a 
mercenary soldiery is scarcely necessary to insure the success of 
any resolute and enterprising aspirant after power* 

But those who seek to sustain the proposition, that standing 
armies are dangerous to liberty, must not go back to the days 
of the Roman republic for examples* Precedents, drawn 
from an age of mental darkness, are inapplicable to an age of 
light and cultivation* Before the invention of the press, every 
question of power was brought to the standard of brute force : 
in the present age, every question of this sort is brought to the 
standard of public opinion* Throughout the former division of 
time, every public operation was principally determined by 
physical force ; every public operation now, is principally de- 
termined by moral force. In ancient times, an army employed 
in the subversion of a government, had to encounter men with- 
out any common principle of interest to give them union and 
concert, unconscious of political rights, and accustomed to bow 
implicitly to the powers above them* In modern times, an army 
so employed would have to encounter men united by the spirit 
of freedom, animated by the love of independence, conscious 
of sacred rights, and accustomed to share, directly or indirectly, 
in the operations of government. Thus, in the French revo- 
lution, the guards of Louis XY I., who remained faithful to his 
cause, were overwhelmed by the torrent of popular strengthr 
At the erection of the royal standard for the commencement of 
the civil war in England, in 1642, the national forces, both land 
and naval, with few exceptions, abandoned the cause of the 
sovereign, and embraced the popular side of the controversy. 
In the recent revolutions of Spain and Naples, the military 
forced were the first to move in favor of the great cause of po- 
litical freedom ; and both these countries were free, until they 
sunk under the preponderance of an external force. These 
examples are merely adduced to show, that a new principle has 
been introduced into the operations of society, which renders 
in a great measure inapplicable all inferences drawn from the 
political revolutions of antiquity. 

We are led by a review of the considerations which we have 
presented, to the belief, that a military establishment in this 
country, so long as its existing relations to the government and 
the people are unchanged, cannot become dangerous to our 

Vol. I. 3 
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free institutions.. It mi^t, no doubt, be enlarged to a size 
which would make it extremely burdensome to the national 
finances, and which would greatly impair the genera) pros- 
perity, by withdrawing from the productive branches of indus- 
try an unnecessary number of laborers ; but these are the 
most serious evils, which we should apprehend from an inordi- 
nate increase of the army. Taking these premises for granted, 
the standard to which the dimensions of the army should be 
brought, would not be derived from any apprehensions of its 
hostility to the great doctrine of popular freedom, but from an 
estimate of the public necessities. To prove that this stand- 
ard is not improperly assumed, it is only necessary to suppose 
the United States placed in the midst of warlike nations, like 
those of Europe. In such a case, our military preparations 
would immediately be augmented, without reference to the 
conflicting spirit of military establishments and free govern- 
ment, to correspond with the dangers to which we should be 
exposed. Happily, our dangers from abroad are few and re- 
mote. An immense ocean separates us from the great bellige- 
rants of the world ; the savages, our only constant foe, have 
been subdued by the force of our arms, and the influence of our 
intellectual light ; the colonial possessions of Europe, which 
border on us, are too feeble to require any preparation against 
them ; and with the nations of the south, which have recently 
sprung into independent existence, we shall be Ukely, from the 
efiect of distance and congenial interests, to remain a long 
time on terms of peace. 

^ The condition of the states of continental Europe is pre- 
cisely the reverse of ours. A number of independent societies 
occupy adjacent territories ; and it is their misfortune, that the 
military preparation which one of them makes, is necessarily 
followed by a similar preparation on the part of all the others. 
The policy of Charles VII. of France, who oi^anized the 
first standing army on the continent, after the dissolution of the 
Roman legion, introduced into the political order of European 
governments this new feature, by the force of which, every 
member of the general society is, of necessity, equipped in an 
armour adapted to that with which he is liable to be assailed. 
It is contended by many writers upon government and morals, 
that this change in the military condition of Europe is favor- 
able to the general order and happiness of civil society 5* and 

^Examen of Machiavd's Prince, chap. 2. 
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bj others, that it is also the most safe and economical mode of 
providing for the national defence.* 

But, notwithstanding ail the arguments by which the favour- 
able influence of the established military system of Europe is 
sustained, we cannot but consider it, even granting it in some 
respects to be a blessing, as a blessing encumbered with con- 
ditions which almost wholly counteract its beneficial effects. 
It imposes a pecuniary burden of vexatious magnitude on the 
industrious classes of society ; it operates more directly to the 
discouragement of industry, by setting apart for the purposes 
of defence a numerous body of citizens, who would otherwise 
be employed in some productive department of labor ; it ren- 
ders the spirit of society more warlike and barbarous, by a con- 
stant exhibition of miUtary preparations ; and finally, it invites to 
wars and conquest, by arming ambitious sovereigns with the 
means of executing their views of personal or national a^ran- 
dizement* There is, however, one redeeming consideration- 
contingent, indeed, and we hope remote: the disciplined 
armies of the South of Europe may, hereafter, present an insu- 
perable barrier to the invading hosts of Muscovy. When we 
glance at the immense possessions of this enormous empire, 
its numerous and hardy population, its vast resources, and the 
despotic character of its institutions, we cannot but apprehend 
fiiat we see the elements of future conquest and desolation* 
And we shall deem the present miUtary burdens of Europe of 
no account, if they shall prove, hereafter, to have been incurred, 
. with the effect of checking a deluge of YandaUsm, like that 
which, in ancient times, poured upon the delicious regions of 
southern Europe, and buried religion, science, and the social 
improvements of ages, in one indiscriminate ruin. 

From the views which we have taken, and the examples ad- 
duced to sustain them, we draw the inference, that die only 
standard to which our military establishment can be brought, 
with respect to numbers, is an estimate of our necessities, as de- 
rived from an examination of our relations with foreign states. 
That a consideration of the inconsistent spirit of free institutions 
and standing armies makes no part of the standard, is evident, 
from the &.ct that the latter would invariably be enlai^ed to 
meet any increase of the public necessities. The only ques- 
tions, then, to be solved, in regulating the dimensions of our mili- 
tary estabhshment, are, 1st. What is the minimum force neces- 
sary to provide for the security of our frontier possessions, and 
III ■ ,, I - ■ ■ . . ■ ...I ..I.. I . ■ . 

*Paley's Moral and Polit. Philos. book vi. chap. 1«. s. 3, 
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to.constitate a basis of extension for a war establishment? and 
2d. What form of oi^anization is best calculated to secure these 
objects? The first of these questions we shall not attempt to 
decide, especially as differences of opinion, too extraordinary 
to be readily accounted for, or easily reconciled, have prevailed 
among our distinguished national legislators. At the close of 
the late war, Mr. Mason, a senator in congress fircMn New- 
Hampshire, advocated the reduction of the army to 3000 men. 
Mr. Mason, who is a man of uncommon intellectual endow- 
ments, enlightened by study and experience, has always been a 
distinguished member of the old federal party; audit is hardly 
necessary to add, that the system of this party has been to build 
up and invigorate all our national establishments. Mr. Mon- 
roe, the late president of the United States, was said to be in 
favor of an army of 15,000 men. Mr. Calhoun, on the floor 
of congress, voted for 10,000 men. Mr. Clay, on the contrary, 
whose voice is now raised against the evil tendency of the miU- 
tary spirit, advocated a retention of 20,000 men as a peace es- 
tabUshment** But without deciding the. respective merits of 
these several estimates, we are disposed to believe that the cre- 
ation of a scientific corps of officers, sufficiently numerous to 
organize and discipUne such an army as would meet the proba- 
ble exigencies of the country in case of foreign war, would dis- 
pense with the preservation, in time of peace, of all except a 
very moderate number of rank and file. Recruits are easily 
discipUned to the habits of soldiers, if they have the advantage 
of able instruction. The delay which attended the formation of 
our armies during the late war, and the disasters to which their 
inefficiency gave rise, were all owing to the want of a body of 
scientific and experienced officers. The commissioned grades, 
like the ranks, were principally filled from domestic life ; and the 
consequence was, that the officers were as inexperienced as 
their men : they had the rudiments of their education to acquire, 
at a time when it should have been perfected. 

These observations lead us to the consideration of Mr. Cal- 
houn^s plan of organization, which is, to retain a proportion of 
officers greater than that which exists in war formations, so that 
the peace establishment, by the mere addition of rank and file, 
may be enlai^ed at once, on the occurrence of hostilities, to a 
compass which would be adequate to the public defence. Mr. 
Calhoun's views, as stated in the report cited at the head of this 
article, are given too much in detail to be inserted entire, but 

^ <' Tempera mutantur, et nos," be. 
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the following extracts frdm diffemt parts of the report will af- 
ford a tolerably just conception of his plan. 

^ Those qualities whicli essentially distinguish an army from an equal 
assemblage of untrained individuals, can only be acquired by the instruc- 
tion of experienced officers. If they, particularly the company and regi- 
mental officers, are inexperienced, the army must remain undisciplined, 
in which case the genius, and even the experience of the commander, 
will be of little avail. The great and leading objects, then, of a military 
establishment in peace, ought to be to create and perpetuate military skill 
and experience; so that, at all times, the country may harve at its com- 
mand a body of officers sufficiently numerous and well instructed in every 
blanch of duty, both of the line and staff ; and the organization of thQ 
army ought to be such as to enable the government, at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, to obtain a regular force, adequate to the emergencies 
of the country, properly organized and prepared for actual service. It is 
thus only that we can be in the condition to meet the first shocks of hos- 
tilities with unyielding firmness ; and to press on an enemy while our 
resources are yet unexhausted." 

^ No position connected with the organization of the peace establish- 
ment, is susceptible of being more ri)(idly proved than that the propor- 
tion of its officers to the rank and file ought to be greater than in a war 
establishment It results immediately from a position, the truth of which 
cannot be fairly doubted, and which I have attempted to illustrate in the 
preliminary remarks, that the leading object of a regular army in time of 
peace ought to be, to enable the country to meet, with honor and safety, 
particularly at the commencement of war, the dangers incident to that 
state. To effect this object, as far as practicable, the peace organization 
ought, as has been shown, to be such, that in passing to a state of war, 
there should be nothing either to new model or create ; and that the dif- 
ference between that and the war organization ought to be simply in the 
greater magnitude of the lattet." ''The war organization, thus raised 
on the basis of the peace establishment, will bring into effective operation 
the whole of the experience and skill of the latter, which, with attention, 
would, in a short period, be communicated to the new recruits and the 
officers recently appointed, so as to constitute a well disciplined force." 

We conceive this plan of providing for our national defence 
as less objectionable than any which we have ever known pro- 
posed; 1, because it dispenses with the greatest possible 
number of common soldiers ; and, 2, because it secures the 
greatest aggregate amount of faciUties for promptly creating an 
efficient force on any sudden emergency. As we have already 
observed, recruits are readily levied, and, with able instruction, 
soon acquire the regularity and discipUne of an army. Officers, 
on the contrary, require a systematic education to procure the 
knowledge and experience which would qualify them to oigan- 
ize an army, give it habits of order and obedience, and conduct 
it to victory. If there is any foundation for the apprehension 
fliat standing armies may^prove dangerous to our liberties, the 
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plan of Mr. Calhoun ^yes tbepeace estaMifthmeiit the least ob- 
jectionable form, as dangers would be expected firom a merce* 
nary soldiery, and not from a body of intelligent officers, cho- 
sen from among ourselves, bearing our own blood, and nurtured 
with us in the enjoyment of a common liberty. Mr. Calhoun'fi 
plan dispenses, as far as possible, wilh the former, and relies 
principafly upon the latter. When we consider that the rank 
and file of the army, being enUsted for a short period, are con- 
stantly changing, the reduction of their numbers will hardly be 
deemed to involve any sacrifice of the pubhc interest. If they 
were enlisted, like the soldiery of most European states, for life, 
and if there were a certainty that they would compose apart of the 
army, on the recurrence of war, the expediency of duninishing 
their numbers might be questioned. As it is, the officers would 
be our principal reliance in creating a more enlarged establish- 
ment, and hence the propriety of retaining them in a greater 
proportion than the rank and file.' 

But the most important effect which would follow an adop- 
tion of Mr. Calhoun's plan to its full extent, would be ihe ne- 
cessity of elevating the character and increasing the efficiency of 
the nulitia of the country. In proportion as the peace estab- 
lishment is diminished in numbers, the attention of the govern- 
ment will be directed to arming the militia, and giving it uniform 
systems of discipline and instruction; an object which has long 
lleen discussed, which has been advocated on the floor of Con- 
gress with great and meritorious zeal, but to which the public 
has given a degree of attention far inferior to its importance. 
On &s subject, it is our intention to enlarge our view in a future 
number, when we shall be better prepared, and when we shall 
be able to present it unembarrassed by other discussions. 
At this time, we shall content ourselves with saying, that we deem 
the militia of this country, whether we regard it with a reference 
to our national character and institutions, with a view only of 
its own intrinsic efficiency and power, or as the source from 
which the materials for our regular forces are derived in time of 
war, as a national establishment of the first importance. A 
community accustomed to the use of arms, may set at defiance 
domestic, as well as external enemies, so long as the social vir- 
tues are unimpaired. The occasions on which the militia of 
the United States has been called forth to achieve victories over 
the regular forces of Europe, are so many convincing illustra- 
tions of its importance as an arm of defence ; while, at the 
same time, the many defeats it has suffered, sometimes without 
resistance, indicate the necessity of brii^ng it as near the per- 
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fection of a regularly disciplined force as is compatible with the 
general interest of die comnvunity. That this interest would 
he in some measure impaired by the sacrifice of time and labor, 
which necessarily accompanies a regular system of military ex- 
ercises, must be admitted ; but not in any sort of projportion, 
we conceive, to the beneficial change, which such a system 
would work in the power and security of a free people. The 
facility, with which such a militia could be converted into a 
regular army, by such a body of officers as Mr. Calhoun propo- 
ses to preserve, is obvious. 

With an army of small dimensions, organized on Mr. Calhoun's 
plan with a lai^e proportion of officers, and a militia well armed 
and instructed in the first principles of discipline and exercise, 
according to some uniform system, we should consider our mili- 
tary preparation complete. The officers of the peace estab- 
lishment would be capable, in case of war, of disciplining, with- 
out delay, a vastly extended force, and the militia would fur- 
nish the materials for such extension. We, of course, consider 
the military academy at West Point as an indispensable 
branch of the peace establishment, and it is our intention at a 
future day to examine it in detail. There are considerations in 
its favor too numerous and wei^ty to be briefly stated, and we 
waive all comment on it, until we shall be able to present at 
large the arguments in favor of cherishing and perfecting it. On 
this point, however, we believe there is no difference of opinion 
in the country. 

We perceive, by a report of Major General Brown, that the 
war department has adopted a suggestion made bv him. to en- 
list no ^reigneiB into the ranks oftbe army. In this arrange, 
ment we cordially acquiesce, because we believe our own citi- 
zens have a higher character, and are better calculated, inde- 
pendently of the national spirit which they would carry to the 
field, for our public defence. We take it to be an undeniable 
principle, that a man is formidable as a soldier in precise ratio of 
nis political importance as a citizen — ^that, with equal numbers 
and equal discipline, success invariably follows the balance of 
freedom. Setting aside a few instances of extraordinary en- 
thusiasm in conquering armies, the results of which seem to 
have been obtained in violation of the commonly received 
relations of cause and ^ect, this position will be support- 
ed by any reference which can be made to the annals of socie- 
ty, at any stage of its progress. Upon the strength of this prin- 
ciple alone, we should prefer a native to a foreigner as a mem- 
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ber of the army; and we have farther cause of preference in 
the consideration that his origin, his connexions, his education, 
his course of life, and his habits of thou^t, all tend to combine 
with his national spirit, as a part of the public defence, tiie more 
domestic spirit of a citizen. Between the soldier of a republic 
and the soldier of a prince, there are numerous points of dif- 
ference ; but none so important as that which springs from this 
very distinction, that one is the dependent of a free, and the 
other of an arbitrary form of government. Each participates in 
the characteristic spirit of the institution, under which he is ar- 
rayed in arms. The impulses of the one are principally de- 
rived from personal considerations — ^those of the other, from 
the more animating and exalted sentiment of country : the one 
is fitted, by the course of his reflections, to become the passive in- 
strument of tyranny— the other is ahnost irresistibly impelled 
by the current of ms thoughts in a popular direction. 

We have already glanced at the securities which we possess 
against the calamities of war, in our geographical position with 
regard to Europe, and our relations of interest with the coun- 
tries of our own continent. Our national character affords a 
still higher degree of security. Among a people enjoying the 
blessings of an enlightened education, a free press, and a repre- 
sentative government, wars will never be hastily commenced, 
because tibe popular will, guided by a cultivated judgment, 
is invariably brought to the decision of every question of general 
interest. Arms will, therefore, not be resorted to, except in 
cases where the public mind is strongly excited by a sense of 
injustice or indignity ; and as individuals are more readily rous- 
ed by encroachments on their own personal immunities tiian by 
thosK which touch the general interest of the community, there 
is danger that the public injuries of the United States will rather 
be endured too long, than resented too hastily. Our distance 
from the warlike nations of the world stands in striking contrast 
with the condition of European states. An immense ocean is 
to be traversed before we can be assailed ; while on the conti- 
nent of Europe, a statistical boundary only is to be passed, and 
an invading power is upon the possessions of its enemy. In 
proportion as nations are disjoined by intervening seas and ter- 
ritories, the dangerous influence of conflicting principles and 
institutions is diminished;* and feuds are dissipated by separa- 

* In ancient times, a mere difference of customs and manners was 
classed among the prolific causes of war. 

" E3f diversitate morum crebra bella." — Tac. Hist. V. 
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tion, which would be nourished and ripened by contact. Thid 
observation will be best illustrated by adverting to the present 
division of mankind upon the principle of representation, the 
fate of Spain and Naples leaving little room to doubt that our 
distance from the sphere in which the arbitrary governments of 
Europe revolve, is all that secures us from the perfidy of theif 
machinations, and the terror of their arms. 

It is, at the same time, the object and the felicity of conquer- 
ing nations, to carry their arms far beyond their own possessions^ 
and to wage destructive wars without, while all is order and 
tranquillity within. Such was the policy, and such the good 
fortune of Rome,* But this circumstance is not peculiar to the 
ancient mistress of the world, England, in modem times, with 
superior advantages of position, has spread her forces over al- 
most every soil in the known world, without suffering her own 
territory to be polluted by the footstep of an invader. We 
should, perhaps, hardly be justified by a reference to history, 
unconnected with philosophical abstractions, in saying, that 
there is any particular form of government, which is more pecu- 
liarly favorable than any other to peace. Rome was martial 
in the days of her servitude, and in the days of her freedom. 
Athens was formidable with habits of licentiousness, and Sparta 
with habits of restraint. The spirit of commerce has been 
c<Jnsidered adverse to warlike pursuits, those nations which 
have been devoted to the business of traffic and exchange, hav- 
ing exhibited the least inclination to encounter the collisions of 
war. Carthage, notwithstanding the martial achievements which 
she performed in defence of her commerce, was pacific in her 
spirit, and waged those fatal wars which terminated in her down- 
fall, with the money, rather than the arms, of her own citizens* 
But the deductions which have been made from her'^example, 
and the example of other nations of analogous constitution and 
character, have all been defeated by the history of England — a 
nation which has united, in a single career, the commercial en- 
terprise of Carthage, the military triumphs of Rome, and the 
naval achievements of Greece, 

Oui: wars are to be defensive wars. Our policy, the genius 
of our institutions, the division of our industry, the spirit of so- 
ciety, and the pursuits of our citizens, all invite to peace. With 
these influences, our geographical position combines, confirm- 

* << Fuit propriura populi Romani long^ k domo bellare," says Cicero. 
Thus their enemies could not turn against them the resources of their 
own country. It was on this account Hannibal said to Antiochus, that 
the Romans could never be beaten but in Italv. 

Vol. I. 4 
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ing and giving them effect. We shall, therefore, only be likely 
to engage in hostilities when we are stimulated by flagrant acts 
of agression, unless we should be seduced by the spirit of con* 
quest, — and this cannot take place until our political and social 
condition is radically changed* That we shall be occasionally 
involved in wars is, however, to be anticipated : to expect a dif- 
ferent lot would be to disregard the whole course of civil socie* 
ty • We, however, hope, and we have reason to believe, so long 
as our national character and institutions are unchanged, that 
in our future wars, as in those through which we have passed, 
we shall always be able to justify ourselves in the language used 
by Caius Pontius, in addressii^ an assembly of the Samnites, 
who were convened for the purpose of resisting the aggressions 
of Rome — ^' Justum est helium quibus necessarium; et pia ar- 
ma quibus nulla nisi in armis relinquitur spes."* 



Art. III. — Essays on the Mature and Uses of the various Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion. By Gulian C. Verplanck. 
New- York, 1824. 8vo. pp. 267. 

In that department of human knowledge, which is bounded 
on the one hand by science merely physical, and on the other 
by developments purely spiritual, the evidences of Christianity 
lift themselves up, as the middle term of extremes, wide as earth 
from heaven. The proofs are sometimes substantial, as the 
miracles which men saw, and heard, and felt in its opening era ; 
and sometimes moral, but not less satisfactory, such as ever 
gleam from that face of divinity, which is impressed upon the 
pa^es of the revelation of Jesus. 

The volume of which we now proceed to present a brief no- 
tice to our readers^ draws its demonstration of the divine origi- 
nal and_use of the holy scriptures from the latter, which is a 
practical and unfaiUng source of evidence. Without advancing 
into any distinct exhibition of the severing lines of theolc^cai 
belief, it surveys a field too much neglected, and prepares 
the way for a more definite exposition of the truths of religion. 
We may have books upon the subject here selected from per- 
sons of the most varying tenets, and from those who have al- 
most no other tenet than that the scriptuk-es are inspired. The 
evidences are, like man, who pursues these ratiocinations, of 
double composition: sometimes like the matter, which miracle 

* Liv. Lib. IX. Cap. 1. 
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disenthralled from disease and death, and sometimes like the im- 
material spirit which reUgion emancipates from every link to 
corruption, and fits for a residence beyond the skies* One 
surely need but be a man, to feel the unportance of this in- 
vestigation, and to desire to examine the brief of him, who 
sets forth the authenticity of an oracle from heaven. Of all 
books, the bible is most to be studied, if it deserves any no- 
tice ; of all intellectual phenomena, prophecy is the most curi- 
ous ; of all diclosures, the prophetic portraiture of what is af- 
ter death, and in the judgment, is the most momentous. While 
our courts of law attract a host of idlers, " the trial of the 
witnesses'' to the christian revelation has invited many of the 
philosophers and the polite of every age. To walk around this 
monument of Christianity, to examine the substructions of an 
edifice which towers untouched over the desolations of eighteen 
centuries, to observe the hand of the Great Architect in this 
temple which he has provided for his worshippers, is to occupy 
ourselves in what philosophy earnestly advises, and in what re- 
ligion solemnly enjoins. 

Instead, therefore, of the reprehension which his motto 
modestly deprecates,* Mr. Verplanck is highly to be praised, 
that forsaking, for a time, the pursuits of general literature and 
the toil of a statesman's duty, he has followed in a track where 
Addison, and Littleton, and West, and Beattie, and Erskine (of 
Edinburgh) have led the way. The last named " advocate" has 
anticipated our author in the publication of his work, but we 
much mistake, if the productions in manuscript were not co- 
temporaneous. We think it just ground of congratulation to 
onr readers and our nation, that we can bring forward to their 
notice a volume like these Essays. For although we would be 
the last to admit, that not the innate reasonableness of Die ar- 
guments in favor of reUgion, but the cloak of him who preaches 
them gives them comeliness and force in the audience of the 
world ; although we think that the mere prof essianal weight of 
the clei^ has, in this country, fallen below its just standard, hav- 
ing once been much above it ; yet there are those who would 
rather hear laymen speak on these topics ; and we know that all 
the professioti will be delighted to see that a layman is convinced 
that they are not for their exclusive guardianship and use. 

Mr. Verplanck's address before the New- York Historical So- 

* Quis tandem me reprohendat, si quantum alii tempestivis conviviis, 
auamum aleae, quantum pilse ; tantum mihi egomet ad baec studia reco- 
lenda sumpsero. — Cic. 
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cietj, ranks among the veryjbest works of the kind, and we are, 
therefore, glad to see the attention of so admired a writer 
turned towards a sacred suhject. All who lahor in this field 
may use the words of the early eloquent defender of the faith, 
the christian Cicero, as Lactantius is deservedly called : — " Si 
quidam prudentes, et arbitri aequitatis, institutiones civilis juris 
compositas ediderunt, quibus civium dissidentium lites conten- 
tionesque sopirent : quanto melius nos et rectius divinas institu- 
tiones litteris persequemur ; in quibus non de stillicidiis aut 
aquis arcendis, ant de manu conserenda, sed de spe, de vita, de 
salute, de immortalitate, de Deo loquemur, ut superstitiones 
mortiferas, erroresque turpissimos sopiamus,"* 

Among the various authors upon the evidences of revealed 
religion who have preceded our, countryman, the affinity is the 
nearest between himself and Erskine. They both insist less 
upon the external, or, as we might say, physical evidences, than 
upon the internal proofs and moral demonstrations which evince 
an inwrought divinity in the scriptures. Without attempting to 
describe the features of similarity, or to note the points of dif- 
ference, it will satisfy our present purpose, to pass hastily over 
the contents of this volume, and induce our readers to study it 
afterwards for themselves. It is well deserving of it for many 
reasons, as we shall show ; and while it possesses graver sources 
of interest, there is this minor one, that such a degree of coin- 
cidence in plan and execution should exist in works written si- 
multaneously in Edinbui^h and New- York. 

In his preface, the author states, that it is not his design to pre- 
sent a regular and formal exposition of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; but leaving this ample field to its present occupants, he 
limits himself to the consideration of the manner in which reve- 
lation meets the intellectual and moral wants of human beings. 
The first essay passes generally over the several heads of tibe 
evidences of revealed religion; their various characters; and 
the ai^ument resulting from their concurrent testimony. He 
says — - 

" The evidence of revelation is, throughout, not only in its general 
heads, but in every branch of it, (to use the happy and expressive phrase 
of Dr. Paley,) strictly * cumulative ;^t each part serving not merely to 
confirm the other evidence of the same nature^ but also, by the aggrega- 

% 

1 ■ I . . ■ ■ ■ ■■^- ■-■■ -—■■■—■ - — 

* Lactantius de falsd, Religione, lib. I. can. prim. 

f *' This useful and expressive word is, I l^lieve, original with Paley ; 
at least, in the general and popular sense in which he applies it It is 
borrowed from the civil law, wnere it has an analogous technical signifi^ 
cation." 
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tion of innumerable probabilities, to strengthen the whole an hundred fold, 
until every chance of error or fraud is gradually, and at length completely, 
excluded ; * and thus,' says Jeremy Taylor, * the heaping together heads 
< of probabilities is or may be the cause of an infinite persuasion.' * Fro- 

* bable arguments,' continues that eloquent divine, with his accustomed 
lavish exuberance of beautiful illustration and brilliant imagery ; * pro- 

* bable arguments are like little stars, every one of which may be useless 

* to our conduct and enlightening, but when they are tied together by 

* order and vicinity, by the finger of God and the hand of an angel, they 

* make a constellation,' and are not only powerful in their influence, but 
' like a bright angel to guide and enlighten our way. And although the 
' light is not so great as the light of the sun or moon, yet mariners sail by 

* their conduct, and though with trepidation and some danger, yet very 

* regularly they enter into the haven. This heap of probable inducements 
' is not of power as a mathematical demonstration, which is in discourse 

* as a sun is in the heaven, but it makes a milky and a white path, visi- 

* ble enough to walk securely.' "* 

In preparing to discuss the moral internal evidence^ as our au- 
thor styles it, he has occasion to allude to the state of mind in 
which the truth should be examined. We surely ought to pui^e 
ourselves of malice or prejudice, if we will be jurors in the great 
trial which every work on the evidences supposes to be in pro- 
gress. It is a maxim equally beautiful and just of St. Jerome, 
" nudam crucem nudus sequens, expeditior et levior scandis 
scalam Jacob." Revelation has its type in the ladder of Jacob ; 
they most resemble the ascending angels, who bear the least of 
earth with them. 

After an induction of particular ailments, which the brevity 
of this notice forbids our stating, Mr. Verplanck concludes the 
essay as follows: 

" The more all or any of these truths are examined and studied, so 
much the more numerous and cogent will they appear ; but a very gene- 
ral and superficial view of them, if it be but an unprejudiced one, will show 
the existence of many such points of evidence, which, if not irresistible, 
all possess at least some degree of probability. 

^ If this be so, no prudent and no honest man should turn contemptu- 
ously from tliis evidence ; because, to his understanding, or his imperfect 
knowledge, no single part of it seems conclusive, without first attending 
to the concurrent power of the whole. 

" It is for this purpose, that when we have thoroughly digested, and fami- 
liarized to our minds the historical and prophetic arguments in proof of 
Christianity, and have in the same manner satisfied ourselves in the study 
of the innumerable points which compose and fortify its other heads of 
moral demonstration, it is highly useful to retire back, as it were, from 
this minute inspiection, to such a general and comprehensive survey as 
allows us to take in at once the distinct outlines of all, and observe now 
they severally harmonize, both in their various component parts, and 

* Taylor's I>Mcfor />u6tton<ittm. 
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with each other. Theiii to use the language of Pope, though with a more 
eJevated, as well as a more practical meaning, than ever entered into the 
poet's philosophy, we shall perceive that, in revelation, as in the other 
works of God, 

Nothing is foreign — parts relate to whole ; 
One all-extending, all-preserving soul 
Connects all being — nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

*' Prophecy announces the advent of the religion of Jesus ; History re- 
cords its progress ; Literature and Criticism combine to attest to the mu- 
niments of its doctrines: but its surest witnesses are to be found in man's 
own breast — in the grandeur of his thoughts — in the lowness of his de- 
sires — in the aspirations which lift him towards the heavens — in the vices 
which weigh him to the earth — in his sublime, his inexplicable concep- 
tions of Infinity and Eternity — in his humiliating experience of folly, 
misery, and guilt." — pp. 32, 33. 

In the second essay, the author takes up a subject which, more 
than almost any other, has, in our opinion, afforded ground for 
misapprehension among the advocates of truth, and the just 
view of which is exceedingly important; we mean, '' the power 
of human reason to judge of the internal evidence of truth in 
the doctrines and precepts of religion." 

Dr. Chalmers has certainly expressed himself in language too 
unmeasured, when combating the presumption which would 
seat itself in the throne of die universe, and scan the laws 
and destinies of creation. Probably without differing many 
hairs breadth from the temperate views of our author, he has 
given more scope for censure than our admiration of his powers 
makes us willing to allow. We think Mr. Verplanck much to 
be commended for his observations upon this disputed topic. 
Some have asserted that heavenly doctrine must pass through 
the alembic of a chosen few, before it is fit for the reception of 
the vulgar many; some assert that human reason may sit umpire 
rather than pupil, and mould the plain sense of the scriptures at 
its pleasure. Some set forth such a system of natural theology 
(derived, as we believe, from revelation) as to make revelation 
itself apparently unnecessary. Some, on the other hand, re- 
duce human powers to so low a standard, as to leave it little ex- 
alted above the clay which is the souPs covering, the plastic 
recipient of external impressions. Veritas in medio. 

** Literary men, conversant with the difficulties, the refined logic, and 
the clashing theories of moral science, as well as speculative theologians, 
versed in the metaphysical subtleties of controversial divinity, looking 
back with complacent pride upon their own laborious studies, the long 
and patient attention which it has cost them to attain to any definite con- 
clusions, and the perplexing doubts which still embarrass every part of 
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their science, afler emploj^iog and exhausting the genius of the most 
acute and profound inquiries from Aristotle to Jonathan Edwards ; whilst 
they will most readily allow the moral sensibility of uneducated men to 
the powers of religious impression, are slow to admit that vulgar minds 
and undisciplined intellects can gain any really rational perception of the 
truths, connected with and involving such grand and high contempla- 
tions. They overlook the marked distinction between the nice analysis 
of principles, the accurate statement of definitions, the logical inferences 
from them, the daring solution of difficulties in the government of the 
world, and the structure of our own thoughts ; in short, between all that 
constitutes the theory of metaphysical science, and these mysterious but 
certain first truths and rational instincts which are implanted in the 
breasts of all men, and which prepare them to confess the power of a 
Cieator, to apprehend his perfections, and to know the obligations of his 
laws. The one is indeed an elevating employment of the intellect, but 
in its results how often vain and false — ^always how cold and inoperative I 
The others are in fact the germs and seeds of all intellectual and moral 
knowledge, and they are not the less efficient because they are not em- 
bodied in words, nor sorted and fashioned into systems. If philosophers 
will not confess them to be of reason, they tnust then be considered as 
something nobler and more divine than reason itself. They may lie 
dormant, in the darkness of ignorance, or the corruption of gross vice ; 
but, when the occasion which is to call them into energy arrives, they 
develop themselves, we know not how : heaven's beams shine upon them, 
and they burst into life and power." — pp. 68 — 70. 

The third essay on the probable characteristics of truth ia 
the doctrines, precepts, and moral influence of any religion, is, 
perhaps, the most interesting and valuable in the volume* We 
earnestly commend it to general notice. The fourth is on the 
intention and uses of the different kinds of evidences for the 
truth of Christianity. The fifth, on the critical, internal evi- 
dence ; and the sixth, on " the internal evidence arising from 
congruity of narrative and character — from style and manner ; 
with remarks upon the connexion of the partial obscurities of 
scripture, with its probable uses and intentions." 

We shall close our extracts with the following passage. We 
know, from the best proof, the sale of the edition, that many of 
our readers have already read the volume ; but such as have not, 
it will enable, in some measure, to judge for themselves, of the 
merits of the work. 

" Paul is portrayed as a man of learning and talent, of a profound 
theological education, and of an active mind, and his Epistles are con- 
fessedly remarkable for containing many things hard to understand. 
Why are they so ? Is it from the enthusiasm, the mysticism, or the affect- 
ed and oracular obscurity of the writer ? Or are not the subjects them- 
selves hard to be understood ? Many of them are things which the hu- 
man understanding can never completely grasp — of which we can have 
but partial and wholly inadequate conceptions, glimpses ; not distinct 
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views. Are not, in fact, all subjects connected with, or arising out of, 
the overwhelming truths of eternity, omnipotence and spiritual being — 
of the mysterious questions of the origin and existence of evil, and espe- 
cially of moral evil—- of the permission of sin, and the creation, by a 
benevolent and omniscient Creator, of accountable beings, with strong 
tendencies towards error and vice — of foreknowledge and free will, to- 
gether with the innumerable practical or theoretical doubts and opinions 
which grow out of these — ^are not all these subjects necessarily very hard 
to be understood by the human mind ? 

'* But in considering the internal signs of authenticity and veracity, I re- 
fer chiefly to the manner of his unfolding these opinions, and of arguing 
upon these subjects. It is a manner wholly original, and bearing the 
deepest impress of truth and nature. The writer professes himself to be 
one who has beard, and seen, and been taught unutterable things — who 
has been brought to th « knowledge and confession of that truth, which 
engrosses all his thoughts, and swallows up every other interest, not 
through the slow processes of reason, or by the observation of miracu- 
lous facts visible to the senses, or in the ordinary operation or moral il- 
lumination through the conscience and affections, but in a manner not 
only supernatural but wholly peculiar ; whose knowledge of the doc- 
trines, which, he authoritatively declares to his disciples, he tells them, 
came not of man nor through man, but immediately from the Father of 
lights, in a way which he himself does not and could not describe or ex- 
plain — whether in the body or out of the body, he is wholly uncertain. 

^* This statement, the objector will say, is the work either of delusion 
or imposture ; but let us compare the account given us of Paul's history 
and his state of mind with his writings, and mark how wonderful is the 
congruity which we may observe between them. 

" His style, forcible, flexible, and copious as it is, is not perspicuous ; 
but its obscurity is like that effulgence which the great English epic poet 
has described as being ^ dark with excess of light." His mind is evi- 
dently crowded with ideas struggling for utterance, with thoughts and 
emotions for which he finds language to be wholly inadequate, to which 
he feels that the habitual conceptions, the reason, the knowledge, the ex- 
perience, of those to whom he addresses himself, present no sufficient 
counterpart. He labors with the magnitude of a revelation, with the 
vastness and certainty of a knowledge, which his mind can with difficul- 
ty contain, and which he feels that he can but partially unfold to others. 

" His intense and immediate conviction of truth, is accompanied with 
an equal intensity of feeling. He is filled with devotion, fervid grati- 
tude, prostrate humility, unquenchable zeal. From these causes, natural- 
ly arise his sudden transitions, his rapid accumulations of thought upon 
thought. — Hence his peculiar mode of unexpectedly rising from the ar- 
gument in which the errors, or the controversies of the times happened 
to engage him, to loftier themes, and holier contemplations ; connecting 
with the business and controversies of this world, which were soon to pass 
away, considerations of eternal and universal importance, of whose reali- 
ty he had a still more intimate and present conviction. 

^ It is true, that to him who has made no approach to this knowledge, 
and more especially to him who has no answering sympathies to his 
kindling sentiment, much of this is, and must ever be, strangely and wild- 
ly obscure — his transitions must appear abrupt, his raptures extravagant 
or enthusiastic, and his reasonings incoherent or inconclusive. 
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. ^ Y«t, if we grant that be taught die trutb, and eniember the manner 
in which this truth is asserted to have been poured into his mind, and the 
extent and distinctness of the revelation so vouchsafed to him, then we 
can easily trace a most perfect coincidence between the style and cha- 
racter of thought, aigument, and language, and that state of feeling 
which we may judge to have been habitual to the writer whenever his 
mind was turned, either in direct meditation, or by some casual associa- 
tion, to the recollection of the *'deep things of God." — S,$B — 241. 

Mr* Verplanck's mind is deeply imbued with much reading in 
the best authors. The range of his illustrations sometimes cre- 
ates an incongruity between the sacredness of his subject, and 
his allusions ; but his argument is never weak, and he evinces a 
judgment, in a remarkable degree, calm and unprejudiced* 
Many of his readers will doubt the wisdom of generalizing so 
far as scarcely to specify the doctrines of revealed religion; and 
many will think that he speaks with less effect, because he stands 
so much in the outer porch of the temple* We are convinced, 
that the more we descend to particulars in the doctrines of 
Christ, the more we shall find a divine life in every vein and 
fibre* In general propositions, so much may be said on each 
hand, that tiie longer we live, the more we become sceptical of 
mere human reasonings* We remember to have heard, not 
many leagues from Coppet, that after M* Beniamin Constant 
had read, several years ago, an essay against religion to a circle 
at Madame de StaePs, she told him that the fashion had chang- 
ed, the times were altered, he ought now to write in favor of 
religion* He took the advice, and produced, in a few days, an 
admirable specimen of dialectics, refuting his former positions* 
We do not vouch for the truth of all this; senon e vero, i 
ben irovato. Mr* Yerplanck writes with the stamp of deep 
and earnest conviction ; and he proves so well the divine autho- 
rity of the Bible, that we hope he will soon be prepared to pro- 
nounce upon more than these preliminary considerations* His 
style is pure, perspicuous, and beautifully elaborated ; not always^ 
perhaps, sufficiently spirited and flowing, and sometimes, al- 
though not often, cumbersome and heavy; peculiarities which 
the habit of devoting himself more to philosophical abstractions 
than to the expression of eloquent feeling, has probably indu- 
ced* On a subject which has called forth the talents, the learn- 
ing, and the eloquence of the ablest divines, there was little rea- 
son to expect any increase or enforcement of the evidences of 
our faith* Mr* Yerplanck has, therefore, done much more than 
could be reasonably required* By an occasional contribution 
of new testimony, and a skilful and impressive exhibition of the 
old, he has given to his book a value, original in its character, 
and, we doubt not, lasting in its influence*- 

Voi>* I* 5 
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Abt. IV. — TJie Travellers. A Tale. Designed for Young Peo- 
pie. By the avihor of " Redwood.^^ New- York : Bliss & 
White. 1825. 

If there be any circumstance, by which the literature of the 
present century is advantageously distinguished from that of the 
preceding, it is the multiplication of books intended to improve 
the minds and form the manners of the young. The mere in- 
crease of books of this kind would not, perhaps, be a circum- 
stance on which we ought greatly to congratulate ourselves, 
were it not for the far greater ability and judgment with which 
they are composed. Writers of high reputation and great at- 
tainments, have set themselves diligently to smooth the difficul- 
ties of knowledge. They have reduced the sciences to their 
simplest and plainest rudiments. They have, in short, as near- 
ly as could be done, translated them into the ordinary language, 
and brought them down to the ordinary conceptions of life, so 
as to leave no obstacles in the way of their attainment, but such 
as are inherent in their own. nature. The topics of general 
knowledge have been presented to the youthful mind in the 
form of interesting conversations; and the principles of virtue 
and practical wisdom have been insinuated in captivating and 
elegant fictions. These things are a happy omen for the next 
generation. There are no duties which lie upon us with a more 
urgent and fearful responsibility, than our duties to Hiose who 
rise up to take our places in life after we are gone. We may, 
perhaps, do something for those who are arrived with us to ma- 
ture age, in the way of making them wiser; but it is little, very 
little, that our most painful exertions can effect towards ma- 
king them better. Indeed, society has good cause to esteem 
itself fortunate, if any means are devised to prevent them from 
becoming worse. It is only on the rising generation that we 
can feel any confidence that the lessons of virtue will not be 
lost; and if the age is to make any progress in goodness, if the 
world is ever to be reformed, it must be by the gradual influen- 
ces of a judicious system of education. 

It is matter of pleasure to us, to see a writer, of the powers 
possessed by the author of Redwood, employing her talents in 
a sphere where they are likely to do so much good. The work 
whose title we have placed at the head of this article, is an un- 
commonly graceful httle narrative, and will bear no unfavoura- 
ble comparison with the best of those engaging fictions of Miss 
Edgeworth^ which were, written with the same design. In 
some respect8,8heseem6tous to have the advantage of MissEdge- 
worfli. We refer to the inculcation of reUgious motives on 
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proper occasions, and to the wanner and deeper tone of feeling, 
and the brighter colouring of imagination, which pervades these 
pages. Not only are the writings of Miss Edgeworth, designed 
for youthful readers, carefully devested of whatever has the 
effect of exciting the imagination, but their tendency is to 
repress every thing like enthusiasm in youthful minds, and to 
reduce the motives of action to a sober calculation of worldly 
profit and advantage. Such a system, of course, excludes all 
religious influences, and with them, those generous impulses of 
the heart, which carry us out of ourselves, and prompt us to do 
good to others without caring for personal consequences. 
What is commonly cs^ed enthusiasm, is often only a fervid and 
active disinterestedness. It is, without doubt, exceedingly 
annoying when directed to trifling or impracticable oljects ; and 
very dangerous, when it mistakes hurtful for beneficial ones ; 
but it has been, and we apprehend will always be, the spring of 
nearly all the noble and illustrious actions which dignify the his- 
tory of the human race. It is the principle that agitates and 
purifies the moral world ; the great enemy of indolence, of the 
love of pleasure, and of selfish ambition. It is the powerful 
agent which breaks down established abuses, and at the sacrifice 
of present advantage, secures important blessings for posterity. 
Its entire absence from the mind may, in short, be looked 
upon as a sort of imperfection and deformity. It is a quality 
bestowed for wise purposes, and capable of being employed to 
effect important ends : its extravagances are without doubt to 
he checked, and its direction to be watched over and regu- 
lated ; but it is no more to be annihilated than either of our five 
senses. Nor is the imagination a faculty which a system 
of education, judiciously adapted to our nature, should aim 
to efface from the mind. It should, of course, be kept under 
a proper regulation ; but we need not waste time in attempting 
to show that it requires only a wise cultivation, to make it, what 
it was meant to be, an important means of happiness. That 
faculty • which spreads brightness and beauty over the face of 
nature ; which connects moral associations with inanimate objects ; 
the exercise of which makes society cheerfiil, and even turns 
solitude into a kind of society, is certainly to be looked upon, not 
merely as an innocent, but as a most useful and valuable faculty. 
The work we are now considering, is principally an account 
of a journey performed by two very young persons, a brother 
and sister, who, in company with their parents, make what is 
called the grand tour of Niagara, the lakes, &c. On flieir way, 
a variety ofinteresting incidents take place, which* by the judi- 
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ci6ii8 mftnagement of their parents, aided by the ingenuous re- 
flections of their own minds, are improved into so many lessons 
of wisdom and benevolence. Tney are related in a very 
spirited and agreeable manner. As a specimen of the work, we 
give one of those beautiful little narratives with which it is inter- 
spersed. A stranger is relating to the travellers a tradition 
concerning the ruins of an old French fortification, situated on 
a point of land at the junction of the Oswegatchie and the St« 
Lawrence. 

" A commanclant of this fort (which was built by the French to protect 
their tradejrs against the savages) married a young Iroquois, who was be- 
fore or after the marriage converted to the Catholic faith. She was the 
daughter of a chieftain of her tribe, and great efforts were made by her 
people to induce her to return to them. Her brother lurked in this neigh- 
bourhood, and procured interviews with her, and attempted to win her 
back by all the motives of national pride and family affection ; but all in 
vain. The young Garanga^ or, to call her by her baptismal name, Mar- 
guericdy was bound by a threefold cord — her love to her husband, to her 
son, and to her religion. Mecnmeh, finding persuasion ineffectual, had 
recourse to stratagem. The commandant was in the habit of going down 
the river often on llshing excursions, and when be returned, he would fire 
his ngnal gun, and Marguerite and her boy would hasten to the shore Co 
greet him. 

<< On one occasion he had been gone longer than usual. Marguerite 
was filled with apprehensions, natural enough at a tine when imminent 
dangers and hairbreadth escapes were of every day occurrence. She 
had sat in the tower and watched for the returning canoe till the lait 
beam of day bad faded from the waters ; — ^the deepening shadows of twi- 
light played tricks with her imagination. Once she was startled by the 
water-fowl, which, as it skimmed along the surface of the water, imaged 
to her fancy the light canoe impelled by her husband's vigorous arm->- 
again she heard the leap of the heavy muskalongi, and the splashing wa- 
ters sounded to her fancy like the first dash of the oar. That passed 
away, and disappointment and tears followed. Her boy was beside her ; 
the young Louis, who, though scarcely twelve years old, already had his 
imagination filled with daring deeds. Born and bred in a fort, he was an 
adept in the use of the bow and the musket ; courage seemed to be his 
instinct, and danger his element, and battles and wounds were ^ house- 
hold words' with him. He laughed at his mother's fears ; but, in spite 
of bis boyish ridicule, they strengthened, till apprehension seemed reali- 
ty. Suddenly the sound of the signal gun broke on the stillness of the 
night; Both mother and son sprang on their feet with a cry of joy, and 
were pressing hand in hand towards the outer gate, when a sentinel stop- 
ped them to remind Marguerite it was her husband's order that no one 
should venture without the walls after sunset. She, however, insisted on 
passing, and telling the soldier that she would answer to the command- 
ant for his breach of orders — she passed the outer barrier. Young l40uis 
held up his bow and arrow before the sentinel, saying gayly, * I am my 
mother's body-guard you know.' Tradition has preserved these trifling 
circumstances, as the events that followed rendered them memorable. 
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^ The difitance, continued the strmger, from the fort to die phu» 
where the commandant moored bis canoe was triding, and quickly passi- 
ed Marguerite and Louis dew along the narrow foot path, reached the 

shore, and were in the arms of Mecumeh and his fierce cempa* 

nions. Entreaties and resistance were alike vain. Resistance was made, 
with a manly spirit, by young Louis, who drew a knife from the girdle of 
one of the Indians, and attempted to plunge it into the bosom of Mecu* 
neh, who was roughly binding his wampum belt over Marguerite's mouth, 
to deaden the sound of bet screams. The uncle wrested the knife from 
Jbim, and smiled proudly on him, as if he recognised in the brate boy a 
flcion from his own stock. 

'* The Indians had two canoes ; Marguerite was conveyed to one, Louift 
to the other*— and both canoes were rowed into the Oswegatchie, and up 
the stream as fast as it was possible to impel them against the current of 
the river* 

" Not a word nor cry escaped the boy : he seemed intent on some pur- 
pose, and when the canoe approached near the shore, he took off a mili* 
tary cap he wore, and threw it so skilfully that it lodged, where be meant 
it should, on the branch of a tree which projected over the water. There 
was a long white feather in the cap. The Indians had observed the boy's 
movement— 7they held up their oars for a moment, and seemed to consult 
whether they should return and remove the cap ; but after a moment, 
they again dashed their oars in the water, and proceeded forward. They 
continued rowing for a few miles, and then landed ; hid their canoes be^ 
hind some trees on the river's bank, and plunged into the woods with their 
prisoners. It seems to have been their intention to have returned to their 
canoes in the morning, and they had not proceeded far from the shore, 
when they kindled a fire, and prepared some food^ and offered a share of 
it to Marguerite and Louis. Poor Marguerite, as you may suppose, had 
DO mind to eat ; but Louis, saith tradition, ate as heartily as if he had 
been safe within the walls of the fart. After the supper, the Indians 
stretched themselves before the fire, but not till they had taken the precau- 
tion to bind Marguerite to a tree, and to compel Louis to lie down in the 
arms of his uncle Mecumeh. Neither of the prisoners, as you may ima- 
gine, closed their eyes. Louis kept his fixed on his mother. She'sat up- 
right beside an oak tree ; the cord was fastened around her waist, and 
bound around the tree, which had been blasted by lightning ; the mooa 
poured its beams through the naked branches upon her face, convulsed 
with the agony of despair and fear. With one hand she held a crucifix to 
her lips; the other was on her rosary. The sight of his mother in such a 
situation, stirred up daring thoughts in the bosom of the heroic boy — but 
he lay powerless in his uncle's naked brawny arms. He tried to disen- 
gage himself, but at the slightest movement, Mecumeh, though still sleep- 
ing, seemed conscious, and strained him closer to him. At last the strong 
sleep, that in the depth of the night steeps the senses in utter fbrgetful- 
oess, overpowered him^ — his arms relaxed their hold, and dropped beside 
him, and left Louis free. 

^ He rose cautiously, looked for one instant on the Indians, and assur- 
ed himself they all slept profoundly. He then possessed himself of Me- 
cnmeh's knife, which lay at his feet, and severed the cord that bound his 
mother to the tree. Neither of them spoke a word — but with th« least 
possible sound they resumed the way by which they had come from the 
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shore. Louis in the confidence, and Marguerite with the faint hope, of 
reaching it before they were overtaken. 

** You may imagine how often the poor mother, timid as a fawn, was 
startled by the evening breeze stirring the leaves ; but the boy bounded 
forward as if there were neither fear nor danger in the world. 

*' They had nearly attained the margin of the river, where Louis meant 
to launch one of the canoes and drop down the current, when the Indian 
yell resounding through the woods, struckon their ears. They were miss- 
ed, pursued, and escape was impossible. Marguerite, panic-struck, sunk 
to the ground. Nothing could check the career of Louis. ' On — on, 
mother, he cried, ' to the shore — to the shore.' She rose and instinc- 
tively followed her boy. The sound of pursuit came nearer and nearer. 
They reached the shore, and there beheld three canoes coming swiftly up 
the river. Animated with hope, Louis screamed the watch word of the 
garrison, and was answered by his father's voice. 

** The possibility of escape, and the certain approach of her husband, 
infused new life into Marguerite. ' Your father cannot see us,' she said, 

* as we stand here in the shade of the trees ; hide yourself in that thicket ; 
I will plunge into the water.' Louis crouched under the bushes, and was 
completely hidden by an overhanging grape-vine, while his mother ad- 
vanced a few steps into the water and stood erect, where she could be dis- 
tinctly seen. A sbuut from the canOes apprised her that she was recog- 
nised ; and at the same moment, the Indians, who had now reached the 
shore, rent the air with their cries of rage and defiance. They stood for 
a moment, as if deliberating what next to do ; Mecumeb maintained an 
undaunted and resolved air — but with his followers the aspect of armed 
men, and a force thrice their number, had its usual effect. They fled. 
He looked after them,* cried * shame !' and then, with a desperate yell, 
leaped into the water, and stood beside Marguerite. The canoes were 
now within a few yards. — He put his knife to her bosom — * The daughter 
of Teeumseh,' he said, ' should have died by the judgment of our war- 
riors, but i|ow by her broiher's hand must she perish :' and he drew back 
his arm to give vigor to the fatal stroke, when an arr6w pierced his own 
breast, and he fell insensible at his sister's side. A moment after Mar- 
guerite was in the arms of her husband, and Louis, with his bow un- 
strung, bounded from the shore, and was received in his father's canbe ; 
and the wild shores rung with the acclamations of the soldiers, while his 
father's tears of pride and joy were poured like rain upon his cheek. 

** The stranger paused, and Edward breathed one long breath, expres- 
sive of the interest with which he had listened to the tale ; and then said, 

* You have not told us, sir, how the commandant was so fortunate as to 
pursue in the right direction.' 

'* He returned soon after Marguerite's departure, and of course was at 
no loss to determine that she had been taken in the toils of her brother. 
He explored the mouth of the Oswegatchie, thinking it possible that the 
savages might have left their canoes moored there, and taken to the land. 
Louis's cap and feather caught his eye, and furnished him a clue. You 
have now my whole story, concluded the stranger ; and though I can- 
not vouch 'for its accuracy, many similar circumstances must have occur- 
red, while this country was a wilderness, and my tradition is at least sup^ 
ported by probability." 
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Abt* W.^^Lionel Lincoln^ or the Leaguer of Boston* By the 
Author of the Pioneers, Pilots fyc. New- York: 1826- 
Charles Wiley. 2 vols. pp. 633. . 

The principal aims of criticism in the journals that come to us 
from abroad, appear to be, to anticipate and to modify general 
opinion in relation to the works and the subjects discussed in 
them. They always aspire to at least the judicial, and almost 
always to the legislative function in literature. It is not 
enough for the Aristarchuses of these lettered aristocracies to 
apply sometimes a mistaken, sometimes a supposed, and 
sometimes a distorted rule ; but in defiance of the principles 
of all sound governments, in the republic of which the go- 
vernment should be the soundest, they create the very code 
that they administer, and judge the applicant for literary jus- 
tice, by a system of ex post facto laws, undiscoverable through 
any human ingenuity by the individual whose practice they 
should have directed. It is not surprising, in this state of 
things, that great varieties sgid inconsistencies should be found 
in the progress of the same work ; that caprice should contra- 
dict caprice, and that one writer^s partiaUties, antipathies, and 
prejudices should counteract another's; that judgments pre- 
viously pronounced should be forgotten, when new ones on the 
same subject are to be declared, or when the same author pre- 
sents himself at successive periods before the same tribunal ; — 
or that even the safe policy of criticism should change, as the 
minor becomes a man, or as the loyal colony passes through 
rebellion and independence to rivalry and triumph. Indeed, 
as long as this assumption is maintained, instances will never 
be wanting, like those of Lord Byron and of America, of these 
arbiters of |literary destiny beginning in " Ercles' vein," and 
ending with " roaring you as gently as any sucking dove." 

A wiser, and certainly a less dangerous course, would be, for 
a body of critics, however originally established, whether auto- 
clete or regularly nominated and elected, to consider themselves, 
in the exercise of their public duties, as the representatives of the 
reading community, — to regard the sentiments expressed by 
thinking men, where the majority is overwhelming, (particularly 
in all matters of taste, in which opinions incessantly and inno- 
cently clash,) almost as the instructions of constituents, — and 
where the division of parties is obvious and decided, at least to 
state the conflicting opinions, let their own be what they may. 
We would not, by this, be understood as suggesting the idea of re- 
linquishing our claim to the casting vote in those innumerable 
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qucBtions of criticism where the equities of taste are equal, or 
even of compromising our cathedretical rights, on any occasion 
which may require their vindication. Far from uiB be so tame a 
concession of our prerogative, and so cowardly a desertion of our 
duty; especially while our country, which bids fair to furnish 
the chief materials for their exercise, is yet in the earliest stage 
of its literary boyhood, the very age for castigation. Our ob- 
ject is simply to allude to the advantages which the critic may 
derive from the consultation of public opinion, and to profess 
our respect for that tribunal, winch, after all, is the one from 
which must eventually emanate, every benefit that the author 
can anticipate, and all the severities from which he has occa- 
sion to shrink. 

The book .of which the title is at the head of this arti- 
cle, has been in the hands, probably, of all who are our 
readers, and certainly of thousands who are not so, long enough 
for a full and fair discussion of its excellencies and defects to 
have taken place, and to have allowed the jtumult of spirits 
which attends the early perusal of a woik expected with so 
much impatience, to subside into a calm appreciation of its 
merits. It is obvious, then, that our remarks'can do littie to 
affect opinions in relation to it, which, independently of them, 
must have been already formed. We cannot, however, resign 
our prescriptive right to pronounce our judgment in a case so 
peculiarly within our province ; nor are we willing to deny our- 
selves the honest triumph of welcoming a production which 
not only is, but what is no less important to us as Americans, is 
allowed abroad to be, a work of nndoubted genius. Unquestion- 
able, however, as are its claims to be so considered, perhaps no 
book has appeared among us, and been universally read, which 
has given rise to a division of sentiments respecting its merits, 
so marked, and so easily assignable to different classes of minds. 
Those who read merely to be detained by variety of incident, 
or to be amused with vivid and energetic dialogue, or to be ex- 
cited by highly wrought catastrophe, complain, when they have 
concluded it, of its general deficiency in all these particu- 
lars. Those who require original, and strongly marked, and 
completely sustained character, are less disappointed, although 
by no means thoroughly satisfied. The verbal critic, the 
mere "auceps syllabarum," utters an exclamation of loyal hor- 
ror over the countless instances in which the laws of the Code 
Priscian are irreverently violated. Who then, it may be ask- 
ed, are the .readers that allow it to be a successful effort to 
maintain, and even to elevate the previously acquired reputa- 
tion of its author ? They are those of the highest order. Tbty 
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are tiiose who are capable of beii^ delighted with a fresh and 
full infusion of the political tone of the most doubtful period of 
their own national history ; who can glow with grateful exul- 
tation when they see a faithful picture, by the pencil of a native 
artist, of the scenes of their fadiers' stru^les for their own in- 
heritance, which had hitherto baffled all attempts to give them 
any other interest than that which they derive from being the 
starting post to the goal of freedom. It should alone be enough 
to satisfy a craving for the praise of power and originality, even 
as inordinate as that betrayed by the author of the bool^ before 
us in its preface, that he has been the first among us to dress in 
the evergreens of a fertile fancy, that consecrated spot where the 
most glorious feat of our independence was originally achieved, 
— on which the loftiest monument of the age is almost ready to 
be reared, — ^and over which the proudest eloquence of our 
country is preparing to pour its charm* 

We shall proceed to justify, in detail, some of these prelimi- 
nary remarks. And first for the plot. The hero of the story 
is a Bostonian by birth, educated m England, who on arriving 
at man's estate, returns to his native town as a major in the Bri- 
tish service. On his return voyage, a stranger on board 
acquires, by some secret sympathy, a mysterious influence over 
him. This stranger, who afterwards proves to be his father, 
excites in the earlier part of the narrative, a powerful interest, 
from his seeming to be governed in all his actions by that master- 
spirit of the times in the colonies, which the author has display- 
ed with great force and truth in some of the subordinate cha- 
racters. This interest, however, totally vanishes with respect 
to the stranger, when we are informed that he is intended to be 
represented as a maniac ; and we feel almost sorry that we had 
everindulgedit, when we find, (vol. 2. p. 216.) the reasons of his 
apparent devotion to the American cause, and of the " eternal 
hatred to that country fro^i which he sprung, and those laws 
under which he was bom,'' in which he invokes his son, at his 
mother's grave, to join him, — ^to be simply Ihat in England, bed- 
lamites are confined, or, to use his own words, that ''an inno- 
cent and unoffending man can be levelled with the beasts of the 
field, and be made to rave even at his Maker, in the bitterness 
of his sufferings." The cause of this lunacy, of which Lionel 
himself is meant to seem to have a spice, is partly a hereditary 
tendency to the malady, but chiefly a shade thrown over the cha- 
racter, of hb deceased wife by his aunt, Mrs. Lechmere, as un^^ 
accountable an old lady as any of whom either romance or 
real life has ever yielded a specimen. This obsolete female. 

Vol. I. 6 
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(the aunt, it is to be remembered, of die fiitber of Lionel, whooe 
own years are beyond the age of man,) enters the bode in bjs- 
tencs, falls out of one fit into another mrough the whole course 
of the storj, and makes her final exit in violent convuhioos* 
Her ruling passion is represented to be a desire to connect her 
own family with that or lincoln, which appears to goyem her 
firom generation to generation. Her first experiment, with this 
view, is a long-sighted attempt upon the father of Lionel, be* 
fore he is known as the heir of the house of Lincoln, in fiivor 
of her own daughter. This fiaJls through, however, — the lady 
attaching herself to Colonel Dynevor, and becmning the mo- 
ther of Cecil, and the gentleman first seddng an intinutcy moie 
to^his taste with Abigail Pray, (a pretty domestic of his aunt's, 
who becomes the mother of Job Pray,) and then disappointing 
her views for ever, by marrying her god-dau^ter, PriaciUa 
Lechmere, afterwards the mother of Lionel. AH Mrs* Lech- 
mere's visions of glory now give place to her thirst for revenge 
upon the being who has dispelled them. Accordingly, during 
his stay in England, where he goes to secure the title and estates 
of his family, which fall to him just at this crisis, die prepares, in 
conjunction with Abigail Pray, a plot to convince him that his 
wife, whose death takes place before his return, had been frith- 
less during his absence. Their contrivance succeeds, and die 
reason of Sir Lionel is by these means sufficiently unsettled to 
enable Mrs. Lechmere to procure his subsequent confinement in 
England, as a lunatic, from which he does not escape until he 
accompanies his son, sdthou^ unknown to him, on his expedition 
to the colonies^ The changes wrou^t in him by time, suffering, 
and disease, are such, l^t neither Abigail Pray, in whose house 
he takes up his abode, nor Mrs. Lechmere, whose death he pre- 
dicts, although hints enough are fiequently tibrown out to quick- 
en their penetration^ seems even to suspect his identity. In 
the mean while, the presence of Licmel in the house of Mrs. 
Lechmere, revives her former passion ; and the charms of her 
grand-daughter Cecil achieve the triumph of which she had been 
forced by experience to despair. On Lionel's recovery from 
a wound received in the battle of Breed's Hill, a moment of ten- 
derness into which Cecil is betrayed by her sympathy for her 
cousin's protracted sufferings, leads, (in the language of the au- 
thor,) to Lionel's ^^ favoring l]^r wititi a very particular commu- 
nication," and on applying to Mrs. Lechmere for her consent, 
she urges their union on £e same evening. The young lady, 
who appears determined to have as much ceremonial about the 
matter as the circumstances will admit, inmts upon bdi^ mar- 
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riedin church. AccordUnglj, in the imdst of a violent snow- 
storm, the brid^room goes himself after the parson, and, at ten 
o?clock, that Ihe bride mi^t not be exposed to the stare of too^ 
numerous a congr^tion, she and her atten<buits are driven to 
the spot in her lover's ^ tom-pnng ;' the benediction is pronoun*^ 
ced, in spite of a gigantic shadow upon the walk which at first 
threatens to forbid the banns, and Lionel and his wife adjourn to 
the Iwuse of Mrs. Ledunere just in time to witness her dea&,^ — ^to 
listen to the mysterious d^iunciations of the staranger, who is 
aiB jret known l^ no other name than Ralph, — ^and to overhear 
the busy preparations for their supper that are makmg by their 
cousin Miss Agnes Danforth, more extensive, perhaps, than 
was necessaiT for a party of three persons, the appetites of two 
of ^om, at leasts mi^ be naturally supposed to be somewhat 
impaired by the antecedent occurrences of the evening. This 
happy consummation, however, does not take place ; for when 
Cecil, under the influence of some indefinite apprehension, goes 
to her husband's apartment in search of him — 

Alas! he was not to be found, 
Nor at that hour could any thing be guessed 
But that he wasnot. 

We have examined diligently into all the subsequent facts 
in the book, and hate endeavored not to overlook any of what 
the author calls *^ the circumstances more probable than facts," 
in the hope of finding some explanation of Lionel's strange 
elopement at this particular conjuncture. The only probable 
solution of it, however, that we have been able to discover, is 
a pious purpose of visiting his mother's grave — ^a purpose that 
would not have been likely to grow cool bv adding a single day 
to the score, at least, of years during which the execution of it 
had lieen deferred. It cannot certainly be accounted for by the 
supposition of a malignant exertion oi the mysterious influence 
of Ralph, after the shadowy aj^probation of their nuptials 
which he exhibited upon the ceiling of the church. Cecil, 
however, in spite of the questionable appearance of this ap- 
parent abandonment, prosecutes her search after her husband, 
until she finds him^ at last, a prisoner to the rebels at Cambridge. 
She is accompanied on this excursion by an ^' unknown man," 
who, introducing himself to one of Lionel's friends, volunteers 
his services (o her, and afterwards proves to be the keeper of 
Sir Lionel, and pursues his victim with unaccountable perti- 
nacity, even after the death of Mrs. {jechmere, from whom the 
only mtelligible persecution of him has previously proceeded. 
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The escape of Lionel is contrived by his father in such a man- 
ner as to exchai^e him for the said keeper, for whom the old 
jrentlenoan appears to entertain a most cordial horror« On 
meir return he conducts his son, still unknown to him, to the 
spot where his mother is interred, and there makes a last and 
successful effort to induce him to desert the British for the 
American arms. 

We are now introduced to the great catastrophe of the sto- 
ry. Job Pray is disposed of by a compUcation of maladies 
arising partly from starvation, — partly from the effects of the 
burns and bruises inflicted by the revenge of a mob of infuriated 
soldiers whose captainhe had shot in a skirmirii—^nd partly from 
a surfeit of ham, administered to him during the early stages of 
the small pox in the presence of his mother, a professed nurse, 
by an epicurean captain, whose gourmandise and good humor 
make a conspicuous figure in the book, and who first prepares 
this salutary prescription for his patient over a fire made of a 
bunch of oakum and his own wooden leg, and then partakes of 
it himself in the midst of a scene of squalid horror that mi^t 
have appalled the most valiant of trencher-men. The leading 
characters then all assemble on the stage. The details of the 
family history are stated by Abigail Pray ; but the great myste- 
ry of the connexion between Ralph and Lionel is cleared up, 
after all, by Cecil herself, who appears to have possessed the 
secret all adong with most unfeminine composure, and who dis- 
closes it at last only to prevent the violence threatened by her 
husband against his unknown father. The keeper, in the mean 
time, escapes from the durance so ingeniously shifted upon him 
by his patient, bursts the door of the apartment where all 
these events are occurring, frees Abigail Pray from the fiiry of 
her ''sometime'' lover, and in the struggle which then takes 
place between them, whether from malignity, or revenge, or 
for hire, or in self-defence, we confess we know not, puts an end 
almost to the story and quite to Sir Lionel, by stabbing him on 
the spot. The filial piety of Lionel subsequently rewards this 
man for having so dexterously put the old gentleman out of 
his misery, by directing his friends in America to place him 
in a situation where his '' future comfort might be amply secu- 
red,'' after having for a long time '' importuned him, without 
success," to return to his own country, and receive from the sup- 
porter of the honors of the house of Lincoln the meed of his 
exemplary devotion to the interests of his family. 

If there be any truth in this sketch of the bare outline of 
the story, it cannot be denied that it exhibits many signa) vio- 
lations both of probability and consistency. We are aware, 
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however, mach as we may deplore the fact, that ihe novelists 
of the day no more hold thonselves bound to preserve int^ri* 
ty of incident in their writii^, than the dramatists do to record 
tifie unities of time and place in the productions which 3iey 
submit to the stage ; and that the examples of Ariosto, and 
Cervantes, and Scott, are as much at hand to just^ the one, 
as. that of Shakspeare is to vindicate the other of these bands 
of licensed tran^ressors of literary decorum. It should be insist- 
ed, nevertheless, where the writer of fiction exempts himself 
from the trammels of these salutary restraints upon his fancy, 
that he should give his readers the benefit of his prescriptive 
privil^e in the variety, and spirit, and strength of his separate 
incidents^-^in the power with which he prepares each crisis in 
his story — ^in energy of dial(^e — ^in vivichiess of description — in 
a display of all the graces for which his faculties are left free 
by this convenient enfranchisement. Our author has undoubt- 
edly purchased his exemption from the laws of the severer 
school of writers of his c^lss, by a conformity in the main wifli 
this fair condition ; and we are not disposed to quarrel with his 
deviations, althou^ they are certainly, in some cases, unusual- 
ly wide, when no great loss is actually sustained, and when most 
of the purposes of pleasure and profit for which We undertook 
our voyage together, are perhaps by that very meani? more 
speedily, if not more completely fulfilled. 

A number of minor inconsistencies in the circumstances may 
be detected by any reader who is not too completely absorbed 
in the general current of. the narrative to remark the impossibi« 
lities in nature, that are scattered over diiTerent parts of it« A 
moon appears to be '' shining on, shining on" with- exemplary 
constancy, through almost every scene, quite superior to the ca- 
prices that are usually attributed to that changeable satellite* 
A disease which is known to be rather deliberate in its. com- 
munication, is gifted with the power of almost instantaneous 
infection; and in its most nauseating period, leaves the pa- 
tient open to the solicitations of a sii^ularly uncalculanng 
appetite. A wounded officer, with a* ball remaining in his 
body, is kept for upwards of seven months in alternate states 
of torpor and delirium, by anodynes administered at ^ the dis- 
cretion of his valet ; and then, when the ball is extracted, and 
the efiects of the opiate have ceased, awakes suddenly, in a con- 
dition to enter instantly upon the arduous duties of a lover, and 
the important responsibilities of a husband ; and even to perform, 
in the worst of weather, a pedestrian excursion of some length, 
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in the coone of which he is engaged in at least one scirfle, suf- 
ficient to fofm rather a serious tnal for strength that could not 
be supposed to be yet perfectly re-established* But the incon- 
firuity that has most incomprehensibly escaped the valance of 
&e autkor, is the momentary apparition <tf the aaow-^orm at the 
wedding; which seems to be ^^just shown'' for the purpose of 
esaggemng the feariul features of the scene ; and wesk to be 
^*put up again,'' lest the handling <^it should freeze Us inven<* 
tion* However this ma^ be, no more isheard otiU Itoppoaes 
no obstacle, either to Lionel's expedition or to GecU's pursuit ; 
and on the next evening, or at furthest the next but one, she pro- 
secutes her path over ^^ &ded herbage ;" they hear the chittier of 
feet on the frosBen ground ; they ride in wagons, of which the 
wheels are unin^^ed ; and to crown all, they discover a spot 
in the church-yard from which the diroud of nature had not 
bete Withdrawn, and sit upon grave stones which must have 
been covered with the most comfortless of cusluons. Now, 
may it not be asked without captiousness, whether all such ble- 
misb^ cannot easily be avoided ? And if they can, ou^t &ey 
to be allowed to escape ? When they are perceived, and some of 
tiiem could hardly be overlooked by the most cursory of readers, 
what is their effect ? The charm of that part of the story which 
they are (permitted to disfigure, is, for the moment, destroyed* 
Our attention becomes fastened upon some particular fact which 
is not in the order of things possible, and our temporary illusion 
with respect to the whole vanishes at once. We are affected 
(to illustrate the greater by the less) as by the occurrence of 
qome tame phrase of common life, in the dial(^e of intense 
passion^ and cannot forgive the inadvertence that has dispelled 
our delightful dream. It is, in short, as essential ta our interest, 
that tiie descriptive writer diould show us that he sees what he 
paintSj as it is to our emotion, that the eloquent speaker should 
convince us that he feels what he utters. 

The characters introduced into this story, are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, strikingly drawn and spiritedly sustained. The stan- 
dard parts of tbelady and the lover are respectably filled by Lio- 
nel and Cecil ; and tihe declaration scene on Lionel's recovery, is 
certainly not without t^idemess. Miss Danforth, although she 
seems to contribute little to the conduct of the narrative, is quite 
a fiur specimen of the spirit of our countrywomen in the days 
when patriotism was of no sex. Mrs. Lechmere is decidedly 
overstrained. Ralph has too much method in his madness, to be 
allowed all the privileges of that condition, and there appears 
to be no sufficient cause for all the effects which he is made to 
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produce* The Flibbertigibbet of the tale, Job Pray, is a happy 
attempt at one of those beings endowed with ubiquity, cmrni- 
Bcience, and fatuity, which ttie practice €£, modem novelists 
has made almost as essential to a regularly constructed produc- 
tion of this class, as the Arlecchino is to the Italian Opera Btiffa* 
His shrewdness, however, . would frequently make us forget the 
light in which the author intends us to consider him, were we 
not repeatedly recaUed to the remembrance of it by Ihe epi- 
thets of ^simpleton,' 'fool,' 4dtpt,' and 'chaiiigeling,' which he 
iqiplies so unceremoniously, and sometimes we cannot help 
thinking so tm&irly, to this boy of twenty-seven. But, in spite 
of this httle incongruity. Job is interesting tbroi^out. His 
courage, his fidelity, his con^ant exultation m being ^'a Boston 
boy," his undiaken confidence, fiiat ''the people will show the 
{grannies the law," the delight with wluch he dwells upon the 
idea of "a stir in Old Funnel," and many other happily imagined 
and ably developed traits, make^ him, altogether, a successfiil de- 
lineation of a character the most difficult to drsiw, because, as a 
whole, it is without a model in nature. Abigail Pray is.the only 
other leading personage, and she appeai:s to be of little use butto 
explain^ in tibe catastrophe, some of the mysteries of tiie stMy, 
wmch might, perhaps, have been explained as well without her* 

Among the subordinate characters, Polwarlh is die most con* 
spicuous, and he certainly discharges his various fimctions of 
captain, companion, caterer, and cook, wilb great consistency, 
and, sometimes, with ii^nite humor. The ingenuity with which 
he draws all his illustrations of every topic, from the savory sub* 
jecton which he delists to dwell, is, in many cases, adiairable; 
but there is often an exs^eration about him approachil^ to ca- 
ricature. We mean, for example, where he is made to ad- 
minister his uncouth and unwholesome prescription to the dying 
Job, and to lecture the conscience-stricken and repliant Abi- 
gail, at her last gasp, uponthe excellencies and the aijoytnents 
of eating. 

To one class of individuals, whom &e period and die scene 
of the story naturally introduce, we do not Ihink that the auttKor 
has done mat justice which we had a r^t to expect fitmi die 
subject itself^ and fi^m hb own unquestioned powers. We re-* 
fer to those from whom specimens nu^t have been fumidied of 
the yankee character and dialect. The instances of the old 
woman at Cambridge, the old man in the wagon, Allen, and 
above all, Seth Sage, aldiough slight in themselves, are excdlenl 
as/arasdiey^, and show what might have been done if pains 
hadbeen taken toehboratetfaatpartof the work* Wbywerewe 
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not presented with one of a bi^er order and on a greater scale? 
Was it too much to demand of the inventor of tibat prince of 
whalers, the inimitable Tom Coffin, that he should extend his 
observations to another sphere, and not overlook the opportu- 
nity that lay so invitingly before him, of producing, at full length, 
a nuged yankee hero of the Stark or Putnam school ? 

Vre shall not descend to the invidious office of enumerating 
the oversidits in mere style and the use of language, which are 
to be found so firequently in the pages of this wwk. The author, 
in his pre&ce, has so contumaciously disclaimed all critical ju- 
risdiction, that we fear it would be of little benefit to him, as it 
certainly would be of httle interest to others, to point out his 
instances of baldness or mannerism in using some favorite word 
on subjects entirely inconsistent with each other— -of mistake, 
in applying common words odierwise than in tJieir common and 
only intelugible acceptation— of afiTectation and inelegance, in 
using his verbs in the interrogative form, invariably without 
auxiUaries — and of carelessness, if not clumsiness, in leaving his 
meaning so entai^led in the web of his constructi<m, that our 
struggles to free it to our own comprehension, have been 
sometimes entirely unsuccessful. We regret this the more, be- 
cause the author's popularity is likely to carry his example into 
precedent ; and we are unwilling that our subsequent writers 
should be allowed to avail themselves of the sanction of his 
authority for vices in style, which in spite of his candid confession 
of havii^ long since forgotten the little that coU^es and (some 
may think he mi^t have added) that schools have tau^t him, 
must, for the most part, have bcMen committed rattier from indo- 
lence than ^orance. We do not wish, however, to dwell 
upon this ungrateful topic; and, resting our hopes of his fiirther 
amendment in this respect, upon the improvement which he has 
remlarly exhibited from '' Precaution'' to the present work, 
ramer than upon any expectation of furnishing him with ^^a sin- 
gle hint which his humble powers can improve," we shall pro- 
ceed to those features of the latter which we have been able to 
contemplate with unalloyed admiration. 

The writer of the religious or of the historical novel, has diffi- 
culties to contend with, peculiar to the walk of composition which 
he has selected ; and unless the purposes of his woik be blended 
in those nice proportions which it is the lot of few exactly to 
attain, the lighter reader will skim over the fiction, and tlurow 
aside &e remainder with disgust, while the graver one will pre- 
fer to .deduce his morality fn>m real sermons, and to sedc his 
knowledge in the authorized and established repositories of 
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&ct8# The composition of the histpiical novel is enciunbered 
with still another and a greater embarra88^)ent• The author is 
obliged to r^ard, in the invention of his characters and incidents, 
all me proprieties of reality, and of that very reality in which 
he has placed his scei^, witb far more strictness here, than in 
fictions where no measure is immediately at hand to detect and 
to estimate his extravagance. The circumstances and charac- 
ters which are known, have the effect ckT familiar objects in a 
landscape, which not only enable you to ju<%e of the general 
jperspective, but to ascertain the magnitude of others, wluch tibe 
artist^ in the absence of these convenient tests of nature, might 
with impunity exa^erate^ or ^stort. The writer of such a work, 
liien^has stretched bis imaginations upon a Procrustean bed of his 
oiirn makinff, and most force them all to correspond to it, at what- 
ever risk o? dislocating the limbs, or mutilating the stature of 
these children of his brain. In surmounting all these difficult 
ties, the author of this book Jias been eminently successful. He 
has thrown himself fearlessly into the midst of scenes, fre^ in 
the personal experience of many who are now alive, and des- 
tined to be eternally fresh in tb^ traditional recollections of 
millions wjio have not yet begun to live. He has transfused 
into his narrative the sturdy spirit of those times^ when every 
citizen was a soldier, add every soldier a patriot. Even in the 
humble personages whom he has chosen to illustrate this spirit, 
he has exhibited with admirable consistency, the sagacity with 
which the colonists discovered, and the shrewdness with' which 
they explained their rights, as well as the jealousy with which 
they guarded, and tiie stoutness with which they defended them* 
The pettiness and homeliness of the details of these struggles, 
.as<;ompared with the laig;er operations of European wamre, 
which have made them to be usually considered unfit themes 
for the imaginative writer, have i]M>t induced him to shrink from 
the battle grounds on which our freedom was bom, or to pass 
them by as unsusceptible of the decorations, or unworthy of the 
gifts of genius. In the skirmish at Lexington, the retreat from 
Concord, and the battle of Breed's or bunker's Hill, be has 
fairly transplanted us to the periods and the spots which he de- 
scribes; and with that rare felicity, both of selection and color- 
XDg^ which is at once the triumph and the test of talent, he has 
made us see, and hear, and feel all the stir of the glorious strife 
which has led to consequences ineffiibly more glorious. But it 
would be tame and even unfair, to estimate the value of this 
part of the story by the interest which it may create in the pre- 
sent generation of readers. It deserves to be considered with 
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more extended views. It deserves to be appreciated by the ef- 
fects which it must produce, as a portion of our national Utera* 
ture, upon the young and ardent lover of his country, in those 
days when distance of time shall have somewhat blended and 
souened the ruder features of reality, which now we can hardly 
help .associating with events so near us both in time and place. 
How much more delightful to an author, must be the conscious- 
ness that he is destined, perhaps, to contribute to the formation 
of the future character of a part of his countrymen, by min- 
gling his own productions with their earliest and most sacred 
national associations, than the barren and temporary triumph of 
having succeeded at last in wringing from the foreign arbi^rs of 
literary fate, by a studied and constant conformity to their pre- 
judices, the wretched privilege of literary naturalization. To 
this consciousness we think Mr. Cooper, has an undeniable 
right ; and however our duty may have compelled us to notice 
the minor blemishes of his book, he has no readers who r^ard 
with more complacency than ourselves, what he has already 
done, or who await with more earnest expectation, what we 
hdpe he feels himself bound Jto continue to do. 

Abt. VI. — The Journal of Madam Knight, and Rev* Mr* Buck- 
ingham, from the Original Manuscripts, written in 1 704 and 
1710. New-York. Wilder and Campbell. 1 825. 

The publication of an old American manuscript is too great 
a rarity not to be especially entitled to our notice. And here is 
one so old, so very old, that the great grandchildren of the au- 
thoress (if she ever had any) must have died before its publi- 
cation.^ We candidly acknowledge, that we felt, at first, un- 
willing to give credit to so improbable a story^ but a sight of the 
original, with which we have been favored, vanquished all our 
doubts. It is a genuine antique, a manuscript of unquestiona- 
ble yellowness, of most manifest fragilily, and withal, of a^* very 
ancient and fish-like smell.^' The antiquarians of Europe may 
turn up their noses, as they please, at archives but a hundred and 
twenty years old; we can tell fhem, that we felt as much de- 
light at the sight of this relic of our fabulous ages, as Champol- 
lion must have felt when his eyes first glanced upon the hiero- 
glyphic records of the Pharaohs of Egypt. 

The manuscript was written, it appears, in the latter part of 
the year 1704, seventy-two before the revolutionary war, and 
is a faithful copy from the diary of a journey from Boston to 
New- York, undertaken, and (after many wonderful escapes) 
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successfiiUy accomplished, by a very worthy, well-informed, 
and enterprising woman, of the name of Madam Knight. She 
was so. called) we are informed, out of respect to her character, 
according to a custom, which, it seems, was once common in 
JNew-England. The Bostonians have no reason to he ashamed 
of Madam Knight. She must have been no common woman, 
who could intrepidly encounter the hardships and the hazards 
of a long and tedious journey, two hundred and fifty miles of 
which were over a tract as little travelled as the country of the 
Pottowattomies. Who can help admiring the fearlessness, 
with which, even in that dark age, she speaks against the bigot- 
ed inhabitants of Comiecticut, who were so " very Riggid in their 
Administrations towards such as their Lawes made Offenders, 
even to a harmless Kiss, or Innocent Merriment among Young 
people." With how much political sagacity does she declare, that 
the annual election of governor is ^' a blessing the good people of 
Connecticut can never be thankful enough for." How much 
to her credit is the gratitude with which she speaks of '^ the 
wonderful Givifity <m the Hon"* Govern"" Winthrop, Esq. A 
Gentleman of an Ancient and Honourable Family," who com- 
manded her to stay and ^< take a supper with him." And who 
has described, widi more spirit and fidelity, the manners and 
the language of the primitive yankees, than the writer of this 
journal has done, in her lively sketches of the unmannerlyDebb 
Billinges, the petulant Jemima, and the gawky country iBump- 
kin, with his Joane Tawdry sweetheart ? 

Madam Knight set out upon her formidable tour on the 
second day of October,^ 1 704. She appears to have experien- 
ced much difficulty in finding a man who would undertBJce to 
conduct her through these unfirequented regions. At last she 
finds the wife of a tavern-keeper, who offers, for a lai^e sum, to 
let her son John go as guide upon this perilous expedition. Ma- 
dam Knight demurs to the consideration-money. 

**TheTi John shan't go, sais shee. No, indeed, shan't hee ; And held 
forth at that rate a long time, that I began to fear I was got among the 
Quaking tribe, beleeving not a Limbertohg'd sister among them could 
out do Madm. Hosles. 

"Upon this, to my no small surprise, son John arrose, and gravely de- 
manded what I would give him to go with me? Oive you, sais I, are you 
John ? Yes, sais he, for want of a Better ; And behold ! this John look't 
as old as my Most, and perhaps had bin a man in the last Century. Well, 
Mr. John, sais I, make your demands. Why, half a pss. of eight and a 
dram, sais John. I agreed, and gave him a Dram (now) in hand to bind 
the bargain." — pp. 10, 11. 

After a long and tiresome n^ht-ride, through swamps almost 
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impassable, they finally arrived at Billinges, twelve imleg from 
Dedhamk On entering the tavern, Madam Kni^t is welcoin«^ 
^d with the following salutation irom the eldest daughter of ih^ 
family* It is a fine specimen of choice yankee, and proves the 
great antiquity of that interesting dialect. 

'< Law for me — what in the world brings You here at this time a night ? 
r— I never see a woman on the Rode so DreadAill late, in all the days of 
my yarsall life. Who are You ? Where are You going ? I'me scar'd out 
of my wittt'-^with much of the same Kind. I stood agasi, Prepareing fo 
]Cep)y, wheu in oonnes my 6uide-*-4^ him Madam turned Rorering out : 
Jj^wful heart, John, is it You ?-r>how de do! Where in the wiurld afe 
you going with.this wpman ? Whp is she ? John jnade no Ansr. but sat 
down in the corner, fumbled out his black Juuk, and saluted that instead 
ofDebb."— pp. 12,18. 

Madam Knight is at last admitted, and is shown to a ^' little 
back lento,'' filled with the bedstead, where she goes to sleep 
with " ber head upon ^ sad-coloured pillow." The next day, 
about two in the afternoon^ she arrives at another inn* 

" Here, having ealled for something te eat, y« Woman bro't in a Twisted 
thing like a cable, but something whiter ; and laying k on the bord, 
tug^ fof life to bring it in4o a capacity to spread ; w<A hiiTing m^ great 
pains accomplished, she served in a dish of Pork and Cabage." — pp, 
14,15. 

The '^ sauce'' (meaning the cabbasre) serves Madam Knight 
<> the whple day after for a Cudd." The next day, our indefati- 
gable traveller arrives at a nver, which she crosses ^' in a Cannoo 
so very small and shallow," that, for fear of upsetting, she did 
not venture ^^ so much a^ to lodg her toi^e a hair's breadth 
more on one side of her mo«th than tother*" We defy the in- 
genuity of modem wits to give a better illustration of delicate 
equilibrium* Aft^r pasaiog throng sundry dismal forests, and 
descending divers break*ne,ck precipices, she arrives at last at a 
" very firce and hazzardos river.^' Across this she valiantly 
swims her horse, and soon gets safe to thei other side, which is 
the beginning of the Narrag^msett c<>untry* Here she traverses 
many ^' dolesome woods,?' until she gets up to the top of ahiH, 
from which she sees the rising moon, or, as she more poetically 
expresseth it, " the Kind Conductress of the night just Advanc- 
ing above the Horisontall Line." At the sight of this " fair Pla- 
nett," she falls into a rapture, and is inspired with " many very 
diverting tho'ts," which she has carefully preserved in^meli^, 
for the benefit of posterity. She gets no sleep that night, "be- 
cause of the clamour of some of the Town tope-ers in the next 
room, who were in strong debateconceming the Signifycation of 
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the word Narragansett/' • One of the topers uttereil his etj- 
mologital decrees with ^^such a Roreing voice, and such Thun- 
dering hlows with the fist of wickedness on the Table," that it 
pierced her very head* Our afljicted traveller philosophically 
consoles herselt with the fortunate recollection of a friend of 
hers, who was once kept awake a whole night by Hie disputa- 
tions of a country lieutenant, a sergeant, an ensign, and a dea- 
con, "contriving how to bring a triangle into a square." The 
day following, she arrives at Mr. De vilPs house of entertainment, 
where " no, or none," is all the answer she can get from " the 
old Sophister.?' Having vented her disappointment in some 
vituperative stanzas, she comes to Paukataug river, and stops 
until the tide falls, at a "Misirable hutt." At l^tonington, 
which she reaches tiie next day, she is joined by an old man 
and his daughter, "on a sorry lean jade, w^ only a Bagg under 
her for a pillion." The following is too graphic, and too cha- 
racteristic, to omit: 

*' Wee made Good speed along, yf^ made poor Jemima make many a 
sow'r face, the mare being a very h^rd trotter ; and after many a hearty 
and bitter Oh, she at length Low'd out : Lawful Heart, father ! this bare 
liiare hurts mee Dingeely, Tme d.irefull sore I yow ; with many woids^to 
that purpose : )poor Child, sais Gaffer— she us't to serve your mother so. 
I don't care how mother us't fo do, quoth Jemima, in a pasionate lone. 
At which the old man Laugh't, and kik't his Jade o' the side, which made 
her Jolt ten times harder: 

" About seven that Evening, we come to New-London Terry : here, by 
reason of a very high wind, we mett with grea^t difficulty in getting over — 
the Boat tos't exceedingly, and our Horses cappered at a very, surprising 
Rate, and set us all in a fright ; especially poor Jemima, who desited her 
father to say so jack to the Jade, to make her stand. But the careless pa- 
rent, taking no notice of her repeated desires, She Roared out in a Pas- 
fri6nate manner: Pray suth father, if re you deaf? Say so Jack to tho 
Jade, I tell you. The Dutiful P«arent obey? ; saying so Jack, so Jack, as 
gravely as if hee'd bin to saying Catechise after Young Miss, who with 
her fright look't of all couUers in y« Rain Bow.*'— pp. 31, 32, 

The next day Madam Knight leaves New-London undjer the 
protection of " a young gentleman," i/^hom she pays well for 
his trouble, and prosecutes her toilsome journey towards New- 
Haven. During the process of her approximation to this place, 
she encounters divers moving accidents. She rides through 
" Rodes Incumbred w*^ Rocks and mountainos passages;" — 
she is thrown from her horse in going over a bridge;— nshe pays 
sixpence for a dinner, " w*^** was only Smell;" — and in answer to 
an inquiry about the road, she is told to '^ ride on a little fur* 
fher, and turn down by the corner of Uncle Sam's lott." From 
all these jeopardies, she providentially escapes, and arrives at 
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New-Haven about two in the afternoon. Here she ^informs her- 
self of the manners and customs of the people, (some curious 
instances of which she gives,) and is moreover told ^' a pleasant 
story about an Indian, a black man, and a pair of justices,^' 
which the reader will find preserved for him in the book. The 
Narragansett Indians were '^ the most salvage of all salvages 
that she had ever seen^^' they mourned for the dead, and were 
very fond of rum. 

We pass by the curious specimen of New-Haven patois, 
which seems to have altered very little for the last hundred and 
fifty years. The behaviour of the simpering Bumpkin, and the 
curtsying Joane, at the inerchant^s store, is described with great 
spirit, and shows how steady have been the habits of the simple 
rustics of Connecticut. On the morning of the sixth of De- 
cember, (having stayed at New-Haven six weeks " to rest and 
recruit herself,' ^before she proceeded on her journey,) Madam 
Knight aets out for New- York, reaches " Northwalk," about 
noon, and arrives at Rye about nine o'clock at night. After a 
vigorous but unsuccessful attempt on the part of a degenerate 
Mounseer to fabricate a fricasee for her. Madam Knight goes 
indignantly to bed, but finds it impossible to sleep for the hard- 
ness of the husks, and the shortness of the covering. ^' On the 
strength of a good breakfast," however, which she gets at New- 
Rochelle, she reaches New-York the next day about an hour 
before sunset. 

The description of New- York and its inhabitants is„ as far as 
it goes, extremely diverting; we only regret that there is not 
more of it. The following is a specimen : 

"They have Vendues very frequently, and make their Earnings veiy. 
well by them, for they treat with good Liquor Liberally, and the Custo- 
mers Drink as Liberally and Generally pay for't as weH, by paying for that 
which they Bidd up Briskly for, after the sack has gone plentifully about ; 
thp' sometimes good penny worths are got there. Their Diversions in the 
"Winter is Riding Sleys about three or four Miles out of Town, where they 
have Houses 6f entertainment at a place called the Bowery, and some go 
to friends Houses who handsomely treat them. Mr. Burroughs cary'd 
his spous and Daughter and myself out to one Madame Dowes, a Gentle- 
woman that lived at a farm House, who gave us a handsome Entertain- 
ment of five or six Dishes and choice Beer and metheglin. Cyder, kc. 
all which she sa^id was. the produce of her farm. I believe we mett 50 or 
60 sleys tliat day — they fly with great swiftness, and some are so furious 
that they'le turn out of the path for none except a Loaden Cart. Nor do 
they spare for any diversion the place affords, and are sociable to a de- 
gree, they'r Tables being as free to their Naybours as to themselves." — 
pp. 55, 56. 

We have not room for any part of the catalogue of miseries 
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which Madam Knight encountered on her return. She got safe 
home to Boston On the third day of March, 1705, having per- 
formed in five months, (inclusive of stoppages to rest and re- 
cruit herself,) a journey which now, with the same allowance, 
would scarcely require as many days. Her relations and friends 
came flocking in to welcome her, and to hear the story of her 
"travails and transactions,^' and "now" she. concludes — 

^ I cannot fully express my Joy and Satisfaction ; But desire sincearly 
to adore my Great Benefactor for thus graciously carrying forth and re- 
turning in safety his unworthy handmaid." 
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XIIL Edited hy John B. Beck, M. D., Fellcm of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons of New-York^ Corresponding 
Member of the Medical Society of London^ 4rc* E. Bliss & 
E. White. 1825. 

The current of medical literature, which a century since hore 
on its fruitful hosom ponderous tomes, heavy folios, and well- 
filled quartos, which, though rare in their appearance, c6mpen- 
sated for their infrequency by the quantity of matter they con- 
tained, has, in our degenerate days, been subdivided into an 
almost innumerable number of small, but rapid streams, carry- 
ing with ihem abundant fertility, in all the thousand forms of 
periodicals, from the stately quarterly journal of original pa- 
pers, down to the humble weekly register, in eight pages duode- 
cimo, " a thing of shreds and patches," purloined from the ward- 
robes of its richer and better clad neighbours. Butwhile it is 
acknowledged that the advantages derived from this general 
and rapid diffusion of information are incalculably valuable, it 
cannot be denied that the system is attended by many and 
striking evils. It begets an inattention and distaste for the old 
and sterUng writers, whose sound reasoning, and close observa- 
tion, are ouen neglected for new speculations and flimsy theo- 
ries. It generates professional pedantry, the worst variety of 
that extensive genus. But the heaviest of all its offences is, 
that it creates a morbid appetite for novelty, encouraging a host 
of medical quid nt^nw, whose whole study is to learn, not some- 
thing valuable, but something new. And this state of things 
itself ministers to this objectionable end ; for the ignorance of 
the old writers gives to their exploded systems and whimsical 
opinions all the freshness of novelty, and the auaint notions of 
Guy de Chauliac, Anthony Nuck, and John ot Gaddesden, ar- 
rayed in modem costume, have often excited admiration by their 
depth and originality. 
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On the other hand, the man of experience, perhaps we 
should say Inisiness, whose life is devoted to his professional pur- 
suits, unahle or unwilling to appropriate sufficient time to ar- 
range his thoughts in a regular and systematic form, or, in other 
words, to make a hook, 4>ften gives the result of his observa- 
tions and reflections in the condensed, and at the same, dme, 
interesting and familiar form of an article in a medical journal. 
Indeed, a vast proportion of the curious and valuable cases up- 
on which the most important practical improvements are found- 
ed, are treasured up in this form by men who are capable of 
observing with care, and describing with accuracy, though per- 
haps unequal to the task of drawing new conclusions, or of cor- 
recting or confirming those already received. In addition to 
this, medical journals enable the practitioner to keep pace with 
the progress of his profession, no unimportant circumstance to 
those whose res angusta domi does not permit the purchase of 
the scores of books which the press, with a marvellous fecupdi- 
hr, daily brings forth. But the greatest advantage which flows 
(rom them is the freedom of inquiry which they excite, the 
spirit of scrutiny which they stir up upon all points, whether 
theoretical or practical, and the independent and unshackled 
medium which they present for the expression of opinion. 

The last number of the New- York Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal commences the 4th volume, and has, we understand, gone 
on from its commencement with a steadily increasing patron- 
age and support. Unconnected with any medical sect or 
sdiool, and wedded to no professional opinions, we see nothing 
to prevent its maintaining, or even going beyond, the high cha- 
racter which it at present sustains. The last number contains the 
annual address to the State Medical Society by its late veteran 
President, Dr. Coventry, whose zeal for the improvement and 
respectability of his profession seems to increase with his 
years, — ^an account of the late epidemic small-pox in Albany, 
by Dr. L. C. Beck, — ^a very ingenious and learned article on 
Menstruation by Dr. Manly, — ^the Medical Topc^raphy of the 
island of Nassau, — a quarterly report of the diseases occurring 
in the New- York Hospital, by Dr. Moore, — ^with various other 
matter^ oifering a large body of interesting and useful informa- 
tion. 
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Art. VIII. — John Bull in America, or the J^few Munchausen.^ 
London. 1825. John Miller* 12mo. pp. 327. 

We regret exceedingly to find that this carious ^hd invalua- 
ble httle volume has been published under the above prepos- 
terous and unmeaning t^fle. The manuscript, (as it appears 
from a very vulgar and impertinent preface prefixed by the 
American pubhsher,) was found in the Mansion Hotel in the cily 
of Washington, and evidently belonged to an English gentleman 
who had been induced to encounter the perils of a journey 
through almost every part of the United States, with the lauda- 
ble abject of ascertaming the naked truth. with regard to that 
land of boasted Uberty. It appears further, that this gentleman, 
shortly after his arrival in Washington, to use the language of the 
American publisher, '^ mysteriously disappeared," or, in plain 
English) was basely assassinated by some dii^ing republican, 
who, we presume, will soon be rewarded for thefeat,by a place 
in the yankee House of Delegates. The Editor, who confesses 
the fact of the murder, has meanly attempted to fasten the 
odium of this atrocious crim^ upon a certain Frenchman, by 
whose impertinent presence, it appears, that our unfortunate 
countryman was perpetually annoyed. 

This false chaise is made with all the diabolical cunnii^ of 
a cold-blooded yankee ; for we candidly acknowledge, that if 
the murder had been committed in any other country than 
America, we should have had no hesitation to Hascribe it to a 
Frenchman. For ourselves, our minds are made'up. We arc 
convinced that this foul deed was perpetrated by no less a man 
than General Jackson,the same monster who inhumanly murder- 
ed Dr. Arbuthnot and Miss Ann Bristow^ a beautiful English girl, 

-- — : — . ■ ■ [ 1 — :-: • ■ r. " ■■ 

J 

^This article was sent to us from:LoDdoi], with a very urgent request 
that it might be inserted in the first number of the New^^York Reyieiy. It 
was written, we are given to understand, by the author of the notice of Far- 
mer Faux's Memorable Dleiys, in tlie 58th number of the Quarterly Re- 
view. The present article was offered, it appears, to Mr. Coleridge, 
the new editor of the Quarterly, but declined by that gentleman, on the 
ground that he was unwilling to continue the, violent opposition to every 
thing American, so long maintained by his, predecessor, Mr. Gifford. 
As the review of Mr. Faux's Book was,. from some strange scruple, 
omitted in the American edition of the Quarterly Review, and as the 
present article on Mr. l*oughtale*s Travels bears a Veryiilose resem- 
blance, in argument and style, to that curious production, we feel con- 
fident that its insertion will be gratefully received by all who have not 
yet been favored with a sight of the English copy of the far-famed 
"fifty-eighvh number of the Quarterly." 

Vol. I. 8 
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to whom he was engaged, and shortly to be married. We trust 
that an inquiry into the circumstances of this infamous assassi- 
nation will be instantly set on foot by his Majesty's ministers, 
and reparation for the outrage be demanded from the American 
President, in a manner conformable, to the ri^ts of a British 
subject, and the dignity of a British king. 

In perusing the journal of this unfortunate victim of Ameri- 
can bari)ari^, we were forcibly struck with the very un- 
usual ability and talent it every where discloses. Even the 
American editor is compelled to^acknowledge tiie extraor£na- 
ry merits of this production. Indeed, we do not hesitate to say, 
that for candor, sound sense, impartiality, integrity ,piet^, and or- 
thodoxy, this woric is not to be surpassed even by me adbnirable 
journals of Fearon and Faux. Every page bears the stamp 
of a vigorous and highly cultivated intellect, and so exalted is 
our admiration of the writer's powers, and so profound our 
sympathy for his unheard-of sufferings, that we have spared no 
exertions that could possibly lead to the discovery of his real 
name. These exertions, we have now the mournful satisfaction 
to state, have terminated in a 8a,tisfactory identification of the 
amiable author. The American editor has, with characteristic 
Ignorance, ascribed the work to Mr. Secretary Croker, who is 
now, as every body knows, alive in London, and who certainly 
has never thought of venturing his life among the gouging, dirk- 
ing, throat-cutting democrats of Boston or New- York. The 
fact is, as we have ascertained from competent authority, that 
this martyr to republican ferocity; was a genti^man by the name 
of Mr.Timothy Toughtale, a hi^ly respectable journeyman but- 
ton-gilder, of Birmingham, and a man universally esteemed for 
his unaffected philantibropy and unimpeachable veracity. But 
our business is now with me book. 

Mr. Toughtale was evidently a very able writer, as well as an 
accompli^ed traveller ; and we cannot but sincerely hope that 
the modest and unassuming, but pure and perspicuous style in 
which this book is written, will go far to give it a rapid and ex- 
tensive circulation, and thus check the mrtfaer emigration to 
America of our now happy paupers, whose adventures in that 
boasted paradise of freedom, are sure to terminate in scenes of 
heart-rending misery and *soul-harrowing distress. That Mr. 
Toughtale was an honest man, and told the truth to tiie best of 
his knowledge and belief, we cannot for a moment permit otir- 
selves to doubt ; — ^indeed, there ia scarcely a word or a fact in 
his book for which he does not produce his authority ; — nor 
can we deny the proud satisfaction we feel at his frequent refer- 
ence to the pages >of this journal. 
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Fully aware of the vast duperiority 6f British ships and 
British sailors, Mr. Toughtale declined the uhsolicited advice 
of certain merchants in Liverpool, (who strangely, and we 
Ihink very impertinently, urged him to embark in an American 

!>acket,) and took passage on board the British brig Wellington, 
or Boston ; his business being principally in New-Orleans. By 
one of those chances against which no wisdom can provide, his 

Sassage, notwithstanding this precaution, was a long and a te« 
ious one, and he did not make Cape Hatteras (the eastern point 
of Boston Bay) until the seventieth day after leaving the Eng- 
lish shore. In going up the bay, Mr. Toughtale saw the famous 
sea-serpent, of which we have seen such hyperbolical accounts 
in the ICentucky newspapers. As we expected, it is not as 
lai^e as our common watersnakes in the Serpentine. Our 
traveller ^/5 up at Renshaw^s Hotel, and, at supper, was ex- 
ceedingly disgusted with the officious civilities of his fellow 
boarders. 

The next momiqg Mr. Tou^tale rode out for the purpose of 
examining the character and habits of the people. The first 
thing that struck him was the vast disproportion of negroes in 
the streets and every where else around him. Nearly one half 
of the inhabitants of Boston are blacks. The rich whites re- 
tain great numbers of them, not for their services, but solely 
for the purpose of indulging themselves in the luxury of flog- 
ging them. This, from all accounts, appears to be the favorite 
amusement of the citizens. As instruments of torture, gen- 
tlemen prefer clubs, ladies (proh pudor !) — cowhides, and young 
people pins. Crowds assemble daily at the Mall, eager to par- 
ticipate in this republican diversion. Mr. Toughtale saw ^' a 
thousand instances of this kind of a morning.'' 

Next to the perpetual recurrence of these disgusting exhibi- 
tions of diabolical ferocity, the most conunon objects seen in 
the streets of Boston are drunken men, women, and children. 
Mr. Toughtale was assured by the Mayor, Mr. Phillips, 
that on an average, every third person was drunk every day, 
by nine o'clock in the morning. Children are never per- 
biitted to go to school ; learning, we presume, being consider- 
ed aristocratical in this land of equal rights. Accordingly, 
nothing can exceed the besotted stupidity of the common 
people of New England* The Rev. Cotton Mather, who 
parses for one of &e most enUghtened preachers in Bos- 
ton, (and of whom, to tell the truth, we expected better 
things,) has just published a book, entitled the Magnalia, in 
which he gives a variety of witch-stories, such as would be 
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laughed at, even among the Indians, but which, says Mr* 
Toughtale, are all believed here, " as if they were Holy Writ" 
— and we may add, perhaps a little more. With these facts 
before us, it is a matter of infinite surprise to us, how any one 
can hesitate to acknowledge the striking intellectual inferi- 
ority of the Americans* — Keligion is, if possible, in a worse 
state than literature, manners, or morals. Mr. Toughtale 
is, however, mistaken in saying that there is not a single 
church in Boston. Would to God it were so ! Better no 
religion at all, than the blood-curdling blasphemies of So- 
cinianism. The simple truth is, that die Bostonians are all 
Atheists, and to this we are to ascribe their portentous igno- 
rance and beastly immorality, as well as the atrocious inhu- 
manity with which they treat their poor unfortunate blacks. 
Let these men go on ! Let them exult while they may, in their 
infernal triumph over virtue and religion ; but let them recol- 
lect in the midst of their sacrilegious revels, that the day of 
retribution is at hand. These unfortunate victims of worse 
than cannibal cruelty must ere long outnumber their sanguina- 
ry tyrants ; and then, we trust in God, some friend of suffering 
humanity will be found, who will rouse them from their degra- 
dation to a bloody aud insatiable revenge. From Boston Mr. 
Toughtale proceeded to Charleston, a city separated from Bos- 
ton by the river Potomac. At the navy-yard of this place, 
Mr. Toughtale saw a ship building, which Captain Hull, the 
commandant, assured him would carry 300 long forty-two 
pounders. And this is to be called a seventy-four, forsooth ! To 
obtain this single fact was worth all the hazards of the journey. 
It abundantly explains the execrable frauds by which the Eng- 
lish navy, during the last American war, was foully cheated of 
her well-earned fame. — The following description of Charles- 
ton we recommend to the perusal of the admirers of American 
liberty, and if they can read it through without feeling their 
cheeks tingle with shame, and their blood boil with indignation, 
we can only say, that they promise to prove worthy citizens of 
this Paradise of Fools. 

" Charleston is about the size of Boston, but has neither pavements 
nor sidewalks, and alternates between mud and dust, and dust and mud. 
In summer it is all dust, in winter all mud. Indeed, I began to perceive 
the moment I arrived here, that I had got among a different sort of peo- 
ple from those of Boston. There was no one to be seen in the streets 
but negroes stark naked as thej were born, with their backs striped like 
a leopard, in consequence of the frequent application of the lash. In 
fact, the principal article for sale here at the retail shops, is the cow-hide, 
as it is called, that is, a hard ox-skin, twisted in the shape of a whip. 
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Almost every man yon see has one of these in bis band, and a spur at 
bis heel, to make people believe be carries bis whip for his horse. 
Bnt I was assured by the head waiter at the city hotel, kept by Mr. Ches- 
ter Jennings, in Charleston, that it was for the purpose of beating the 
slaves. Nothing indeed will tempt the whites to exert themselves in this 
enervating climate, but the luxury of * licking a fellow,' as they call it, 
and almost the fiist thing I noticed in coming into the city, was a tall, 
lank, cadaverous figure, strutting up and down, cutting and hacking with 
his cow-hide at every negro man, woman, and child, that came in his 
way. I inquired of the driver what these blacks had' been guilty of. — 
" Guilty," replied be, " guilty — eh ! — O, lord bless you, sir, it's only 
Judge D amusing himself with the niggers !" — pp. 14, 15. 

The following detail is so strongly corroborated by a simi- 
lar statement in Faux^s Memorable Dajs,"^ that it would be an 
insult to common sense to doubt it for a moment : 

'' I bad scarcely been at my hotel an hour, when this same Judge 

D called upon me as a stranger, and invited me to dinner the next 

day. My blood rose up against the brute ; but as I wished to see whether 
some of the stories told about these people, and which they deny, were 

true, I accepted his invitation. The party consisted of Judge D 's 

wife, two daughters, and about a dozen of the principal men in the 
place, among whom was the governor of South Carolina, Mr. Heister* 
Behind each of the seats, as well the Judge's as those of his lady and 
daughters, stood a black boy or girl, as it happened, perfectly naked, and 
each of the guests were provided with a cow hide, with which to 
chastise any neglect of duty on the part of the slaves. There was cut 
and come again. The Judge and his guests cut their meat and cut the 
negroes ctd interim, and I particularly noticed the dexterity of the 
young ladies in touching the tender places with the cow-hide, as well 
as their infinite delight in seeing them wince under the application. 
One of these poor wretches, having the misfortune to break a plate 
during dinner^ was taken out, put under the window by the over- 
seer, and beat so cruelly that her moans were heard over half the city. 
When she came in again, the tears were rolling down her cheeks, and 
the blood trickling down her naked back. The indifference with which 
every one of the company but myself beheld all this, convinced me that 
it was the custom of the country." — pp. 15, 16. 

It has frequently been stated, on very respectable authority, 
^t in Charleston the flesh of young negroes is eaten without 
scruple by the whites. The fact is almost too horrible to be 
credited, and we have accordingly always cautiously abstained 

* We subjoin the extract from Faux : 

^' Colonel Taylor has a black uncle, a slave, for his body guard, and 
most owners are related to their black cattle. A gentleman of Washing- 
ton, too kind hearted to whip his house negroes himself, leaves it to his 
wife, a fashionable, beautiful female, holding and going to levees, yet 
able to cow-hide her negroes, whose screams under the lash, scare Mrs. 
liittle and family. A cow-hide is no uncommon appendage of the ladies 
here." — p. S87. 
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from availing ourselves of an assertion hitherto not fiiUv sub- 
stantiated. But we are now prepared to say, on the aumority 
of Mr. Toughtale, that there is no exaggeration in the state* 
ments already given by numerous travellers, of the cannibal 
propensities of the inhabitants of Charleston. It is as .true as 
it is horrible — the.Charlestanians eat young negroes y cooked up 
in what they blasphemously call — terrapin soup ! The following 
are the words of Mr. Toughtale : 

^ There was a very suspicious dish on the table, which they called ter- 
rapin soup, in which I observed what had exactly the appearance of the 
fingers and toes of little negroes. lafteryMtdM Uatned ikeA thu wfu ac^ 
tumly iht c(ue, and that terrapin is the cant name for blaok children, as 
papoose is for those of the Indians." 

One such fact from a man like Mr. Touditalci is worth vo- 
lumes of denial from such scoundrels as Tell Harnsi or such 
base wretches as Miss Frances Wright. Let us hear no more, 
then, of that sacreligious scepticism that would doubt the ap- 
palUng truth here so explicitly and circumstantially detailed. 
Becoming heartily disgusted with Charleston, Mr. Toughtale 
took a seat in the stage for Portsmouth, Long-Island.* Our 
traveller had heard much of the populousness of the country, 
in the neighbourhood of Boston ; but he declares positively, 
that he saw neither house nor human being along the road. (5n 
the contrary, he heard little else than the howling and yelling 
of wild beasts, which, as a fellow traveller assured him, would 
not unfrequently surround the stage-coach, devour the horses, 
and tear the coachman and the passengers to pieces. This is 
very properly ascribed, by Mr. Toughtale,4o the turbulent spi- 
rit ordemocracy. \ 

The following anecdote admirably illustra^s the depravity 
of young people, so frequently observed by travellers through 
New-England. 

*< Breakfasting at a little town, which, like all otb^ towns in this 
country, is called the city of Hartford, I saw a young ladj^devour thirty- 
six cucumbers, moistened with a quart of vinegar. After^which, she sat 
down, played Lodoiska on the piano, and then went into ^e field to pull 
onions. 8uch horrible incongruities are generated in the rankness of 

* Mr. Toughtale is in an error in supposing that Portsmouth is the 
capital 6f New-Hampshire. He himself afterwards ("page S3) calls it 
the capital of Georgia. And now we are on the point of faults, we may 
as well mention that Tom and Jerry was not written by Shakespeare, as 
Mr. Toughtale strangely supposes, (page 93.) We take notice of these 
little inaccuracies, to be beforehand with the hypercritics, who will doubt- 
less disingenuously attempt to draw from these trifling inadvertencies, 
an inference unfavorable to the credibility of the whole book. 
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democracy! There was a child of about eight year* pld In the room, 
who called for an antifogroatic, which he drank olf at on^ swallow, af- 
ter which he lighted a cigar, and amused himself with singeing the wool- 
ly pate of a litUe black boy, oi terrapin, as they call them when made 
into soup." 

At Portsmouth our traveller discovers that he was on the 
vfrrong road to New-Orleans, and is obliged to return again to 
Boston. Here an event is recorded, which, for the honor of 
humanity, we earneatly hope has been either misrepresented 
or misunderstood, for we can scarcely persuade ourselves that 
an act of such unutterable turpitude could ever have been per- 
petrated, without subjecting the place in which it was committed 
to a fate more tremendous than that, of Sodom or Gomorrah* 
We allude to the blowing up of Mr. Hi^nbottom, Mr. Winter- 
bottom, and Mr. Leatherbottom, with all their femilies, by a 
villain of the name of Ramsbottom, because, forsooth, Mrs. 
Hi^nbottom had said that Mr. Winterbottom sold crimped 
tuckers cheaper than Mr. Leatherbottom. We refer our rea- 
ders to the book for a particular account of this atrocious deed, 
which stamps upon the American character a stain of indelible 
iniamy. 

Mr. Toughtale here makes an effort to get rid of a little 
Frenchman, '^ with a mahogany face, gold ear-rings, and dimity 
breeches,'' who had impertinently obtruded himself into his so- 
ciety, and who disgusted him exceedingly by perpetual exhibi- 
tiotts of that loathsome obsequiousness for. which the French 
have always been remarkable. In spite of every precaution, 
however, our traveller finds himself^ on all occasions, in taverns, 
and steam-boats, and stage-coaches, side by side with this«eter- 
nal Frenchman. 

This fellow, it appears, had combined with a yankee passen- 
senger to rob Mr. Toughtale, who was literally obliged to travel 
through the United States with his hands in his pockets, his 
pocket-book in one hand, and his watch in the other, and to sit 
up every night with a cocked pistol in each hand, ready to de- 
fend himself! This one fact speaks volumes, and shows conclu- 
sively, that the practice of picking pockets is universal in this 
Elysium of the west. All classes of the community, in this way 
contrive to accumulate immense sums, and we have heard from 
competent authority, that Mr. Clintock, the first judge of the 
vice-admiralty court for the province of New- York, is known to 
have amassed a large fortune in this very dishonorable manner. 
It is not, indeed, unreasonable to suppose that flie greater part 
of the wealth wfaidi the American cities are now said to possess, 
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and of which we have every day such sickening accounts, are 
the dishonest fruits of the mutual depredations committed upon 
each other's property by these shop-Ufling, pig-stealii^ demo- 
crats* 

At a tavern on a lonely moor, in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
an attempt was made by a pretended stage-coachman to rob and 
murder Mr. Toughtale, which was defeated by the resolute in- 
trepidity of that gentleman, who discharged his pistol at the 
scoundrel just as he entered the bed room* Will it be believ- 
ed, that this villain (who, we regret to state, escaped unhurt) 
insisted on Mr. Toughtale's paying a pint of whiskey, as a com- 
promise J forsooth, for defending himself against assassination? 
We doubt whether the records of the French police could fur- 
nish an instance of such horrible depravity. 

One fact, it is well said, is worth a thousand fine-spun theories. 
Let the enemies of a church estabUshment read the following 
fact J and we shall hear no more of the vile slang of universal to- 
leration. 

'' On the confines of Connecticut, the very centre of steady habits, 
although it was Sunday, (a sufficient reason for deterring any christian 
highwayman,) we were stopped by a *footpad, who demanded money 
with as little compunction as a he-wolf. Upon my showing my pistols, 
however, he sheered off, and the driver whipping up his horses at the mo- 
ment, we luckily escaped this time. The incident of a single foot-pad 
attempting thus to rob a whole stage load of people, furnishes another 
proof of the fact, that stage-drivers and stage-owners, not to say a ma- 
jority of stage-passengers, are accomplices of these bands of robbers. 
Had it not been for my pistols, we should all have been robbed to a cer- 
tainty, and most probably the rest of the passengers would have shared my 
spoils. What exhibits the turbulent and impious spirit af democracy in 
aJl its turpitude, is the fact that the driver, after getting fairly out of sight, 
turned round to the passengers with a grin, and exclaimed) ' I guess Pve 
distanced the deacon.' So that this foot-pad was one of the pillars of 
the church." — ^p. 89. 

On his way to New- York, Mr. Toughtale was compelled 
to witness one of those disgusting scenes already described by 
Mr. Faux, and alluded to by us in our review of that gentle- 
man^s "Memorable Days;" we mean a negro- hunt, the onl^ 
amusement, it seems, for which these black-hearted republi- 
cans have any fondness or capacity. We have been credibly 
informed, although the fact is not adverted to by Mr. Tough- 
tale, that it is by no means an uncommon occurrence, for the 
most fashionable women in New- York to take an active part in 
this atrocious sporty as it is unblushingly denominated. A 
very respectable journeyman pin-head-maker has just assured 
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us, ihat he was well acquainted, while in America, with a ne- 
gro-hunter, who one day showed him the wooly scalps of up- 
wards of one hundred negroes, which he had hunted down in 
the cotton-swamps of Massachusetts ! 

We have often heard of the incredihje quantity of toads, 
lizards, and hull-frogs, which infe^st, like the locusts of Egypt, 
every part of the United States* These nauseous reptiles lite- 
rally cover the whole country, crawling over tahles, into beds, 
and swarming in the very " kneading troughs.'' Mr. Tough- 
tale saw a canoe upset at New-Rochelle, by the weight of four 
of these disgusting creatures who were clambering up its sides.. 

New- York exhibits at present a great appearance of bus- 
tle, which the Philadelphians (and we agree with them) con- 
sider merely got up for show. ''Sometimes," says Mr. Tough- 
tale, "the New-Yorkers pull down a street and build it up 
again, merely to impose upon strangers an idea of the prosperi- 
ty of the city, and thereby to attract emigrants from England." 
In this unprincipled design, we are sorry to say, they have 
been but too successful. Thousands of deluded wretches have 
been, by this vile trick, inveigled to America, and are now 
starving in that land of milk and honey, in a state of [irreme- 
diable beggary. 

Mr. Toughtale has given a fearful, and we doubt not a faith- 
ful account, of the horrid state of morals in this " sewer of all 
earth's scum," as Mr. Faux has very properly called the city 
of New- York. Every man, without exception, is a drunkard 
and a thief; and the quantity of ill-gotten wealth that the citi- 
zens of New- York have accumulated by swindling and plun- 
dering each other, is almost incredible. A Broadway shop- 
keeper told Mr. Toughtale that no lady entered his shop with- 
out pocketing a piece of lace or a pair of gloves. Mr. Tough- 
tale found, on leaving the shop, that his own poCket had been 
picked by this very shop-keeper ! 

" The consequence of all this," said Mr. Toughtale's host, a very wor- 
thy and religious gentleman of color, " is a general and irremediable re- 
laxation of manners, and a total want of prudence and principle in all 
classes. Drunkenness, impiety, insolence, extravagance, ignorance, bru- 
tality, gluttony, and every vice that can disgrace hun^an nature, are the 
ordinary characteristics of these spawn of filthy democracy." — p. 61. 

The following is a specimen of a conversation which Mr. 
Toughtale- accidentally overheard, while Walking one evening 
on the Battery iat New-York. It is only after long and solemn 
deliberation that we have prevailed upon ourselves to pollute 
our pages with this precious piece of execrable blasphemy ; 

9 
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but our repugnance has been conquered in the hope that such 
a sample of republican impiety will put an end at once to all 
doubts about the frightful consequences of a free toleration of 
opinion. 

"No. 1. — ' WeH, neirhbonr, bow d'ye get on ?' 

' O, by degrees, aaiaunfers ge to heaven P 
" No. «.— * When do you go out of town ?• 

' Why, I think of going to-morrow, God willing,* 
" No. S. — * Bless my soul^ neighbour, where have you sprung from ?^ 

* Why^ Ood lave you, I sprung from the clouds, like MethusdahP 
" No. 4.—* Well, friend, how does the good woman to-day ?* 

' Why, thank you, she complains of being a little better P " 

Nor is this all. But the sequel is too horrid, and we dare 
not trust ourselves with further extracts. 

There is no part of Mr. Toughtale^s excellent book which 
we'SO heartily commend, as his eloquent and evangelical de- 
fence of the necessity of church establishments. We hav6 be- 
fore (vide vol. xxix. p. 369.) adverted in strong terms to the 
fatal, fatal mistake which the Americans have committed, in not 
inserting into their articles of confederation, a clause requiring 
as a qualidcatiou for office, a confession of belief in the tenets of 
the Cnurch of England, and establishing, at the same time, a gene- 
rous support for the defenders of the faith, by a rigorously exe- 
cuted system of tithes ; for, as we said on that occasion, ^' to 
expect men to cultivate morality and neplect religion, is to 
know very little of human nature." The following quotations 
are written in such a noble spirit of genuine eloquence and un- 
affected piety, and so exactly represent the opinions we have 
always steadily inculcated on this interesting subject, that we 
offer no apology to our readers for inserting them at length : 

'< In proportion as the hierarchy is enriched by the spoils of the people, 
tbe latter, becoming comparatively poor, are precluded by necessity from 
indulging in vicious extravagance and corrupt enjoyments. They wiU 
practise per forbe, abstinence, economy, self-denial, and the other domes- 
tic virtues so essential to the welfare of the lower orders. Hence it is suf- 
ficiently obvious, that in proportion as you curtail the superfluities of the 
commonalty by taxes, tithes, high rents, and poor rates, you guaranty to 
them the practice of almost all the cardinal virtues. Again : In propor- 
tion as the people become poor, they will necessarily pay less attention to 
the education of their children ; and I fear no denial, except from radicals, 
democrats, and atheists, when I assert, that considering the mischievous 
books now in circulation on the subject of liberty and such impieties, the 
greatest blessing that could ))ossibly happen to tbe lower orders, would be 
the loss of tbe dangerous faculty of reading. In no age of the world were 
this class of people so devoted to the honor of the priests, and the glory 
of their kings, and consequently to the interests of religion and human 
rights, as when a large portion of them could not read, and were without 
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any property they could call their own. I appeal to the whole history of 
mankind for the proof of the raaxiin, that ignorance and poverty are the 
two pillars of a privileged church; and the divine right of kings*" pp. 66, 67. 

■ 

The dreadful consequences of the atheistical doctrine of free- 
dom of opinion, are such as we might naturally anticipate. 
The Sabbath in New- York is horribly profaned; and Mr. 
Toughtale's landlord (the worthy and religious black gentle- 
man) assured him that the African church was the only one 
in which there was a chance of hearing a sermon; and 
that even there, the whole congregation was sometimes ta- 
ken up and carried to the watch-house, under pretence that 
they disturbed the neighbourhood with their groanings, bowl- 
ings, and other demonstrations of genuine piety. " The true 
reason was, however that these bundling, gouging democrats, 
have such a bitter hostility to all sorts of religion, that ther 
cannot bear even that the poor negroes should sing psalms.^' 
— p. 69. 

The state of literature in New- York may be inferred from 
the reply of one of the bas hhus of that place, to Mr. Tough- 
tale, who inquired of her how she liked Lord Bacon. " Bacon 
*— bacon," replied this American Corinna — " O ! I guess we 
call it gammon. But we don't put Lord to it, because its 
anti-republican." Mr. Toughtale is however mistaken in sup- 
posing that Lord Bacon is the present Lord Chancellor of En- 
gland. Lord V. Bacon, " the great inventor of human reason," 
as Mr. Toughtale very justly terms him, died many years ago, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Two o\hev facts (and these, we again . repeat, are worth a 
thousand fine-spun theories) are conclusive on the subject of 
the Hterary qualifications of the Americans. Mr. Crawfoot, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer, cannot iorite his own 
name, and the Washington House of Delegates is obliged to em- 
ploy a clerk to read the papers, messages, &c. for the benefit of 
the countn^ members! 

Jn New- York, Mr. Toughtale found upwards of thirty thousand 
English emigrants, literally starving in the streets for want of em- 
ployment. He inquired minutely into the history of one of these 
poor wretches, who it appears had encountered, after his arri- 
val in America, scenes of misery and horror that exceed all 
Karallel, and baffle all description. We refer the reader to the 
ook itself, for we have not the heart to copy out the extract. 
At New -York, Mr. Toughtale had some experience of trans- 
Atlantic jurisprudence. He had detected De Gomperville, the 
suspicious looking Frenchman, in the very act of sharpemng 
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his razors at him, and narrowly escaped assassination by dis- 
charging his pistol into the Frenchman's room. On applica- 
tion to a magistrate, who, like the Squire Russel mentioned by 
Mr. Faux, was found sitting on a bench, mending old boots,^ 
a warrant was with some difficulty obtained against the assassin. 
Afler a farcical mock-examination of two or three minutes, Mr. 
Toughtale's complaint was dismissed by this ^n^^rican Rhada- 
manthus, and the complainant permitted to retire, on the pay- 
ment of a heavy compromise! 

We have already, (vol. xxix. p. 356.) on the authority of Mr. 
Faux and Mr. Chichester, mentioned that in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, " ten dollars wouldi procure the life and blood of 
any man." Thus, if A. is desirous to get B. out of the way, he 
calls at any of the Rowdy-offices in Louisville or Lexington, 
enters into a Rowdy-hook B's name and occupation, pays the 
Rowdy his ten dollars, and in a few days has the satisfaction to 
see in the public prints a detailed account of B.'s murder or 
mysterious disappearance. Some of our readers will be ready 
to ask with the Englishman at Fondi,t why the police don't in- 
terfere ? The answer is a simple one ; the officers of justice dare 
not do their duty, for fear of being done for by these cut-throats, 
who think as little of dirking a judge as a judge does of stealing a 
pig. (v. vol. xxix. of this journal, p. 357.) With a knowledge of 
these facts before them, our readers will perhaps be prepared 
for the following account of one of the exploits of these Ten- 
nessee assassins, 

<' After travelling all day over rough roads, and through a dreary, bar- 
ren wilderness, which is, however, considered one of the best peopled and 
best cultivated parts of the country, and where every body was astonish- 
ed to h«ar me speak English, we arrived late in the evening at Louisville, 
the capital of the state of Tennessee. In walking up from the stage-coach 
to tl]e inn, I stumbled over something, and what was my horror at disco- 
vering a dead body weltering in blood ! A little way further on, I stum- 
bled over another, and in this way encountered six or seven, in less than 
the space of thirty yards. Inquiring the cause of their deaths, and the 



* If the fact of the barbarous vulgarity of American jurisprudence requi- 
red any confirmation, we might find it in the following extract taken lUera- 
iim et verbatim from a New-York paper now before us. " During the last 
session of the court of this place, a gentleman who was invited to attend, 
found the judge sitting on a large block, in one corner of a log cabin, 
paring his toe nails. Soon after, the judge inquired of the sheriff why 
the jury were not forth-coming ; to which he replied, that he bad eleven 
men tied up stairs, and his deputies were engaged in running down the 
twelfth !" 

t Talcs of a Traveller. 
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reason of their exposure in this manner, the landlord seemed at a loss to 
understand me for a few minutes, which I ascribed to my speaking pure 
EngFish. After a little reflection, however, he seemed to recollect 
himself. 

^ O — ay — yes — I recollect — we had a blow out here last Sunday, and 
half a dozen troublesome fellows, they call justices, were done for by the 
brave rowdies. They won't interrupt sport again, I guess." pp. 136, 137. 

It will be recollected that we have the unquestionable testi- 
mony of Mr. Chichester, to prove that it is no uncommon thii^ 
for ^ese godless reprobates, the Rowdies^ to roast their own 
friends to death before lai^e log-fires, whenever they refuse to 
drink.* We are aware that some of our readers have enter- 
tained doubts of the accuracy of this statement ; but we pre- 
sume that all such dangerous and censurable scepticism will 
vanish at once, on the perusal of the following well authenti- 
cated fact. 

<< Just s^t this moment there was a great uproar in an adjoining 

room, accompanied by cries of murder, upon which mine host hurried 
away * to see the sport,' as he was pleased to term it. Q^ This sporty 
as I afterwards learned^ consisted in a promising young republican, of 
about seventeen, attempting to gouge his father, because, hehad refused to 
call for another mintjidep I ! /" 

The mean and fulsome flattery which the Americans have 
lavished on that horrid miscreant La Fayette, has already filled 
the breast of every Briton with unutterable disgust. The worth- 
lessness of all this noisy foolery will be readily understood, when 
the damning fact is known, that Mr. Jefierson, a man whom the 
democrats once pretended to love and honor like a god, is, at 
this moment, xin actor on the Philadelphia hoards for bread! 
One single fact, like this, is a triumphant refutation of all the 
vulgar trash w« are doomed to hear about American generosity. 

Mr. Toughtalehas preser^^edin this journal of his, an invalu- 
able document, — the confession of a backwoodsman, taken 
from his own lips. The desperate effrontery with which this 
wretch openly avows his matchless iniquities, has rarely been 
surpassed. We give the whole without further comment. Ex 
hoc disce omnes* 

* I was born in New-Hampshire ; raised in the western part of the 
Btate of New- York ; married in Ohio ; and am now settled, for the 
present, in the State of Missouri.' Jupiter ! thought I, the man has 
travelled over half the globe in three linies. ' I have been a man of va- 
rious enterprise, and miscellaneous occupation. At seventeen years, I 
commenced land-surveyor in the Genesee country, which was then 



* See the twenty-ninth vohime of this journal, page 357. 
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something of a wilderness, and hardly afforded me employment, so that 
I had suflicient leisure to visit my native town and get married. I forgot 
that neither my wife nor myself were worth ten dollars. However, we 
don't forget such things long, that's one comfort We returned to Genes- 
see, with one dollar in my pocket, and none in that of my wife. For 
some time I did not make much money ; but then we had plenty of 
children, which, in a new country, are better than money. However, I 
managed to save a little every year, with the intention of buyine a few 
hundred acres of land. But the land rose in price faster than 1 made 
money. So that by the time I had got together five hundred dollars, land 
was a dollar and a half an acre. This won't do for me, thought I ; — but 
just then the people began to talk of Ohio, where land was selling at 
that time for two and six-pence an acre. ^ Betsey,' said I, * shall we go 
to Ohio ?' ' To the end of the world, John,' replied she ; and. away we 
scampered the next day. Here I bought a good stout farm, cut down 
some trees for a place for my house, girdled others for a place for my 
wheat, and built a log house, twenty feet long at least. People soon 
flocked round, so that in a little time there was some occasion for law : 
so they made me a justice of the peace. Not long after, it was thought 
but proper to introduce a little religion : so I took to reading a sermon 
every Sunday, at the request of my neighbors. By-and-by, it was thought 
prudent to embody a company of militia for protection against the 
Indians : so they made me a captain of militia. In a year or two, 
there was a town laid out and a court-house built. This introduced two 
new wants — that of a judge and a town treasurer-^so they made me 
judge, and town treasurer. The establishment of a town, brought with 
it the want of a newspaper : so a newspaper was set up, and I volunteered 
as editor. 

'* These honors were very gratifying to be sure, but all this time my 
family were increasing in size and number.' I had six girls and five boys, 
some of them six feet high. I began to be uneasy about providing for 
all these. I had only sixteen hundred acres of land, and that was not 
enough for them all. The thought struck me I could sell it for enough 
to buy six or eight thousand in Missouri territory. ' Betsey,' said I, 
* will you go to Missouri ?' * To the end of the world, John,' said the 
brave girl. So the next day but one we hied away to Missouri, where I 
bought a few thousand acres. We were almost alone at first ; but in a 
year or two people came faster and faster, so that from a territory we be- 
came a state, and wanted members of congress. So they made me a 
member of congress. But the country is getting too thickly settled for 
me — and I think next year of moving up the river five or six hundred 
miles, to get out of the crowd. I am now on my way to the Federal 
City, where I mean to make speeches like a brave fellow. Biit see, we 
are just arrived, and I must look to my baggage." He then shook me 
by the hand, and gave me a hearty invitation to come and see him next 
summer, when I should probably find him somewhere about the mouth of 
the Yellow Stone."— pp. 186—188.. 

Enough of this. Our heart sickens at the horrid detail, and 
we can go no further. 

The rest of this instructive volume contains further circum- 
stantial accounts of the unprincipled immorality, indecency, 
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vulgarity, and irreligion of these immaculate republicans. — 
But our readers are doubtless already satiated with the little 
we have given them, and, God knows, we are sincerely glad to 
hring this article to a close. Enough has been said, we think, 
to convince the most incredulous, that there is not on the face 
of the earth, or rather, to use the strong and apposite language 
of Mn Faux, there is not, "within the precincts of the heathen 
pandemonium," a people so utterly and irremediably destitute of 
naorals or religion or political security — so absolutely swallow- 
ed up in the gulf of irreparable misery — as the lost inhabitants 
of this terrestrial hell. We feel no pity for their sufferings. 
We look upon the hopeless horrors of their situation with the 
same holy complacency, with which (to use the language of one 
of their divines) the spirits of the blessed gaze upon the tortures 
of the damned — knowing that this they have deserved. They 
have voluntarily rejected the only means of political salvation, 
and they have none but themselves to blame for all the tremen- 
dous consequences of their guilt. They might have peaceably 
enjoyed the inestimable blessings of a heaven-anointed monarch, 
a wealthy order of nobility, a valiant standing army, a splendid 
church establishment, and a magnificent national debt ; all sup- 
ported and protected by those lasting monuments of British wis- 
dom, elderships, tithes, and excises^oors' rates and corn-laws, 
bounties and prohibitory duties. These glorious institutions, 
the fruits of the accumulated wisdom of ages, they have sacri- 
legiously rejected; and impiously relying on the mean and trea- 
cherous faculty of reason, these daring blasphemers have had 
the matchless audacity to substitute in their stead the new-fan- 
gled theories of elective law-givers and annual assemblies-*— the 
visionary notions of unrestricted trade and proportionate taxa- 
tion — and, what is worse than all, the atheistical absurdities of 
universal toleration, and self-supported churches. 

It is utterly impossible that such a state of things can long 
continue without bringing down upon the heads of the offenders, 
the special vengeance of an exasperated Providence. Festine- 
tur dies ilia, shall be our constant prayer ; for a proud and 
happy day to Europe will be the day when these insolent brag- 
garts shall feel at last the intolerable burden of their perni- 
cious liberties, and when, amid the shouts and the jubilees of 
the servants of the throne and the altar, the whole fraternity of 
patriots shall be crushed into annihilalion, beneath the frag- 
ments of their prostrate idol, the execrable Dagon of Democra- 
cy. 
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MARCO 60ZZARIS, 

[The Epaminondas of modern Greece. — He fell in a night attack, 
upon the Turkish Gamp at Laspi, the site of the ancient Plat»a. Au- 
gust £0, 18X9, and expired in the moment of victory. His last words 
were — **To die for liberty is a pleasure and pot a pain."] 

At midnight, in his guarded tent. 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power ; 
In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror ; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring, — 
Then pressed that monarch's throne, — a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing. 
As Eden's garden bird. 

At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band. 
True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand. 
There had the Persian's thousands stood, 
There had-the glad earth drunk their blood 

On old Platsea's day ; 
And now there breathed that haunted air 
The sons of sires who conquered there, 
With arm to strike, and soul to dare, • 

As quick, as far as they. 

An hour passed on — the Turk awoke ; 
^ That bright dream was his last ; 

He woke — to hear his sentries shriek, 
" To aims ! they come I the Greek ! the Greek f ' 
He woke — to die midst flame, and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 
And death shots falling thick and fast 
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As lightnings from tfae moantain ^oud ; 
And heard, with voice as tiorapeC lood, 

Bozzaris cheer his band ; 
" Strike— till the last ftrmed foe expires, 
Strike — for your altars and your fires, 
Strike — for the green graves of yoar sires, 

God — and your native land !'' 

They fought — ^like brave men, long and well, 

They piled that ground with Moslem slain, 
They conquered — but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 

And the red field was won ; 
Then saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

Like flowers at set of sun. 

Come to the bridal chamber. Death ! 

Come to the mother's, when she feels 
For the first time her first* bom's breath ^> 

Come when the blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are broke 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in consumption's ghastly form. 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ; — 
Come when the heart beats high and warm. 

With banquet-song, and dance, and wine^ 
And thou art terrible : the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 

Of agony, are thine. 

But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for tfae free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet's word. 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come, when his task of Fame is wrought — 
Come, with her laurel-leaf, blood-bouent— ^ 

Come in her crowning hour ; and men 
Thy sunken eyes' unearSily light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to priscmed men ; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the band 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
Which told the Indian isles were nigh 

To the world-seeking Genoese, 
When the land wind, from woods of palm. 
And orange groves, and fields of bftlnif 

Blew o'er ttie Havtian seas. 
Vol. I. 10 
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Bozzaris ! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glorj's time, 
Rest thee^there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud cliifle. 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume. 
Like torn branch from death's leafless tree. 
In sorrow's pomp, and pageantry. 

The heartless luxury of the tomb ; 
But she remembers thee as one 
Long loved, and for a season gone. 
For thee her poet's lyre is wreathed, 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
For thee she rings the birth-day bells \ / * j 
Of thee her &at babe'^lisping tells ; ^/t^Jiy/^ 
For thine her evening prayer is saidr 



At palace couch, and cottage bed. 
Her soldier, closing with the foe. 
Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow ; 
His plighted maiden, when she fears 
For him, the joy of her young years. 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks bet tears ; 

And she, the mother of thy boys. 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will not speak, 

The memory of her buried joys, 
And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth. 

Talk of thy doom without a sigh ; 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's — 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That wetc not born to die. 

H. 

[It would be an act of gross injustice to the author of the above mag- 
nificent Lyric, were we to withhold the expression of our admiration of 
its extraordinary beauty. We are sure, too, that in this instance, at 
least, we have done what is rare indeed in the annals of criticism, — we 
have given an opinion from which not one of our readers will feel any in- 
clination to dissent.] 



MRS. BARBAULD. 



The admirers of Mrs. Barbauld wiU be glad to learn, that 
a collection is about to be made of her unpublished writings in 
England, and that arrangements will probably be made for re- 
printing them in this country. There can be no doubt, that 
their publication will be a highly acceptable present to the pub- 
lic. It is very certain, that when Mrs. Barbauld began to write 
verses, no other English poetess had written half so well ; and 
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although, perhaps, at the present day, she is surpassed by Mrs* 
Hemans, the sweetness, delicacy, and rich imagery of her po*- 
etical productions make them very delightful reading, and give 
her no mean rank among contemporary authors* Her prose 
writings, also, are distinguished for just thoughts, expressed in 
a style of great animation, and a sort of unaffected brilliancy of 
manner, which renders them exceedingly engagii^. It is too 
often the case, that the task of selecting and arranging posthu- 
mous works, falls into injudicious hands, or, more properly 
speaking, that no selection whatever is made. The desire of 
getting up a large book, in order to increase the profit of the 
publication, or the indiscriminate admiration of friends, fre- 
quently give to the world, along with some things perhaps truly 
valuable, a great deal that cannot be read, and the unauthon- 
zed publication of which, in the life-time of the writer, would 
have been considered by him as an offence hardly to be forgi- 
ven. In this present instance, no danger of this sort need be 
apprehended. The good sense, and cool, steady judgment of 
Miss Lucy Aikin, who has undertaken the task of selecting the 
papers to be published, are the best possible pledge that nothing 
will be included among them which would tend, in the least de- 
gree, to impair the literary reputation of her excellent and ve- 
nerable relation. The following is an extract of a letter from 
that lady to a gentleman in this city, who had offered to dispose 
of her History of Charles I., a work she is now preparing for the 
press, to some American bookseller. 

" Mrs. Barbauld left behind her a considerable number of 
manuscripts, both in verse and prose, and I am now closely oc- 
cupied in preparing a complete edition of her works. This 
publication will not, I apprehend, extend beyond two moderate 
octavos ; one verse, the other prose. The verse,, to which I 
shall prefix a short memoir, is already in the press, and will be 
printed, I hope, by the end of next month. It is still matter of 
doubt with me, whether the second volume can be brought out 
during the present London book-season, which does not extend 
beyond the month of June ; for I wish some specimens of her 
epistolary talent, which was very striking, and some time must 
elapse before all the contributions of her correspondents can be 
collected. If we cannot be ready with both volumes at once, 
the prose must be deferred till November or December. Now, 
sir, I am so well persuaded that the products of Mrs. Barbauld^s 

fenius will be cordially received by your American public, that ' 
will venture to transmit to you a copv of the first volume, 
some time before publication, and beg of you the favor to per- 
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hntk the tame Und office which you have 80 obligingly offered 
witii respect to my intended woric. Neariy two thirds of the 
▼olume will consist of matter entirely new, and certainly not 
nferior, in intrinsic merit, to any thing of hers with which the 
public 18 acquainted. Old age has no power to quench in her 
the li(^t of &ncy. She wrote several charming Uttle pieces in 
Ae course <tf the last year. 

StoJts Xemingimi^ Mirch 31, 1825.'' 



THE DYING RAVEN. 

Gome to these lonely woods to die alone ? 
Not many days, it seems, since thou wast heard, 
From out the mists of spring, with thy shrill note, 
Calfittg unto thy mates — ^and their clear answers. 
The earth was brown, then ; and the infant leaves 
Had not pat forth to warm them in the sun, 
Or play in the fresh air of heaven. Thy voice, 
Shouting in triumph, told of winter gone, 
And prophesying life to the seated ground, 
Did make me glad with thoughts of coming beauties. 
And now they're all around us ;— offspring bright 
Of eartb,--^ mother, who, with constant care. 
Doth feed and clothe them all. — Now o'er her fields, 
In blessed bands, or single, they are gone. 
Or by her brooks they stand, and sip the stream ; 
Or peering o'er it, — vanity well feigned — 
In <|aaint approval seem to glow and nod 
At their reflected graces. — ^Mom to meet, 
They in fantastic labors pass the night, 
Catching its dews, and rounding silvery drops 
To deck their bosoms.— There, on tall, bald trees. 
From varnished cells some peep, and the old boughs 
Mike to rejoice and dance in tlie unseen winds. 
Over my head the winds and they make music, 
And grateful, in return for what they take, 
Bright hues and odors to the air they give. 

Thus mutual love brings mutual delight — 
Brings beauty, life ;-^for love is life — hate, death. 

tiou Prophet of so fair a revelation ! 
Thou who abod'st with us the winter long, 
Bnduring cold or rain, and shaking oft. 
From thy dark mantle, falling sleet or snow — 
Thou, who with purpose kind, when warmer days 
Shone on the earth, midst thaw and steam, cam'st forth 
From rocky node, or wood, thy priestly cell. 
To speak of comfort unto looely roan — 
Didst say to hini, — though seemingly alone 
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'Midst wastes and snows, and silent, lifeless trees, 
Or the more silent ground — that 'twas not death, 
But nature's sleep and rest, her kind repair ;*— 
That Tbpu, albeit unseen, did'st bear with him 
The winter's night, and, patient of the day, 
And cheered by hope, (instinct divine iii Thee,) 
Waitedst return of summer. 

More Thou said'st, 
Thou Priest of Nature, Priest of God, to man ! 
Thou spok'st of Faith, (than instinct no less sure,) 
Of Spirits near him, though he saw them not : 
Thou bad'st him ope his intellectual eye. 
And see his solitude all populous : 
Thou show'dst him Paradise, and deathless flowers ; 
And did'st him pray to listen to the flow 
Of living waters. 

Preacher to man's spirit ! 
Emblem of Hope I Companion ! Comforter ! 
Thou faithful one! is this thine end ? 'Twas Thou, 
When summer birds were gone, and no form seen 
In the void air, who cam'st, living and strong. 
On thy broad, balanced pennons,through the winds. 
And of thy long enduring, this the close ! 
Thy kingly strength brought down, of storms 
Thou Conqueror ! 

The year's mild, cheering dawn 
Upon thee shone a momentary light. 
The gales of spring upbore thee for a day. 
And then forsook thee. Thou art fallen now ; 
And liest amongst thy hopes and promises ; 
Beautiful flowers, and freshly springing blades, 
Gasping thy life out. — Here for Thee the grass 
Tenderly makes a bed ; and the young buds 
In silence open their fair, painted folds — 
To ease thy pain, the one — to cheer thee, these. 
But thou art restless ; and thy once keen eye 
Is dull and sightless now. New blooming boughs, 
Needlessly kind, have spread a tent for thee. 
Thy mate is calling to the white, piled clouds. 
And asks for thee. No answer give they back. 
As I look up to their bright angel faces, 
Intelligent and capable of voice 
They seem to me. Their silence to my soul 
Comes ominous. The same to thee, doom'd bird, 
Silence or sound. For thee there is no sound, 
No silence : — near thee stands the shadow. Death, — 
And now he slowly draws his sable veil 
Over thine eyes. Thy senses soft he lulls 
Into unconscious slumbers. Tlie airy call 
Thou'lt hear no longer. Neath sun-lighted clouds, 
With beating wing, or steady poise aslant, 
Thou'lt sail no more. Around thy trembling claws 
Droop thy wings' parting feathers. Spasms of deatli 
Are on Thee. 
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Laid thus low by age ? Or is't 
All-grudging man has brought thee to this end ? 
Perhaps tiie slender hair, so subtly wound 
Around the grain God gives thee foi thy food 
Has proved thy snare, and makes thy inward pain ! . 

I needs must mourn for thee. For I, who have 
No fields, nor gather into garners — ^I 
Bear Thee both thanks and love, not fear nor hate. 

And, now, farewell ! The falling leaves ere long 
Will give Thee decent covering. Till then, 
Thine own black plumage,, which will now'no more 
Glance to the sun, nor flash upon my eyes 
Like armor of steeled knight of Palestine*- 
Must be thy pall. Nor will it moult so soon 
As sorrowing thoughts on those borne from him fade 
In living man. 

Who scoffs these sympathies, 
Makes mock of the divinity within ; 
Nor feels he gently breathing thiough his soul 
The universal spirit. — Hear it cry, 
(< How does thy pride abase thee, man, vain man ! 
How deaden thee to universal love. 
And joy of kindred, with all humble things, — 
God's creatures all !" 

And surely it is so. 
He who the lily clothes in simple glory. 
He who doth hear the ravens cry for food, 
Hath on our hearts, with hand invisible. 
In signs mysterious,- written what alone 
Our hearts may read. — Death bring thee rest, poor Bird. 



A SONG OF PITCAIRN'S ISLAND. 

Come, take our boy, and we will go 

Before our cabin door ; 
The winds shall bring us, as they blow, 

The murmurs of the shore ; 
And we will kiss his young blue eyes, 
And I will sing him, as he lies, 

Songs that were made of yore : 
I'll sing, in his delighted ear. 
The island lays thou lov'st to hear. 

And thou, while stammering I repeat, 
Thy country's tongue shalt teach ; 

'Tis not so soft, but far more sweet, 
Than my own native speech. 

For thou no other tongue did'st know. 

When, scarcely twenty moons ago. 
Upon Tahete's beach, 
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Thou cam'st to woo me to be thine, 
With many a speaking look and sign. 

I knew thy meaning — ^thou didst praise 

My eyes, my locks of jet ; 
Ah ! well for me they won thy gaze, — 

But thine were fairer yet ! 
I'm glad to see my infant wear 
Thy soft blue eyes and sunny hair, 

And when my sight is met 
By his white brow and blooming cheek, 
I feel a joy I cannot speak. 

Come, talk of Europe's maids, with me, 

Whose necks and cheeks, they tell. 
Outshine the beauty of the sea. 

White foam and crimson shell. 
I'll shape like theirs my simple dress, 
And bind like them each jetty tress, 

A sight to please thee well ; 
And for my dusky brow will braid 
A bonnet, like an English maid. 

Come, for the soft, low sunlight calls, 

We lose the pleasant hours ; 
'Tis lovelier than these cottage walls, — 

That seat among the flowers. 
And I will learn of thee a prayer, 
To Him, who gave a home so fair, 

A lot so blest as ours — * 

The God who made, for thee and me, 
This sweet lone isle amid the sea. 

B. 



TO THE EDITORS OT THE NEW-YORK REVIEW. 

Gentlemen, 

I regret to be obliged to resume the subject of your review of 
the late " spurious''^ edition, as you term it, of Alexander Ham- 
ilton's Report on Manufactures. The task is unpleasant, but 
justice to myself requires it — and I have too much reliance on 
your honor, to doubt your willingness to let the public hear the 
accused, as well as the accusers. Any other supposition would 
be an impeachment of your candor and impartiality. 

I did hope that I had placed the matter in such a point of 
view, as would have induced you to retract your accusations. 
But I have been mistaken. They are repeated, and uiged in 
stronger form. As editor of the edition in question, I am ex- 
press^ charged with an attempt at imposition, by 
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*' Leaving the reader foladu to suppote, that the order [for printing 
this edition] issued from the dongress of 1823—4." 

This, gentlemen, is a heavy chaise, and ou^t not to have 
been lightly made. The proofs ought to be clear and unequi-r 
vocal, so that '' he that runs may read." It implies a conduct 
of which 1 should scorn to be guilty, and I hope to prove that it 
is wholly unfounded. 

I quote your last number, page 387, wherein, as I have sta- 
ted, the charge is repeated. 

" In the original, the title-page, after setting forth the name, be adds, 
" printed by order of the House of R/qntsentaUves, 

179£. 
" The present edition reads — 

" [Printed by order of the House of Representatives.] " 

18£3. 

This, and ^' no more, is the very head and front of my offend- 
ing ;" and on this foundation rests the strong charge of '^ false' 
/y" leading the public astray. 

It is to be regretted that these quotations are both materiallv 
wrong. Neither of them gives the printer^s name ; and both 
have the dates so placed as to refer to the order for printing, 
whereas the reference clearly is to the time of publication. 
This is amo8t vital error. ^ 

I now present you with the title-pages of two editions of this 
work, one printed at Washington, sixteen years ago, by order 
of the then House of Representatives, and the other that which 
has called forth the severity of your animadversions. 

^ '< Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject of Manufac- 
tures, made the 5th of Deer. 1791. 

" Dec. 7, 1809. 
" Printed by order of the House of Representatives, 

" Washington City : 
" Printed by R. C. Weightroan. 
" 1809." 

The other runs thus, and is very materially different from your 
statement of it : 

"Report of the Secretary of the Treasury [Alexander Hamilton] on 
the subject of Manufactures, made the 5th of Deer. 1791. 

" Printed by order of the House of Representatives. 
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Philadelphia. 
" Printed by Joseph R. A. Skepel. 

Jan. 1, 1824." 

Now, gentlemen, I appeal to you as men of honor, whether 
this title-page warrants ihe aspersion you have cast on me ? la 
there the slightest possible connexion between '^ the order for 
printing,'^^ and the date, Jan. 1 , 1824 ? 

But what temptation could there have been to the alleged 
literary fraud ? Was a system matured by the full exercise of 
the splendid talents of Alexander Hamilton, one of the greatest 
statesmeh that ever flourished in this country, in want of the 
imprimatur of the late House of Representatives ? Could the 
alleged simulation of the order for printing add an iota to tiie 
force of the arguments ? Surely not. 

On this point I have said enough. Two of the other chaises, 
which make a conspicuous figure in the indictment, those res- 
pecting capitals and notes of exclamation, you have abandon- 
ed, as wholly unwarranted. 

On the subject of italic and indexes, I appeal to an enlighten- 
ed public, whether an edition of a work can, with any aippear- 
ance of propriety, be termed " spurious," when the text is pre- 
served immaculate, without alteration, suppression, or interpola- 
tion, merely because various powerful passages, shedding strong 
liglht on a vital topic, in which the country is deeply interested, 
are italicized, and six of peculiar importance are marked by 
indexes ? I throw myself on their good sense and candor for » 
favorable verdict. 

Two other chaises remain — ^'^the interpolation of a silly 
dialogue,^^ (which, by the way, is not an " interpolation^'^ — ^it is 
given in the form of an '' appendix^^) and the conversion of a 
few words printed in italics, into the Roman character. With 
respect to die first, I have only to observe, that it does not affect 
the text— does not, of course, impart the character of spurious- 
ness to the edition, and stands or falls on its own merits. Wheo 
the original work was set up, it was found that there were twelve 
pages vacant, and, as the dialogue bore stroi^ly on the subject, 
it was introduced to fill the void. Arid with respect to the other, 
there is not one change that affects the grand question at issue 
in the United States, as to the protection of manufactures. 
The one you have selected goes to a question of comparativdy 
little importance, whether manufacturing industry is or is not 
more profitable than agriculture. Had we adequate markets 
for all our agricultural productions, we might tbep discuss thip 

Vol. I. 1 1 
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question. But as we have not, the conversion of a portion of 
file labor now devoted to agriculture in the other direction, 
could not fail to be hi^ly salutary. 

Notwithstanding the repugnance we all have to acknowledge 
our errors, I flatter mvself you must acknowledge, that neither 
the editor nor the edition merited the censure you bestowed 
on them. Matbew Caret. 

March 15, 1825. 

Remark. 

One word in reply. Mr. Carey is tilting against a shadow 
of his own conjuring. We have nowhere imputed to Atm, 
since he has avowed himself the publisher of the report, the 
slightest dishonesty of motive. Mr. Carey meant^ no doubt, 
to make a genuine edition ; all that we have done is to insist 
that it is not genuine. Thb is a mere matter of opinion, and, 
to our opinion, we have as much^right as Mr. Carey has to his. 
What we said, we said deliberately, and now repeat deliberate- 
ly. The ambiguity of the title-page — the conversion of unem- 
phatic to emphatic passages — ^tfae interpolation, or appendage, 
(if that be a better word,) of a silly dialc^e ^ to fill up a void,' — 
and, above all, the removal of the marks of emphasis which Alex- 
ander Hamilton himself affixed with his own hand to those passa- 
ges which denied the superior productiveness of manufactures^ — 
are objections great enough, in all conscience, to impair the 
genuineness of die edition, without implicating, in the least, the 
motives of the editor. 



AMERICAN NATURAL BISTORT. 

A work has been projected, and, we understand, is now in 
press in Philadelphia, which promises to form an aera in the 
progress of American Natural Science. Its object is to ac- 
compUsh what has long been regarded as a great desideratum — 
a complete history, at once philosophical and popular, of the 
American Animal Kingdom. Dr. John D. Godman, who has 
devoted himself to this arduous undertaking, is peculiarly 
qualified for the task ; and the reputation he has already ^n- 
ed as an able and indefatigable teacher of anatomy, — ^as a Pro- 
fessor of the Philadelphia Museum, — and as an (Editor of the 
Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal, will, we are confi- 
dent, be greatly confirmed and extended by the pubUcation of 
his " American Natural HistoiT." 

The first part will comprehend the quadrupeds of North 
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America, in three octavo volumes ^of about 400 pages each* 
The work will be rendered peculiarly valuable and interesting 
by a great number of beautiful engravings, from designs taken 

Srincipally from the living animal^ by Mr. C. A. Lesueur, Mr. 
Lider, and Mr. W. W. Wood. These gentlemen have, each 
of them, already given the most satisfactory evidence of their 
great ability and talent. Mr. Lesueur's reputation, in particu- 
lar, both as a naturalist and an artist, stands too high to leave us 
room to doubt, for an instant, of the entire success of this part 
of the work. A great additional value will be conferred upon 
the ^' History^' by the circumstance, that, among the numerous 
designs which are to be obtained, there will be many of animals 
now for the first time figured or engraved. 

With respect to the authenticity and general merit of the 
descriptions, no question can be reasonably entertained, when 
it is known that in addition to the extensive observations and 
unwearied industry of Dr. Godman, we have the further guaran- 
ty of the zealous co-operation of the most distinguished natu- 
rahsts of the United States. Professor Say, Mr. Charles 
Bonaparte, Dr. Harlan, Dr. Dekay, Dr. Mitchell, and Mr. 
Ord, have promised to contribute their assistance in rendering 
the contemplated History every way worthy of the most liberal 
support. 

What peculiarly interests us in the success of Dr. Godman's 
work, is the gratifying reflection, that the honor will belong al- 
most exclusively to our own countrymen, and that foreigners 
will no longer have it in their power to reproach us with a 
dependence upon transatlantic* writers, for nearly all the useful 
knowledge we possess of the- riches and resources of the Ameri- 
can animal world. 



SPIRIT OF SPRING. 

u^.....^iheJUnDer8 appear on the earthy the time of the singing of Mrds 

is come.** 

Spirit, that from the breathing South 
Art waAed hither on dewy wing, 
By the softened light of that sunny eye, 
And that voice of wild-wood melody, 
And those golden tresses wantoning, 
And the perfum'd breath of that balmy mouth, 
We know thee, Spirit of Spring — 
Spirit of beauty, these thy charms, Spirit of Spring ! 
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Spirit of Spring! thou com'st to wake 
The slumbering energies of earth ; 
The zephyr's breath to thee we owe, 
Thine is the streamlet's silver flow, 
And thine the gentle flowret's birth, 
And their silence, hark ! the wild birds break, 
For thy welcome, Spirit of Spring — 
Spirit of life, thy triumphs these, Spirit of Spring 1 

Spirit of Spring ! when the cheek is pale, 
There is health in thy balmy air, 
And peace in that brow of beaming bright) 
And joy in that eye of sunny light, 
And golden hope in that flowing hair : 
Oh ! that such influence e'er should fail 

For a moment, Spirit of Sprine — 
Spirit of health, peace, joy and hope. Spirit of Spring ! 

Yet fail it must — for it comes of earth. 
And it may not shame its place of birth, 
Where the best can bloom but ajiingle day, 
And the fairest is first to fade away. 

But oh ! there's a changeless world above, 
A world of peace, and joy, and love. 
Where, gather'd from the tomb, 
The holy hopes that earth has crost. 
And the pious friends that we lov'd and lost, 
Shall enjoy immortal bloom. 

Who will not watch, and strive, and pray, 
That his longing soul may soar away. 

On Faith's untiring wing. 
To join the throng of the saints in light, 
In that world for ever fair and bright, 

Of endless, cloudless Spring ! 

JUarch, 1825. Digamma. 
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Art. IX. — Travels in the Central Portions of the Mississippi 
Valley: comprising Observations on its Mineral Geography, 
Internal Resources, and Aboriginal Population. [Performed 
under the sanction of Crovemment, in the year 1821.] By 
Henry R. ScHooLCRArx. New- York. Collins and Hannay. 
1825. 

Mr. Schoolcraft is already well known to the public, as 
the author of several interesting aqd instructive treatises, on the 
geography and natural history of various portions of our west- 
em territory. Among these, may be particularly noticed, 
bis View of the Lead Mines of Missouri, a Work, which first 
gave us any valuable information, with regard to the mineral 
wealth of that region of country; for neither Stoddard, nor 
Shultz, nor Breckenridge, nor even Austin himself, wrote with 
sufficient exactness or detail. Mr. Schoolcraft's Mzrrative 
Journal, is an interesting diary of travels through the north- 
western districts of the United States, extending from Detroit, 
through the great chain of American lakes, to the sources of 
the Mississippi river. The objects of that journey, (which, 
like the present, was directed and superintended with great 
ability by Governor Cass,) were, to obtain a correct knowledge 
of the history, the habits, and the prevailing dispositions of the 
Indian tribes ; to purchase the ground for a garrison at the foot 
of lake Superior; to collect the materials for an accurate map 
of the country, and to examine the more remarkable copper 
and lead mines, and quarries of gypsum, in that part of the 
northwestern territory, which the expedition had undertaken 
to explore. The results of that investigation, cannot of course 
be compared, with the fruits of the magnificent but expensive 
expeditions, su^ested by the vanity of European princes, and 
upheld by tbe compulsory contributions of their subjects ; but 
they are certainly very creditable to the gentiemen connected 
witik the party, and greatly surpass what might have been re* 
Vol. L 12 
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garded as proportionate to the necessary economy of our na- 
tional expenditure. 

The object of the journey, of which the volume before us is 
a diary, was to purchase from the Ottowa, Chippewa, and Pot- 
towattomie tribes, the land lying between the northern bound- 
ary line of the state of Indiana, and the mail) branch of the 
Grand River of lake Michigan* This constitutes the south- 
western portion of the peninsula of Michigsin, and comprises an 
extent of fertile territory, capable of supporting a very dense 
agricultural population. It is not a little remarkable, that un- 
til lately, the interior of this peninsula was considered alto- 
gether unworthy of the notice of the emigrant.* The shores 
of lakes Huron and Michigan exhibited, in most places, a Cpr- 
bidding line of arid pine-land; and the certainty of abundance 
of fertile soil, south of latitude forty-two, made an inquiry into 
the quality of the less accessible territory scarcely worth the 
toils and risks of exploration. Another circumstance, to which 
we think may be attributed the neglect of this part of Michi- 
gan, is the want of the facilities of internal navigation ; the ter- 
ritory being traversed by no rivers of a lai^er size than the 
Saganaut and Grand River of Michigan. The St. Joseph's 
and Miami, (or Maumee, as Mr. Schoolcraft spells it, to distin- 
guish it from the Miami of the Ohio,) are considerable streams, 
but they are principally confined to the southern sections of 
this territory. The smaller streams (particularly those which 
empty into lake Michigan) are, however, so numerous as to 
afibrd, when the country is once settled, abundant compensa- 
tion for the want of larger water courses. 

" The greater part of the newly explored lands," says Mr^ 
Schoolcraft, " consists of an argillaceous soil, mellowed with 
sand and pebble-stones, and clothed with an open growth of 
oaks and hickories, forming the much esteemed open oak-lands, 
so favorable to all the staple products of temperate northern 
latitudes. These oak-lands frequently present themselves to 
the eye in sloping ridges, with apparently measured interstices 
between the trees, and together with the larger dry prairies, are 
principally covered with a species of native grass, of a nutritious 
quality, which grows to the height of five or six feet, and is 

* In a map drawn in 1744, by Bellin, a French hydrographer, from 
data furnished by Charlevoix and others, the interior of Michigan is 
marked Terrain plus devS, and this is the amount of the knowledge we 
possessed of its geography until the close of the last war. 

t Emptying into Saganau Bay, the«^n«e de Saguinam of ChBxleroix. 
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judged to be nearly equal to timothy for cattle. The intervening 
valleys, enriched with the alluvial wash of the hills, constitute 
the first rate corn-lands, and are finely timbered with maple, 
beech, black walnut, bois blanc,* and ash.'' 

Capable as those lands are of supporting a large agricultural 
population, the gradual failure of game has greatly diminished 
their value to the Indian tribes who inhabit them. It is a stri- 
king illustration of the immense advantages of civilized life, that 
at the very moment when the natives are preparing to aban- 
don a territory, which no longer furnishes their scanty numbers 
with the means of subsistence, a mass of white population is 
moving gradually in, without doubting, for an instant, their ca- 
pacity to extract from this deserted soil all the necessaries and 
conveniences of life, which an almost unlimited increase of 
their numbers may require. Portions of this extensive tract 
had been already ceded to the United States, by the treaties of 
Spring Wells, St. Mary's, and Saginau. To effect the purchase 
oi that part which is situated between Indiana and Grand River, 
Governor Cass and Solomon Sibley were, in the year 1821, 
commissioned by the President, to meet the Indians at Chicago, 
and to this commission Mr. Schoolcraft was appointed secretary. 

There are three ways of reaching Chicago from Detroit ; — 
first, by ascending the River Raisin, and then following an In- 
dian trail the rest of the way ;t secondly, by the circuitous 
route of the lakes ; and thirdly, by the still more indirect pro- 
cess of descending the VV abash and Ohio to the Mississippi, 
and then going up the Illinois to the ford of the Desplaines. 
This last route, although, perhaps, seven hundred miles longer 
than the first, was preferred by the commissioners, because the 
business of the government required the presence of one of 
them on the Wabash, and it was thought that the opportunities 
of examining the geography and natural history of an interest- 
ing country, yet but partially known, would compensate for 
the increased toil, and justify the additional expense. 

Accordingly, on the third of July, the party left Detroit, and 
reached Port Lawrence, at the mouth of Maumee Bay, at eight 
o'clock in the evening.J In ascending the Maumee, they en- 

^ Liriodendron. 

t The St. Joseph's will one day furnish a more donvenient route for 
the trade between Chicago and Detroit. In the meantime, an act of Con- 
gress has been passed, authorizing a road between these places, and the 
commissioners, we understand, commenced their operations on the SOth 
of May last. 

% About one hundred and twenty-five years ago, this was the stot of a 
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tered upon a country, rendered interesting by the recoyection 
of the events of the Indian wars of 1791 — 94 and 1812 — 14. 
They passed, in succession, — Fort Maumee, where the Indians 
were so liberally supplied, during the former period, with arms . 
and ammunition by the British, — Fort Meigs, before which 
General Proctor was obliged to retire in 1813, — Maumee vil- 
lage, near which the gallant Dudley and his followers, fell 
victims to tiheir own indiscreet impetuosity, — Presqu' Isle^ 
where General Wayne terminated the war of '94, by the me- 
morable victory over the confederated forces of the Ottawas, 
Miamis, Delawares, Shawanese, Chippewas, and Pottowatto* 
mies, — Roche debout, the site of Old Fort Deposite, — Fort 
Defiance, once the principal rendezvous of the hostile Indians 
of the west, — ^and Fort Wayne, at the fork of the St* Mary's and 
St. Joseph's, near which, in 1 790, Col. Harden's troops were cut - 
to pieces, in an engagement with the tribes on the Wabash and 
Miami.* Mr. Schoolcraft has accompanied the narrative of his 
journey, through this interesting region, with an account of the 
Indian wars, more minute, it will probably be thought, than is 
required by the plan of a work, which should have been rather 
scientific than historical. We shall therefore pass over these 
details, and touch only at those points of the journal of our tra- 
veller, where he has given such information as will be accept- 
able to the general reader. 

In riding to Fort Wayne, Mr. Schoolcraft was struck with the 

auantity of Aoney dew^ which was to be found on the leaves of 
le oak, maple, and sumach. He is inclined to thiidc, that the 
origin of this curious excretion is not always to be referred to 
the cq>his or blighter, and states, that he repeatedly examined this 
substance, without observing the presence of this insect. We 
had always thought, that it was not the honey dew itself that is 

Jesuit mission, under Father Mermet, who laboured in the good cause, 
with all the zeal characteristic of the sect to which he belonged ; " mais ce 
I*^re,'' says Charlevoix, " irouva un peuple indocile, superstitieux k I'exc^s, 
et que les Jongleurs gouvernaient despotiquement." These intractable 
heathens were afterwards out off by an epidemic disease, which the pious 
historian ascribes, as usual, to the courroux du cid, 

* During the late war, Fort Wayne was besieged for some time by the 
Indians. The fort, which was overlooked by several heights within gun 
shot, could not have held out a day against artUlery. This the besiegers 
very. well knew, and as they had no 6eld-pieces, they attempted the foltow- 
ing stratagem : — ^they cut a log to the shape of a cannon, painted it black, 
placed it on one of the heights which commanded the fort, and then sum- 
moned the garrison to surrender. The commanding officer was deceived^ 
but refused to comply, and the Indians then abandoned the siege. 
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to be examined, but the ui^der sar&ce of the leaf, iminediately 
above that upon which the dew is found ; and there we are as- 
sured by Mr. Curtis, (an attentive inquirer into the habits of 
the aphides,) these insects are always to be found. 

While at the village round Fort Wayne, the party had an 
opportunity of visiting the Indian School^ under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. M*Coy, a Baptist ihissionary. The account 
given by Mr. Schoolcraft of this school is not very flattering, 
but perhaps more has been accomplished, than might fairly 
have been expected, from the difficulties which must attend 
the instruction of children, unaccustomed to confinement or re- 
straint, and unacquainted with the language of their teachers. 
Since Mr. Schoolcraft saw the school, it has been transferred 
to the Carey station on the St. Joseph's of lake Michigan, 
where it was visited by major Long and his party, in the year 
1823. It is highly creditable to the head and heart of Mr. 
M'Coy, that he does not think it necessary to initiate his pupils 
in the august mysteries of oiir holy faith, until he has instruct- 
ed them in the arts of civilization. One great impediment in 
the way of christianizing an uncivilized Indian, is the pertina- 
city with which he insists, that in the next world, we shall be 
judged by our good works, and not by our opinions ; an error 
which is the natural concomitant of ignorance, and which can 
never be removed, until the mind is strengthened and expand- 
ed by habits of intellectual exercise. The establishment at 
Carey station promises much greater success, than the ori- 
ginal school at Fort Wayne, and we are glad to hear, that the 
institution receives the countenance of the most respectable 
among the Indians; there being in tlie school two of the grand- 
children of Topeneebeh, the great hereditary chief of the Pot- 
towattomies.'*' 

About forty t miles from Fort Wayne, on the banks of the 
river St. Mary's, captain Riley, the author of the affecting book 
of travels, has taken up his residency, and laid out a town, 
which, in gratitude to his great benefactor, he has denominated 
Willshire. 



* For a very interesting account of the proficiency of Mr. M*Coy's 
pupils, and of the customs and capacities of the Potto wattomies general- 
ly, we refer our readers to the MxrraUve of Major Long^a Second Expt-- 
dition to ihe Sources of Si. Peter^s. 

f Mr. Keating, who saw the captain at Fort Wayne, in 18£3, makes 
his settlement on\y fourtetn miles from that place. The spot he has se- 
lected, is stated to be the only one that affords a water power, within fif^ 
miles of Fort Wayne. 
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Mr. Schoolcraft here enters into some geological specula- 
tions, which have very much the appearance of hasty generali- 
zation, from a scanty stock of facts. It is true, that the men 
of science, who accompany our economical expeditions, are, 
of necessity, indulged in very few facilities and opportunities 
of investigation ; and it is equally true, that the valleys of the 
Alleghany, Wabash, and Ohio, afford no great variety of geolo- 
gical phenomena; but we confess, that in a section of the book 
formally devoted to the geolo^ of this region, we had expect- 
ed, perhaps unreasonably, to find a more extended exhibition 
of its characteristic features. 

It is well known that the sources of the Maumee and Wa- 
bash are veiy near each other. The portage is eight miles, 
beginning at Fort Wayne, and running westerly to Little river. 
In certain seasons, the waters are united in a manner, which 
permits light canoes to pass from one stream to the other. To 
this circumstance, Mr. Schoolcraft ascribes (and we think, 
with justice) much less importance than is generally done. 
The communication is shallow, temporary, and more of curi- 
osity than of use. It indicates, however, the facility with 
which the rivers might be connected by means of artificial na- 
vigation.* 

On reaching the mouth of the small river Au Boit [?], the ca- 
noemen were delayed by the narrowness of the stream, and the 
party was obliged to solicit a night^s lodging in an Indian wig- 
wam. It was cheerfully granted, but there seems to have been 
nothing particularly romantic in the adventure. They were 
admitted into the chief's lodge, and found him and his compa- 
nions half drunk. It was impossible to sleep for the clamor of 
these unsophisticated bacchanalians. After the liquor was ex- 
hausted, '' they fell to quarrelling and fighting, and we moment- 
ly expected that some murder would be perpetrated. At this 
critical period, we were pleased to observe an aged squaw 

* We perceive that a committee of the Legislature of Indiana, has just 
reported in favor of improving the navigation of the river Wabash, and. 
of connecting it by a canal, commencing at the head of steam boat naviga- 
tion on that river, with the Maumee river which falls into lake Erie. The 
length of this canal need not be more than twenty-five miles, and it would 
at once open the intercourse by water from Indiana, Illinois, and Ken- 
tucky, with the city of New- York. The advantages of this improvement 
are painted in glowing colors, and the states of Indiana and Illinois are 
urged to undertake it, on their own resources ; only asking from Con- 
giess the grant of a few townships, belonging to the United States, and 
the extinction of the Indian title to certain reservations through which 
the canal must pass. 
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carefully gather up all the knives about the lodge, — ^two' of 
which were drawn from crevices in the logs near our heads ; 
and she effectually concealed them*" The breakfast however 
made amends. 

^ Independently of the keen appetites caused by fasting for the preced* 
ing twenty-four hours, wjc found the food set before us unexceptionable. 
It was served up with a degree of taste and cleanliness which quite sur- 
prised us, and evinced sufficiently that the females had not partaken in 
the riot of the preceding night. The meal consisted of fried ham and 
eggs, bread, tea, and lettuce, maple sugar, milk and salt. It was pre- 
sented on a small plank table, covered with a piece of coarse muslin by 
way of breakfast-cloth, and served in white earthen plates, with half-pint 
tin cups for the tea, knives and forks, and tinned-iron tea spoons. The 
whole was neatly arranged. Small wooden tripods supplied the place 
of chairs, and an Indian woman attended to pour out the tea. If we were 
disgusted with the wild and savage carousal of the night, we were no less 
forcibly impressed with the quiet and cheerful hospitality of the morn- 
ing ; and we arQse from table with quite altered opinions of a breakfast d 
la SauvagtJ** pp. 98, 94. 

On the eleventh of July, the party arrived at a Pottowatto- 
mie village, on the right bank of the Wabash, the position of 
which is somewhat oddly, defined, by the * stratum of beautiful 
conglomerate^ on which it stands. This village had been, until 
very recently, under the government of the well known chief 
Winemac, who assisted in the attack upon the American army 
at Tippecano. Winemac expired ten days before the arrival 
of Governor Cass, and was succeeded by his brother, a degene- 
rate Pottowattomie, whose love for ' the milk of the black cow,'* 
had made him a brute and a thief. The party had proceeded 
but a short distance below 4he Indian village seated upon the 
conglomerate rock,' when they met Mr. Forsyth and the boat- 
men, returning up the stream in their Chippewa canoe. The 
following adventure had taken place. 

** Mr. Forsyth, who with three men usually travelled in charge of the 
stores and Indian presents' placed in this canoe, had this morning preced- 
ed us several miles. He had reached a shallow part of the river, where 
it turns somewhat abruptly to tlie west, when, on a sudden, eight or ten 
Indians, nearly naked, with weapons in their hands, and uttering one of 
their peculiar yells, rushed into, the river, and demanded, in an insolent 
manner, the whiskey on board. As the men were unarmed, resistance 
wopld have been vain, although their demand was promptly refused. But 
while they thronged around the canoe, and some of them, with appa- 
rently pacific intentions, entered into conversation, one of them seized 
the keg containing the liquor, and threw it into the water ; others were 

* An Indian periphrasis for whiskey. 
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at band to tost it farther on, and thus it was rapidly oonvejred ashore. 
It was immediately followed by the whole gang of Indians, who were 
satisfied with the capture of this single article. One of the yoyageurs 
had the intrepidity to deal a severe blow with his paddle upon the head 
of the person who first attempted to take the liquor, but the latter, having 
succeeded in throwing it out of the canoe, and seeing it soon conveyed 
toward shore, his anxiety to procure his share of it predominated over 
any feeling of revenge, and he hastily followed his companions.** pp. 
118»119. 

It was afterwards found, that the leader of the gang who had 
so valorously carried off the whiskey-keg, was ttie Tulaee chief 
we have just mentioned* It is but just, however, to add, that 
outrages like these are comparatively rare, among the tribes 
east of the Mississippi* 

Mr. Schoolcraft has brought together many (acts, with re- 
gard to the character and histoiy of the warrior Tecumseh. 
The few of these which are new, are sufficiently interesting, to 
make us satisfied with the re-appearance of the old; and the 
reader will find them, on the whole, rather better put together, 
than in any other account which is given of him. 

On the fourteenth, the party reached Clinton, a small village 
in Parke county, Indiana, marking the northern limits of the 
settlements along the Wabash. The soil here is represented 
to be of an excellent quality ; and to a question put to one of the 
emigrants, whether he did not regret his change of residence, a 
reply was given promptly in the negative. The day following, 
our travellers get to Merom, a settlement consisting of about 
thirty-five log-houses, including some public edifices of more 
substantial materials. This word, Merom, the party were in- 
formed, is derived from a Greek word, signifying ' high.' It 
mav be so. If it is, however, we can only say, that the Greek 
of Indiana, is not such Greek as we have been accustomed to. 

At Merom, the canoemen of the party (Canadian French- 
men, and of course, Roman Catholics) mistook, as they had al- 
ready done several times before, a court-house for a chapel* 
Whereupon Mr. Schoolcraft indulges, forthwith, in certain me- 
ditations, which show less judgment than he generally exhibits. 
He asks himself, in language singularly affected, whether this 
incident does not ^' prove more than the mere visual aberrance 
of unlettered peasants ;'' and replies that it does, and that we 
should be very happy, if we imitated the example of the Cana- 
dians, who, it seems, begin by building churches, and end by 
building jails. The fact that school-houses are erected in new 
settlements before meeting-houses, appears to have scandalized 
Mr. Schoolcraft exceedingly, and he seems to be very much 
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afraid that the people of Indiana will be instructed before they 
are edified, and enlightened before they are pious. 

On the nineteenth, Mr. Schoolcraft reached the English set- 
tlement of Mr. Birkbeck, and four hours after. Harmony, at that 
time belonging, to the followers of Rappe. As Harmony will, 
in all probability, attract a good deal of public attention, from 
the novel and extensive enterprise in which its recent purcha- 
ser, Mr. Owen of Lanark, is engaged, we shall make a few ex- 
tracts from Mr^choolcraft's description of the place ; which, 
it must be remembered, corresponds to what it was about four 
years ago. 

'* The town consists of two huiidred buildings, of all deseriptions, se- 
venty of which are dwelling-houses, either of brick, or substantia] wooden, 
frames, neatly boarded and painted. The streets are laid out at right- 
angles, and the buildings arranged with great regularity, each having a 
small cojuirt-yard, with shrubbery, and a latticed fence in front : and a 
double row of the Lorabardy poplar extends through dvery street, giving 
the toiwn an air of taste and neatness which it is quite uncommon to find. 
In addition to the private dwellings, it contains a cotton and woollen ma- 
nufactory ; a steam flour-mill ; a manufactory of woollen hose ; a black- 
smith shop of four forges, in constant operation ; a distillery; a neat and 
spacious church, completed with a spire, clock, and bell ; a public school, 
where the common branches of education are taught ; a house of enter- 
tainment ; together with the society's store, and several mechanical esta- 
blishments. Ei^t years ago, the site of this town was covercid by an al- 
most impenetrable forest, which appears to have vanished as if by the touch 
of Aladdin's lamp ; and there is now three thousand acres of land under 
cultivation, in the immediate environs, upon which the cereal gramina, 
the grasses, and the vine, are produced in the greatest abundance and 
perfection. ' 

The same order and neatness which has governed in the building of 
the town, also prevails in the adjoining fields, which are divided by board 
and rail fences, into square lots of convenient size, with intermediate 
lanes for the passage of cattle and teams. Neatness, order, and industry, 
are the characteristic features of the place : they are imprinted upon their 
dwellings, shops, and manufactories ; upon their farms, orchards, and 
vineyards ; upon the dress and manners of the farmers and mechanics ; 
and are visible throughout every branch of the domestic economy." pp. 
103, 164. 

" We were particularly impressed with the extent and fine order of their 
granaries, barns, and cattle-yards, — ^the immensity of the harvest, — the 
careful and ascetic countenances of the people, whom we observed every 
where at work ; — and above all, that exact division of labour which per- 
Tades their whole system. Every individual is taught that he can per- 
form but a single operation, whether it be in the various manipulations 
of the cotton or woollen manufactory, or the simple business of the farm- 
yard. It is the business of one person to water the cattle ;-'Of another to 
cut up the esculent roots, or parcel out the hay with which they are fed ; 
•«of a third to milk, &ic. This division would seem quite trifling upon 
an ordinary farm, but it constitutes an ample employment, vrhere the 

Vol. h 13 
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number of cattle is so great To supply the cattle with water^ and to 
save the labour of driving them to the river, which is near, deep wells 
have been dug, stoned, covered, and furnished with pumps and pipes, 
which convey it to all parts of the yards. The water which supplies the 
distillery is pumped up by a large dog, running in a wheel, and one of the 
bellows in the smith-shop is moved in jthe same manner. A single man, 
treading in a similar wheel, draws up the bags of grain into the fourth 
loft of one of their granaries ; a threshing machine is employed in sepa- 
rating the husk from the grain ; and, in short, in every department are to 
be observed, the most improved implements and machines to curtail or 
facilitate the processes of manuallabor. Their cottoiUand woollen ma- 
nufactories are driven by the steam-engine, together with a flour-mill of 
two run of Buhrs. They have another large mill, driven by water power, 
situated two miles below, on the Cutoff. They spin and weave all their 
own clothing, from wool and flax of their own raising. They tan their 
own leather, from hides produced upon the premises. They manufac- 
ture shoes, saddles, harness, hats, stockings, sithes, axes, and various 
kinds of cutlery. Whatever is not required for immediate consumption, 
is carried to the Society's store, where it is purchased with avidity by the 
surrounding population. Among their numerous manufactures, are 
those of straw hats and baskets, by which the very sweepings of their 
barns are converted into a profit. All their mechanics excel in their se- 
veral trades ; but they have none which are not the most decidedly use- 
ful. They have no watchmaker or jeweller. "The church clock," said 
the guide of whom we inquired, ^ keeps time for us aU ; and we want no 
watches.'* pp 168, 169. 

The value of the produce of the industry of this singular socie- 
ty, (if not exaggerated,) is a curious example of what can be ac- 
complished without the aid of the exclusive right of property, by 
substituting the motives of example, habit, sense of duty, and re- 
ligious obligation, in the place of the simpler and more efiectual 
principle, which allows to every man the free exertion of his 
industry, and secures to every man the fruits of that exertion. 
If one of the objects of the society be the accumulation of the 
general stock, it must be acknowledged, that they have doiie 
much more than could be expected, from the clumsy and un- 
natural scheme, by which the energies of the members are di- 
rected and sustained; but they certainly have done much less, 
than the same number of inte]%ent, virtuous, and industrious 
emigrants would have effected in the sai^e time, under the 
simple system of secured private rights, ahd general competi- 
tion. It remains to be seen, what a greater than Mr. Rappe 
can accomplish ; and although we have strong doubts of the 
success of Mr. Owen's plans, yet we think, that tihey are free 
from many of the objections, to which tibe plan of Mr. Rappe's 
community is liable. 

The origin of the curious prints of human feet in limestone 
rock, not unfre({aently met with in the western country, ha» 
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excited much speculation among our antiquarians. One of 
these stones has heen brought from St. Louis by Mr. Rappe, 
and is carefully preserved by him. The reader will find, in 
Mr. Schoolcraft's book, an accurate drawing and detailed de- 
scription, of the imprints on the surface of that stone. The fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Thomas H. Benton, of St. Louis, may 
perhaps assist the conjectures of the curious. 

<< Washington CUy, AprU £8, ISSS. 

*' Sijt, — Yours of the twenty-seventh was received yesterday. The prints 
of the human feet which you mention, I have seen hundreds of times. 
They were on the uncovered limestone rock, in front of the town of St 
liouis. This rock forms the basis of the country, and is deposited in ho- 
rizontal strata, and in low water is uncovered to the extent of three miles 
in length on the bank of the Mississippi, and, in some places, from one 
to two hundred feet wide. 

'* The ' prints' were seen when the country was first settled, and had 
the same appearance then as now. No tradition can tell any thing about 
them. They look as old as the rock. They have the same fine polish 
which the attrition of the sand and water have made upon the rest of the 
rock which is exposed to their action. I have cxamineid them often with 
great attention. They are not handsome, but exquisitely natural, both in 
theybrm and position — spread toed, and of course anterior to the use of 
narrow shoes. I do not think them * impressions,' but the work of Jiands, 
and refer their existence to the age of the mounds upon the American 
bottom, and above the town of St. Louis. My reasons for this opinion 
• are : — 1 . The hardness of the rock. £. The want of tracks leading to and 
from them. S. The difficulty of supposing a change so instantaneous 
and apropos, as must have taken place in the formation of the rock, if 
impressed when soft enough to receive such deep and distinct tracks. 
Opposed to this opinion are: — 1. The exquisiteness of the workmanship. 
2. The difficulty of working in such hard material without steel or iron. 

'< A block of six or eight feet long, and three or four wide, containing 
the prints, was cut out by Mr. John Jones, a stone-mason in St. Louis, 
and sold to Mr. Rappe, of Indiana, and, under his orders, removed to his 
establishment called Harmony, on the left bank of the Wabash. 

"Very respectfully, yours, 
« H. R. S«HooLCBAFT, Esq. « THOMAS H. BENTON." 

We shall not follow iiie expedition in their progress from 
Harmony to St. Louis ; partly, because the journey was not of 
a date sufficiently recent, to make a description of countries 
comparatively settled, interesting to our readers, and partly 
because, with the exception of a 'few geological details, there 
is little or nothing in this part of the Journal, that is in itself 
particularly deserving of extract or remark. 

The sight of St. Louis puts Mr. Schoolcraft in mind of the 
Missouri Question, and after the usual declamatory flourishes, 
he gives his reader a favorite scheme, which, like every body 
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else, he has contrived for the melioration of the condition of 
our slaves. This consists simply in proposing, that every mas- 
ter shall give to each of his slaves, the free use of two or three 
hours a day, and shall then allow him to purchase in succes- 
sion, the six days of the week, with the avails of his extra la- 
bor. There are two insuperable obstacles in the way of this 
proposition. First, it would be utterly impossible to induce 
the slaveholder to furnish himself the means, which would de- 
prive him of the services of a valuable slave, and none but the 
industrious would avail themselves of the offer ; and secondly, 
the price of slaves would rise so high, in consequence of the 
constant emigration of these self-ransomed slaves, that few would 
have it in their power to acquire the purchase money requisite 
for their emancipation. This plan of Mr. Schoolcraft's (which, 
by the way, is far from being a new one) is, however, in our 
opinion, decidedly superior to the scheme lately proposed, by 
a distinguished member of the last United States senate, in- 
asmuch as it is not liable to the obvious objection to the latter 
measure — that it would, in fact, compel the free states to pay 
an enormous sum, with very little chance of effecting the ob- 
ject proposed. 

On reaching Herculaneum, Mr. Schoolcraft was informed of 
the recent death of Mr. Austin, of whom some mention was 
made in the Vtezo of the Lead Mines of Missouri^ and of whose 
various enterprises and eventful history, a very interesting and 
well written account is contained in the present volume.* 

We refer, with great confidence, our scientific readers to Mr. 
Schoolcraft's observations on the geology of the Missouri mines, 
on the geognostic and mineral characters of the granite of this 
region, on the limestone of Potosi, on what he calls the crystal- 
line sandstone of Missouri, and in a word, on most of the forma- 
tions, stratifications, and interesting minerals in the neighbour- 
hood of the mines. In this part of the work, we easily discover 
the language and the manner of the actual observer, and find a 
fullness and exactness of detail, as well as a readiness and inge- 
nuity of inference, which are highly creditable to the writer, par- 
ticularly when the various and numerous difficulties in the way 

— — 4 : : 

* Under the head of VcLcdni l^ands and SetUements^ in a recent report 
presented by Mr. Alaman, secretary of state, to the congress of Mexico, 
mention is made of the town of San Felipe de Austin, which was founded 
by Mr. Austin, on land granted to him in the province of Texas. The 
translator has incorrectly translated Saii Felipe de Austin, Philip Aus- 
tin. Felipe is the name of the Saint. The christian name of Mr. Aus- 
tin was Motes. 
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of a successful prosecution of the study of our geology, are 
candidly appreciated. Mr. Schoolcraft has given a geolc^ical 
section, of the rocks comprised in the lead mine district, em- 
bracing the graniticai tract of St. Michael. To this he has add- 
ed a clear and lucid map, exhibiting th^ geographical distri- 
bution of the rocks over the same region. He has, as we 
think, distinctly pointed out the sources, from whence are de- 
rived the immense angular masses of granite, distributed so nu- 
merously over the country. He has also accurately defined 
and determined the character of the inferior rock, and clearly 
shown it to be a metalliferous limestone. We are the more 
particular in adveriing to these facts, as a recent traveller,* with- 
out having visited the country in question, has boldly decided, 
that no granite is to be found in this place — that the limestone is 
secondary, containing petrefactioqs, and disposed in horizon- 
tal strata, and of course cannot be metalliferous, — and that the 
red. marie, in which the lead ore, is so abundantly found, is 
nothing more than an alluvial detritus^ derived from distant re- 
gions. Non nobis ianias componere lites^ but We cannot help 
blinking with Mr. Schoolcraft, that to say these mineral repo- 
sitories are out of place, is to declare that the whole mine dis- 
trict, nay, that the whole Missouri country, is out of place, 
merely because precisely such a formation has not been dis- 
covered in France, or Bohemia, or New England. 
• After visiting Potosi and its environs, Mr. Schoolcraft re- 
turned to St. Louis, on the first of August, and left it again on 
the third, Governor Cass taking for a time a different direction* 
At Portage des Sioux, a number of the Fox Indians^ resem- 
bling in their dress and general appearance the Sacs and Pot- 
towattomies, had temporarily encamped along the shore. 

The following trait of a gentleness of feeling, not generally 
ascribed to them, we take pleasure in extracting. 

" We here observed an instance of parental tenderness, which, if com- 
monly felt by the aborigines, is suppressed by their stoical feelings, or in 
consequence of the presence of white men. An Indian sitting in his tent, 
held in his arms an infant son, who, as is usual at this season, when not 
bound in the . cradle, was perfectly naked. With a fan of feathers, he 
drove the mosquetoes and flies from the infant's body, frequently sus- 
pending this watchful labour, to press the child to his lips ; and evincing, 
by his countenance, a tender care mixed with high gratification — a scene 
altogether at variance with the received opinions of the world on the sub- 
ject of Indian sensibility and social affections."— p. £99. 

* Keating. Narrative of the Expedition to the Sources of St Peter's 
River. Philadelphia, 1824. 
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It would give us pleasure to accompanj the party up the Il- 
linois, but our limited space obliges us to pass over this part of 
the journey, and meet our trayellers agam at the ford of the 
Desplaines, not hr from the place of the proposed council. 

** On crossing the Desplaines, we found the opposite shore thronged 
with Indians, whose loud and obtrusiYe salutations caused us to make a 
few minutes' hajt From this point, we were scarcely ever out of sight 
of straggling parties, all proceeding to the same place. Most commonly 
thej were mounted on hones, and apparelled in their best manner, and 
decorated with medals, silver bands, and feathers. The gaudy and showy 
dresses of these troops of Indians, with the jingling caused by the striking 
of their ornaments, and their spirited manner of riding, created a scene 
as novel as it was interesting. Proceeding from all parts of a very exten- 
sive circle of country, like rays converging to a focus, the nearer we ap- 
proached, the more compact and concentrated the body became, and 
we found our cavalcade rapidly augmented, and consequently the dust, 
confusion,, and noise increased at every by-path which intersected our 
waj. After crossing the south fork of the Chicago, and emerging from 
the forest that skirts it, nearly the whole number of those who had pre- 
ceded us appeared on the extensive and level plain that stretches along 
the shore of the lake, while the refreshing and noble spectacle of the lake 
itself, with < vast and sullen swell,' appeared beyond. We found, on 
reaching the post, that between two and three thousand Indians were 
assembled — chiefly Pottowattomies, Ottowas, and Chippewas. Many 
arrived on the two following days. Provisions were daily issued by the 
Indian Department, during Uie treaty, to about three thousand." — ^pp. S95, 
986. 

Mr. Schoolcraft has given the several speeches that were 
delivered by the chiefs on this occasion, as well as the replies 
and explanations of Governor Cass. These are interesting in 
many points of view. Besides heing curious specimens of ab- 
original oratory, thev are remarkable, as showing the caution 
and deliberation with which the Indians assented to the pro- 
position of the commissioners. It is generally supposed, that 
the chiefs can easily be persuaded to part with any extent of 
territory, upon almost any terms ; but a reference to the several 
steps of this negotiation, will satisfy every one, that the In- 
dians are perfectly capable of comprehending the value of 
their lands to themselves, and are by no means willing to part 
with them, without receiving what they r^rd as a just and 
fidr equivalent. In the first place, they reply to (jovemor 
Cass's opening proposition, with all the brevity and indefinite- 
ness of expenenced diplomatists. They then retire and con- 
sult for two da^s, and finally declare, that they have come to 
the determination not to sell their territory. Another appli- 
cation is made to them. They again retire, and after two or 
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three days' deliberation, they return, not with an acceptance 
of the oner, but with various complaints of the non-fulfilment 
of certain stipulations in former treaties ; — ^first, that they had 
not yet received all the money for the St. Mary's purchase ; 
secondly, that what they had received ^ slipped under the table 
as fast as it was put ypon the top ;'* and thirdly, that Governor 
Cass had, the day preceding, unfeelingly refused to give their 

Joung men a half a gill of whiskey a-piece.t These allegations 
eing answered tp the satisfaction of the Ottowas, they yield 
their assent to the proposed temis. Various difficulties are 
next started by the Chippewa and Pottowattomie chiefs, which 
are gradually removed, and the treaty is at last, after twelve days 
of discussion, definitively settled with the consent and good un-* 
derstanding of all parties. ^^ From the first to the last, the In- 
dians," says Mr. Schoolcraft, " evinced considerable dexterity, 
in settling the preliminaries and reservations, and manifest^ 
a determination to secure the best possible terms."— p. 369* 

Mr. Schoolcrafl's remarks on the disposition of English 
writers, to animadvert upon the manner in which the Indian 
lands are purchased by the government of the United States, 
constitute, we think, an unanswerable reply to these pretend- 
ed sentimentalists. We scarcely know whether the deUrious 
rhapsodies, into ii^ich the rancour of national jealousy has be- 
trayed them, partake most of the ludicrous or of the loath- 
some. In almost every number of the Quarterly Review, (which, 
it seems, is still suffered to unfold its' frantic pages in this 
country,) our lungs and spleen are moved alternately, to see a 
furious diatribe against the United States slave laws, side by 
side with a defence of the West Indian negro-system, or a 
woful jeremiad about American encroachments upon Indian 
territory, in unconscious contact with a flanging panegyric on 
the valor of the East India Company, which has achieved such 
^briUiant conquests,' over chieflains whose disasters do not 
merit *the false sympathy, which was once felt in their behalf.' J 
We extract Mr. Schoolcraft's very sensible remarks, for the 

* Meaning that the money they ceceived soon disappeared, they scarce- 
ly could tell how. 

t It is much to the honor of Gorernor Cass, that throughout the whole 
of the negotiation, he steadily withheld from the Indians, in spite of their 
foolish and clamorous importunities, the pernicious liquor, which would 
have betrayed them into a rash surrender of their rightSr 

X Vide J for example, the articles on — Paux*s Memorable days, — 
Central India, — and the West India Policy, in the fifty-eighth number 
of the Quarterly Review. 
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benefit of those who^re yet to learn, that if America has not 
done all that might be asked, for the red man or the black, 
England should be the last to reproach her for the fault. 

** The result of this treaty was hardly announced in our public journals, 
before it was published in England, with some severe animad versions. 
' The United States,' observed the editor of the London Times, * have 
driven another bargain, and a hard bargain it is, with the miserable In- 
dians. For thirty>five thousand dollars in merchandise, a little more 
than five thousand pounds in money, as valued by those who furnished it, 
and an annuity of less than two thousand pounds per annum. Governor 
Cass, whose diplomatic talents appear on this occasion to have been 
highly applauded by his countrymen, has prevailed upon the helpless 
atmrigines to surrender five millions of fertile acres, to the westward of 
the lakes, and equal in surface to about one- fourth of Ireland. Verily, 
Governor Cass may be said to understand his business.' 

'' This long-enduring prejudice and habitual propensity to vilify our 
country and bur institutions, seem to be confined to no particular politi- 
cal sect in Great Bjritaiu, nor to exempt from its operation any particu- 
lar measure which, by the power of association, is calculated to call u|> 
our piiginal sin of thinking, and acting, and judging for ourselves. With 
a power to expel the Indians from a territory, which, during all our wars 
with Great Britain they have only occupied as a convenient avenue to 
make inroads upon our frontiers, we draw them into amicable treaty on 
the restoration of peace, and pay them what they acknowledge an ample 
equivalent for their title. We introduce into all our treaties provisions 
for bettering their condition, and enlightening and improving their minds. 
We furnish them with blacksmiths and teachers, implemet«ts of husban- 
dry and stock. We pay them large annuities ; we pass laws to protect 
th^m from the cupidity of traders ; and we employ agents to reside 
among them, to insure the p\inctual payment of these annuities, and the 
faithful observance of these laws, and to attend to iheir numerous wants, 
and complaints^ and distresses. If it be asked what amount of moneys 
we pay them, what laws we have enacted to protect their territorial, rights 
and to preserve their morals, let our statute books furnish the reply. If it 
be asked what injuries we have redressed, what distresses we have re- 
lieved, let th^ monthly, and quarterly, and annual returns of our Indian, 
and of our subsistence department, be examined. And yet, because we 
have not done all that an enlightened, virtuous, humane, £ind opulent na- 
tion could, might, or, perhaps, ought to do, all this is lo pass as nothing, 
or, if we would believe the vituperative prints of England, is to be put 
down to the score of ingratitude, neglect, and national depravity. 

" Our English neighbours, in the Canadas, manage these matters in a 
different way. When they covet a piece of Indian territory, they bcddly 
take possession of it, in the name of Ihe king. There is no consulting 
with the chiefs and head men of the tribe, no long and expensive treaty, 
no recognition of their 4itle to the soil which is so unceremoniously taken 
away, and no annuities paid out with punctilious formality. The thing 
is cut short < by his majesty's command.' This single line has cancelled 
more Indian title in America, than the government of the United States 
ever have, or probaUy ever will purchase, with all their accumulated and 
accumulating wants and means. But let us, for a moment, cast our eyes 
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opon Hindostan, and behold the unholy wars, the murders, and abomi- 
nations which, like a burning sirocco, have swept away the native insti- 
tutions of that devoted country, and drenched it with the blood of its sim- 
ple, unoffending inhabitants. It is truly becoming, in those who have 
despoiled the rich inheritance of about ninety millions of Hindoos, to re- 
proach us for paying a few scattered bands of hunters for portions of ter- 
ritory, which they do not want, cannot improve, and are willing to part 
with." pp. 371—973. 

Tbe day after the conclusion of the treaty, Governor Cass 
and Mr. Sibley set out on horseback for Detroit, following the 
Indian track, which leads across the peninsula of Michigan* 
Mr* Schoolcraft returned by water, having been absent ahout 
three months. With regard to the value and fertility of the 
soil ceded by the treaty, as well as of that nearer to De- 
troit, (a part of our territory, to which, at this moment, the tide 
of emigration has been very properly directed,) much valuable 
information is contained in a lietter, dated Detroit, March 5, 
1823, and written by Gen. John R. Willi?ims, a gentleman 
whose general intelligence, and long residence in the territory, 
entitle him to the fullest confidence of the inquirer. The tract 
of country we refer to, Ues between latitudes 40° 41' and 43^. 
The winters are rather milder than the winters of Connecti- 
cut. The prairies afford the finest grazing, and the expense of 
the transportation of wool to New- York, would.be inconsider- 
able after the completion of the canal.* " I never," says Ge- 
neral Williams, "travelled over a more excellent tract of 
country, than that which lies between this place and lake Mi- 
chigan. In a south and westerly course from the Huron to 
the St. Joseiph, is, certainly, one of the most beautiful districts, 
considering its natural state, to be seen, I believe, in America. 
The country is undulating, the prairies dry and evidently sa- 
lubrious, interspersed with beautiful lakes of excellent water, 
and bordered with fine forests, at intervals, resembling oak or- 
chards, and groves, planted by the hand of man. The lakes 
contain abundance of fish, are of various dimensions, from one 
to six miles in circumference, with fine outlets, which meander 



* The woollen manufacturers, we understand, mean to insist, in the 
next congress, that the farmers shall give up the doty on foreign wo(^. 
We desire to be informed on what principle of equal rights are all the 
interests of this country to be sacrificed to the clamorous and insatiable 
rapacity of this overfed and overfavored class ? On what principle of 
equal justice, are we to have an established industry in a country, 
which justly deems an established religion inimical to its liberties? 
More of this hereafter. 

Vol. I. 14 
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throughyfind water the surrounding country. The country, 
generally speaking, may be called open ; affording a variety of 
well-timbered land, and prairies, sometimes interspersed with 
tall oaks and hickory, and varying in dimension, from one to 
six miles in circumference ; bordered with lofly and dense fo- 
rests, bountifully supplied with every variety of excellent tim- 
ber, consisting chiefly of maple, hickory, oak, beach, walnut, 
white wood, bass wood, &c« It was during the latter part of 
August when I passed through, and the prairies were hterally 
covered with flfowers of the richest hues, from the lily-white 
to the imperial purple, rich orange, crimson, and pink. The 
growth 01 vegetation is remarkably luxuriant, and the streams 
abound with the purest water, running over gravelly beds, and 
evidently issuing from springs, from their extraordinary cold- 
ness. As an evidence of the fine grazing which the country 
affords, the person who supplied the people attending the treaty 
at Chicago with fresh beef, drove about two hundred head 
from Brownstown to Chicago, a distance of upwards of three 
hundred miles, in eighteen days, in the month of August ; and 
it is a remarkable fact, that the beef was better when it reach- 
ed the latter place, that when it left the foiTner." 

Mr. Schoolcraft has devoted fifty or sixty pages, to " Obser- 
vations, interspersed with anecdotes, illustrative of Indian cus- 
toms and character, and demonstrative of the existence of ima- 
ginative tales and oral poetry among the Chippewas." It was 
our intention to enlarge upon this part of Mr. Schoolcraft's in- 
teresting work, but we are obliged to defer what we meant to 
offer on this subject to some future opportunity, when we pro- 
pose to take up, in detail, the question of Indian character and 
tradition, considered as the subjects of poetry or romance. 

We cannot part with Mr. Schoolcrau, without acknowledg- 
ing the pleasure which the perusal of his journal has, on the 
whole, afforded us ; and we cheerfiilly recommend it to our 
readers, as a work full of various and useful information. There 
are, of course, some things to object to ; such as want of me- 
thod in the arrangement, want of simplicity in the narration, 
and sometimes want of clearness in the scientific details. Among 
the parva maculcB^ we are inclined to enumerate, the falling in 
with the silly fashion of the day, of beplasteringour public men 
with titles they despise, and that with a contempt which is apt 
to fall upon the flatterer. To our ears, and we doubt not, 
to those of these distinguished individuals themselves, James 
Monroe, Dewitt Clinton, John C. Calhoun, and Lewis Cass, 
or the surnames, with plain Mr. or the names of their of- 
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fices before them, sound quite as republican, quite as polite, 
and quite as sonorous, as the more obsequious epithets of ' his 
honour,' or ' his excellency.' For heaven's sake, let us lieave 
these fooleries to the grown infants of the old world, or at least 
let our eastern brethren, since they are so disposed, enjoy the 
exclusive right to all this pretty baby-play. 

With regard to the style in which Mr. Schoolcraft's book is 
written, we are compelled to say, that it is in many respects in- 
ferior to that of his previous publications. Not that it has not 
its merits. It has roundness, fulness, dignity and strength ; but 
it is often very deficient in simpUcity, propriety, purity, and 
grace. Whenever Mr. Schoolcraft is geological, this defect is 
scarcely visible, because the style of scientific description must 
of necessity be latinised, and more or less Johnsonian. But 
in the narrative of his adventures, as well as in the detail of 
our petty Indian wars, the language of the author is apt to run 
into a stately polysyllahism^ which is every thing but suited to 
the nature of the subject. Against one pecuMarity of Mr. 
Schoolcraft's manner, we beg leave to file our very particular 
exceptions ; we mean the curious habit he has of taking sudden 
and starting leaps, from politics to poetry, from rhyme to mine- 
ralogy, from trilobites to trochees, and so back again, by the 
way of stanzas and statistics. All this is, certainly, in very bad 
taste ; and in the next treatise that he gives us on the geology 
or topography of the western country, we entreat him to for- 
get his Shenstone, his Goldsmith, and his Pope ; his Damaetas, 
his Anon, his MSS. and his Old Play. But these are trifling 
faults ; perhaps in the eyes of some, not faults at all ; and so 
favorably do we think of the general merits of this book, that 
we feel it would have been illiberal to have mentioned these 
slight blemishes, had we not perceived a growing disposition iti 
our younger writers, to prefer the gay mosaic of metre and 
matter of fact, to the simplicity and integrity of chaster compo- 
sition. We conclude as we began, by expressing our acknow- 
ledgment of the services which Mr. Schoolcraft has rendered to 
the scientific world, by declaring our admiration of the honor- 
able enthusiasm which has carried him through the toils and 
the perils of our wildernesses, and by assuring him, that a con- 
tinuance of his labors must be followed by all the praise which 
it b the generous ambition of the man of science to merit and 
obtain. 
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Art. X. — Vies des plus celehres et anciens Poetes Provensaux 
gui ont floury du temps des Comtes de Provence^ ^c, <^c. — 
Par Jehan de Nostre Dame, Procureur en lacour de Par- 
lement de Provence. A Lyon, pour Alexandre Marsilij, 

MDLXXV. 

Tf this work has never been reviewed till the present mo- 
ment, neither the author, nor his friends, nor the literati, have 
been to blame, for it was published long before the age of re- 
views or even of gazettes. When the author wrote, there- 
fore, he must have written without the fear of criticism before 
bis eyes. He could not expect that his work would be made 
the subject of an elaborate article in the ponderous literary 
journal, ^or even of a slighter notice in the newspaper. There 
was no class of writers in those days, whose function it was to 
call up the author before them, in the ptesence of the public, 
as a schoolmaster summons his pupil with his exercise in hand, 
to praise him moderately for what he had done, chide him 
Boundly for what he had omitted to do, and read him a long 
and minute lecture on the faults and mistakes he had commit- 
ted. There was no one to reprehend his arrangement, his orr 
liiography, or his diction — nobody to show him how careless 
he must have been, when, in his quotations from a Provensal 
poet, he spells the same word tousiours in one place, and 
touiour in another in the same page, and when he calls himself 
Jehan de Nostre Dame in the title page, and Jean de Nostra- 
damus in the dedication — nor to point out that unlucky sen- 
tence, in which it is said of one of the Troubadours, that he 
*' was in love with a noble lady, to the praise of whom he made 
many songs, and soon afterwards died," — where the reader is 
left to suppose that the poet is dead, and that his bic^raphy is 
at an end, but on reading a little farther finds that the lady is 
dead, instead of the poet, who is hot only in full life, but actually 
writing verses with all his might. In short, the work of Nos- 
tradamus may well be called, in the words of Sismondi, ^' des- 
titute of all criticism" (depourvu de tout critique) in more sen- 
ses than one ; for not only it contains no criticism, but it was 
never made the subject of any. Even the lowest of those honors 
which our journals bestow, was never conferred upon it, that 
of being mentioned in the monthly or quarterly lists of new 

Eublications, or of being more pompously announced in the 
ookseller^s advertisements. The lettered post alone, the im- 
mense column before the bookseller's shop, plastered with the 
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names of all the works sold within, informed the parsing travel* 
ler, who was indolent enough to stop and examine it, that a new 
hook had been given to the world* 

But if there were some inconveniences to the author and his 
book in this state of things, there were also some advantages* 
If he could not expect that an ingenious literary friend should 
lift it into public favor by a cunning exposition of its latent 
merits, and an artful selection of fortunate passages, so neilher 
could he apprehend .that any ill-natured critic should injure its 
ciirculation, by caricaturing its defects, and making a bouquet 
of its absurdities and mistakes. Still less could he fear the ma- 
chinations of any of those dexterous gentlemen, who, under 
color of reviewing a work, grow exceedingly learned by the 
aid ofits contents, and ruin its sale entirely, by giving them to 
the public in a more concise and popular form« 

On the whole, those were happy times for the author of weak 
nerves or of doubtful merit. The troublesome race of pam- 
phleteers who preceded the reviewers, and of whom the Grub- 
street writers, in the reign of Queen Anne, are perhaps the 
most perfect specimen, had not then appeared — they were the 
spawn of a later age, and the plague of a more book-making 
generation. Nor did they pester any but the great, and those 
who had reputation enough to give notoriety and importance 
to the attacks made upon them, — ^they were bull-d(^s who fas- 
tened only on the largest and fattest of the herd. In the days 
of John of Nostradamus, the world must have been a sort of 
Elysium to the new author — the very fairy land of cQmpliipent. 
A thousand ill-natured things are said of a book that never 
come to the writer's ears ; but not one is printed which he does 
not read, and read too, let him pretend what he will, with 
some degree of emotion. In an age when criticism was not 
wont to deliver its oracles through the medium of the press, 
her voice must have been incredibly softened, when it ad- 
dressed the author himself. The many civil things that well 
bred people would say to him about his book, the letters of 
his friends predisposed to regard it with a favorable judg- 
ment, and the smiles of the exalted personage to whom he had 
been permitted to dedicate it, would naturally seem to him the 
indications of pubUc opinion, and fill his mind wi& a most de- 
lightful self-complacency. A very silly book might then be pub- 
lished, laughed at, and forgotten, while the author was all the 
while fancying himself a great benefactor to the world for 
having produced it. Even if he should be sensible of its pas- 
sage to oblivion, he would, at least, have the melancholy satis- 
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faction of thinking that it died a natural deadi, — ^instead of see- 
ing, as he must do at the present day, with all the agony of a 
parent at the destruction of his offspring, a crew of grim look- 
ing, hard-hearted ruffians, pouncing ujpon the sickly infant as 
soon as it is bom, embruing their hands in its thin blood, and 
fairly murdering the poor thing in its swaddling clothes. 
Although the book should have been generally and decidedly 
condemned, he must have suffered much less from the expres- 
sion of the public disapprobation than he would now do. What 
Chaucw calls the posterior trumpet of fame, would then have 
been sounded at a distance, and almost out of his hearing— at 
the present day, it is the fashion to blow it in his very ears. 

If John of Nostradamus, the writer of this little book, has 
been thus fortunate in his life-time, and for so many years af- 
ter his death, it seems to us that the world is absolved from 
the obligation of all further forbearance, and we have there- 
fore taken the liberty to make his work the subject of the pre- 
sent article. That he has even escaped so long, is owing pro- 
bably to the great rarity of the book, the copies of which are 
extremely scarce. Nothing comes amiss to the thorough-bred 
reviewer, whatever may be its antiquity. He is an anatomist, 
who, from dissecting a carcass warm from the gallows, will 
turn to cut up a mummy from the catacombs of Egypt. Wit- 
ness the great writers of former times, particularly those of 
foreign languages, whose repose, within a few years, has 
been troubled in this way with very little ceremony. We 
speak not now of the retrospective reviews, which drive a re- 
gular trade in the exhumation of buried literature, but of joar- 
nab professedly devoted to the consideration of modem works. 
The fathers of German literature have been called from their 
tombs to furnish matter for many an article in the reviews. 
Petrarch, and Ariosto, and Tasso, with his venerable translator 
Fairfax, have been dragged from their slumbers to be made 
the subjects of critical discussion along with the writers of the 
day. The great Dante has not been suffered to sleep in his 
awful sepulchre ; — ^and shall the grave, and the lapse of two 
hundred and fifly years, protect John of Nostradamus, the 
bumble procurator at the parliament of Provence, the labo- 
riouB compiler of the biographies of greater men than him- 
self? 

The writer of this book was one who employed the inter- 
vals of a laborious profession in studying tfie old poets of his 
country, and in collecting the particulars of their lives from 
the Provensal biographers and putting them into barbarous 
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French, for the edification of the Queen of France, to whom 
his work was dedicated, as well as of all others, who might 
not understand the Provensal language. This language, accord- 
ing to his own account, had, in 1575, the tinie this hook 'was 
published, degenerated into a sort o( patois^ the obscure un- 
written dialect of a province, abandoned to the illiterate* It 
would appear, however, that some of its original beauty and 
purity was to be observed in the metrical compositions cur- 
rent in the mouths of the people, for the author says in hi^ pre- 
face— 

"In the church of St. Saviour of Aix, and throu^out all the 
diocese thereto appertaining, they sing, on the feast and day of 
Stephen the martyr, a hymn in our Provensal language. And' in 
what choice expression, and beautiful rhithm, are composed 
the seven penitential psalms, sung by those who go be^ng 
alms from door to door, than which no finer verses were ever 
made." — p. 17. 

We are told by Moreri, in his Historical Dictionary, that this 
John oi^ Nostradamus, for a period of many years exercised the 
profession of procureur or attorney, at the parliament of Pro- 
vence, with great diligence and reputation. The following 
eulogium of the Provensal laws, is therefore entitled to some 
credit, as coming from one who was well acquainted with the 
subject, though we cannot be certain that some deductions "kre 
not to be made from it, on the score of professional prejudice. 

" But in what perspicuous and beautiful language are written 
the statutes of Provence, in our Provensal tongue, which are 
the laws and customs of the country; wherein also are com- 
prised the requests and demands which the general assemblies 
of the three estates made to the counts of Provence, and to the 
kings of Naples and of Sicily, with the answers returned by 
their majesties." — pp. 17, 18. 

If this praise be rightly bestowed, the days of Nostradamus 
were the golden age of the law— of its subjects we mean, not of 
its professors — for we suspect that the gains of the latter are 
somewhat increased, by the prolixity and obscurity of statutes. 
What a pity the conquest of England, in 1066, was not a Pro- 
vensal instead of a Norman conquest, that we might have in- 
herited this beautiful and intelligible body of lawsl How un- 
fortunate, that a copy of these exceedingly perspicuous ordi- 
nances had not been preserved, to serve as a model for the le- 
gislators of England and America! If no other good conse- 
quence had followed, it would at least have been a delightful 
recreation to look over a collection of statutes, whose meaning, 
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like that of any other compositions, we couM ccHnprehend ag 
we ready or at most after one or two perusals, instead of being 
obliged to hunt the sense, through pages of verbiage, and a thou- 
Sana doublings of expression, in danger every moment of being 
lost in the maze of words, and sent back to begin the pursuit 
anew, and, perhaps, after all our labor, to remain uncertain 
of the true construction. 

The book of Nostradamus, though exceedingly meagre and 
imperfect in most of its details, is the source from which nearly 
all the knowledge we have of the history of the Troubadours is 
drawn. Sismondi, in his History of the hterature of the south. 
of Europe, and other authors who have written of the Proven- 
sal poets, have made a liberal use of its materials. It contains 
the biographies of about eighty of the Provensal writers, who 
flourished between the middle of the twelfth century, and the 
year 1383. This period commences with the time, when Ray- 
mond Beren^r, count of Barcelona and Provence, espoused 
Rixenda, or Richilda, queen of Spain, and extends to the end of 
the reign of Joanna I. queen of Maples and Sicily, and countess 
of Provence. This was the most flourishing period — ^indeed, 
it waa nearly the whole duration of Provensal literature. To- 
wards the middle of the fourteenth century, Rene king of Na- 
ples, and count of Provence, made an attempt to revive it ; 
but the race of the troubadours was extinct, and the invasions 
of the English, which desolated France, left her inhabitants 
little leisure or disposition for the cultivation of letters. It lin- 
gered a little later in Toulouse, and its last steps were in Ca- 
talonia, about the beginning of the fifteenth century."* 

It is, however, an exceedingly curious and interesting pic- 
ture, notwiOistanding the looseness of its outlines, and its utter 
want of fulness and exactness, that this little book gives us of 
&e age of the Troubadours. It would seem as if there was, in 
tibe literature of Provence, a presentiment of its early decline, 
and as if it hastened to piake amends by its sudden luxuriance, 
for the shortness of its duration. The very air of that country 
breathed the infection of poetry. Illustrious and learned stran- 
gers visited the courts of its princes ^nd nobles^ and went 
away poets. Grave jurisconsults opened their mouths in verse ; 
gloomy astrologers, laborious mathematicians, and fierce war- 
riors, addressed songs to high-born and beautiful ladies. Pro- . 
bably in no age of the world, were men of letters so highly ho- 
nored, or so liberally rewarded, as those who then cultivated 

* Sismoncfi. De lalit^rature du midi do I'Europe, vol. i. 
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the vernacular literature of Provence. The history of the 
Trouhadours, is the history of riches amassed and distinctions 
gained, by the successful exercise of their art. It is a circum* 
stance not a little remarkable, that this munificence of patro^- 
age and encouragement, which is ordinarily the fruit of a very 
advanced stage of civilization and refinement, should have ex- 
isted at a period when Europe was just emei^ing from the 
darkness of the middle ages, and that its objects should have 
been those who cultivated the earliest among the modem 
dialects, which assumed any thing like the form of a regular 
language. In speaking of the poets of that age, our author 
says — 

" The greater number of them were men of gentle blood, or 
lords of castles, iii love with queens, dutchesses, marchionesses, 
countesses, and other princesses and gentlewomen, whose hus- 
bands esteemed themselves exceedingly fortunate, when our 
poets addressed to them some new song in our Provensal 
tongue. The most honourable recompense which they could 
make the said poets, was to furnish them with clothing, horses^ 
armour, and money, which they did with great liberality; for 
which reason t)ie authors often attributed their poems to their 
Mecoenases, and to those who bestowed on them honors and 
favors." — p. 14. 

The love which the poets cherished towards these illustri- 
ous ladies, was generally, if we may believe Nostradamus, of a 
Platonic nature. It was a sort of poetical worship, which 
clothed the breathings of earthly passion, in the terms and ideas 
appropriated to devotion. It was not unusual for the poet to 
address to his patroness, strains secretly intended for ^ome fair 
one of greater channs, but less splendid title, the reaj object of 
his affections. The lady, however, was always flattered by being 
made the subject of his songs, and the poet was always reward* 
ed. Even when his homage was unwelcome or inconvenient, 
— as when it alarmed the jealousy of a husband, or provoked 
the malicious interpretation of the envious andillrnatured,^ — ^the 
poet was not the less well paid for it. The lady, in such cases, 
sent him a munificent present of hordes, arms, and money, and 
prayed him, " de se deporter de cet amour," or, in plain En- 
glish, to maJke love elsewhere, a mandate which the complying 
troubadour, who was generally well satisfied with the conside- 
ration, implicitly obeyed, and withdrew to make his fortune at 
some other court. Many of the ladies, thcimselves, became 
troubadours ; and among the most extraordinary institutions of 
that or any other 9ge, were the courts of love, which they eE(- 

VoL. I. 15 
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tablished, for the decision of questions relating to a subject al- 
ways exceedingly interesting to the sex, but which, in that age, 
seems to have interwoven itself with all their thoughts, and to 
have become the sole business of their lives« Of these, Nos- 
tradamus gives the following account: 

'^ The Tenpons were disputes of love, between the knights or 
the ladies who composed in rhyme, communing together con- 
cerning some delicate and subtle question of love ; and when 
they could not agree, they sent to have them decided by the 
illustrious lady-presidents, who held open and full Court of love 
at Signe, and at Pierrefeu, and at other places, who thereupon 
made decrees, which were called Lous Arrests d^ Amour, the 
decrees of Love." — ^pp. 15, 16. 

From Provence, the spirit of poetical emulation went abroad 
into other countries* The sovereigns of Europe, not only re- 
ceived the troubadours at their courts with great favor and 
distinction, but became troubadours themselves, and composed 
verses in the Provensal language. Among those royal poets, 
we find the names of Frederick 11. emperor of Germany, and 
of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Even the poets of Italy—- of that 
Italy which boasts, at the present day, the sweetest and most 
harmonious of modern languages, were in that age troubadours, 
and wrote in the Provensal dialect, their own being consider- 
ed as too barbarous and unsettled for the purposes of litera- 
ture. 

But it was not in verse alone that the troubadours wrote, nor 
were their subjects always love and war. They composed 
books on all the sciences, and topics of knowledge, with which 
Christendom was then acquainted. They were the authors of 
numerous histories of the wars, and other transactions of their 
age. Thev also wrote works upon the mathematics — a sci- 
ence^ wt^ch in that age was confounded with astrol<^ — ^booka 
on natural history, treatises upon morals and law, and theolo* 
gical tracts. Among these latter, was one against the Errors 
of the Ariand — contra Perrour dels Arian^; written by Peyrc 
Raymond lou Proux. It is impossible to know of how many 
keen and efiectual weapons of controversy tiie combatants on 
both sides of the question have been deprived, by tiie losA of 
this work* 

The SirvevUe was a species of poetical composition, which 
onei would suppose was mvented on purpose to relax the over- 
strained imaginations of Ihe troubadours, aiier tiieir extrava- 
gant and far-sought panegyrics of tiie ladies. It was a kind of 
satirical poem, ia which the author abandoned himsetf to the 
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uttermost bitterness of invective* It was generally levelled 
against the pride, cruelty, and oppression of the princes and 
nobles of Europe. No rank or degree was safe front these at- 
tacks ; lords, dukes, emperors, bishops, cardinals, the pope him- 
self, were denouticed in terms of the boldest and most unmin- 
gled censure. The Provensal was then the language of all the 
European courts, and wherever the songs of the troubadours 
were sung, their sirventes also obtained currency. The veiy 
scandal they contained would make them sought after with 
greater avidity, as a libel is always read with more interest than 
a .panegyric. What is extraordinary, ia those times of vio- 
lence and of arbitrary power, the satirist, who thus boldly at*- 
tacked the wearei'3 of crowns and mitres, seems to have been 
even mpre safe, than he would now be in many of the govern- 
ments of Europe. From the court of his patron, whom be was 
of course expected to jpraise, he pointed with impunity the 
hand of scorn against all other princes of the continent. Along 
with some abuse, he told them many truths ; and it is always a 
good omen for the age, when there is any means of conveying 
troth to the ears of the great. 

The rapid decline of Provensal Uterature, was not less ex- 
traordinary than its sudden growth. After a brilliant exist- 
ence of three centuries, the smiles of the great were withdrawn 
from those who cultivated it ; its poets, its historians, and its 
moralists ceased to write ; other languages acquired consistence 
and regularity, and produced a literature of their own. The 
works in the Provensal language, were written before the age 
of printing, and existed only in manuscript,^ — ^they ceased to 
be generally read, — they were gradually forgotten — ^and the 
beautiful, rich, and flexible dialect in which they were com- 
posed, became one of the dead languages. Nothing, however, 
that had been gained in the progress of modem literature was 
lost. The spirit of the Provensal poetry passed into that of 
Italy, which followed close upon its decline. The great foun- 
ders of Italian literature, enriched and harmonized (lieir lan- 
guage, by the study of Provensal models, and they have not 
been. slow to acknowledge their obligations to their masters. 
Th^^ precise extent, however, to which they were indebted to 
the ,troubadours, it would be impossible to ascertain, without 
rec/burse to the remains of the Provensal poets, which exist ii^ 
n^uscript, in the great libraries of France. Nostradamus 
iays, that anv one who reads Dante, Boccacio, and Petrarcl), 
and many odber Italian Poets, may see whence they have taken 
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^' iheir beautiful inventions j'^ and in more than one place he 
taxes Petrarch with downright plagiarism. 
* Geoffrey Rudel is the first of the troubadours, of whom 
Nostradamus gives any account. He tells a story of his ad- 
ventures almost too ron>antic for belief, if we did not consider 
the habitual extravagance of the age. It is not to be conceal- 
ed from our readers, that the credulity of Nostradamus some- 
times renders his authority a little doubtful ; as, for example, 
where he speaks of one of the troubadours revealing to a 
prince the future evepts of his reigix, and of another finding 
the philosopher's stone. He seems, however, to have been a 
very honest sort of man ; and it is to be observed, that those 
who complain most of his inaccuracy, are those who have 
made the largest use of the materials furnished by his work. 
In the following relation, he is gravely followed by Sismondi, 
and other authors. 

" Jaufred Rudel, gentleman, was lord of Blieux in Provence, 
a good Provensal poet, and ready in the composition of verse. 
In his youth, he went to the Court of Agoult, lord of Sault, 
who received and entertained him for a great length of time. 
The Count Geoffrey, brother of Richard, King of England, 
coming to Provence, on a visit to Agoult, was greatly taken 
with the virtues of this poet, for the many beautiful and plea- 
sant ballads which he sung in his presence, to the praise of his 
master. Agoult, seeing the affection which the Count bore 
towards him, prayed him to retain the poet in his service, 
whom he received and treated with great generosity, and kept 
him with him a long time, composing verses to the praises of 
his two lords and masters. The poet having heard, by the 
way of certain pilgrims who came from the Holy Land, of the 
virtues of the Countess of Tryppoly, and of her learning, be- 
eame in love with her, and made several beautiful songs in her 
praise. And being pricked to the heart with the desire of see- 
mg her, he took leave of Count Geoffrey, who" used every 
means in his power to persuade him not to undertake this pere- 
grination, went to sea in the habit of a pilgrim, and, during 
bis voyage, was attacked with a grievous malady,, so that those 
who went in the ship, thinking him dead, were at one time 
about to throw him into the sea. And in this condition he was 
earned to the port of Tryppoly, ^nd being arrived there, his 
Companions let the Countess know of the coming of a sick pil- 
grim ; and iiie Countess, being come on board the ship, took 
Ae poet by the hand, and he, being told that it was the Coun- 
tess, immediately upon this sweet and gracious reception, camie 
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to himself, and thanked Irer that she had restored him to life, 
and said, Most illustrious and virtuous princess, I do not now 
regret that I must die. And not being able to proceed, his 
sickness returning and waxing more violent, he gave 
up the ghost in the arms of the Countess, who caused him to 
receive rich and honourable burial in a sepulchre of piorphyry, ' 
and caused to be engraved thereon some verses in the Ara- 
besque language. This was in the year 1162, about which 
time he flourished. The Countess, being greatly troubled at 
so sudden a death, was never cheerful afterwards. His com- 
panion, named Bertrahd d'AUamanon, who was canon of Syl- 
vecane, gave her an account of the virtues of this poet, and 
the cause of his coming ; and made her a present of all the 
poetms and romances that he had composed in her praise, — the 
which she caused to be written out in fair gilt letters;" pp. 
23-25. 

The troubadours seem to have been as ingenious in raising 
subtle questions on any given case, as are the gentlemen of 
another profession at the present' day. It is not, therefore, to 
be supposed, that so extraordinary an adventure as that of 
Geoffrey Rudel would fail of giving occasion to a poetical 
controversy and a decision by the ladies — justices of the Cour 
d' Amour. The following is a good sample of these disputes : 

" The Monk of the Golden Isles, in the catalogue he hath 
compiled of the Provensal writers, maketh mention of a dia- 
logue between Gerard and Peyronnet, conversing together, in 
which is agitated a very subtle question, to wit: Whether one 
lovethhis lady most when absent or when present ? and which 
induceth most strongly to love, the eyes or the heart ? And 
many good reasons and examples were adduced in the dispute, 
and among others, the piteous history of Jaufred Rudel ; and 
it was said, in one of the stanzas, that the heart hath lordship 
over the eyes, and that the eyes are of no use in love, unless 
the heart is nnioved ; whereas, without the eyes, the heart may 
clearly be in love with one whom it hath never seen, as was 
the case with Jaufred Rudel of Savoy. There was also men- 
tioned the case of Andrew of France, who died of love. Fi- 
nally, seeing that tliis question was of a most high and difiicult 
nature, they sent to the illustrious ladies holding Cour d' 
Amour at Pierrefeu, and at Signe, (which was a public and open 
court, full of immortal praises, adorned with noble ladies and 
knights of the country,) in order to have a determination of this 
question." p. 26. 

Here is certainly a tolerable array of arguments and cases 
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in point on one side of the question ; and we doubt not that it 
was as ingeniously aigued on the other, with an equal show of 
reasonii^ and authorities. *The biographer proceeds to give 
a list of the illustrious and titled dsones who composed the 
Court ; but he has qmitted to inform us of the opinion which 
they finallj pronounced, and thus the solution ot this impor- 
tant question is for ever lost to the world. 

Another troubadour, William of Agoult, seems to have been 
a.Iover of the good old school, ^' excellent in all knowledge 
and honesty, an example of a true censor, through all his lue 
genUe and moderate, renowned, fortunate, his good fortune be- 
ing always conjoined with virtue ; a man of noble stature, 
pleasing countenance, and venerable appearance, bearing him- 
self always with a port of uncommon dignity.'^ He main- 
tained, in his songs, '^ that no person ought to be deemed and 
taken for a true and loyal lover, who had not honor in singular 
recommendation before his eyes ; that he who is truly in love, 
is always cheeHul and of good courage, complaisant to his lady 
in all things, free from all guile and evil intentions, andrespect- 
ing always the frailty of the sex.'' p. 36. Of a similar cha- 
racter, seems to have been Amauld Daniel, with the addition- 
al advantage of being able to fall in love with whom he 
pleased. 

^' He abandoned the use of the Latin language, and addict- 
ed himself altogether to the vulgar Provensal dialect, on ac- 
count of a gentlewoman of Provence of whom he become 
enamoured, composing in her praise many good ballads in 
every sort of rhyme, which he invented, as well as sextines, 
songs, sirventes, and many other beautiful and ingenious kinds 
of writing; without so much as ever naming her, either openly 
or in secret terms. Jlnd not being able to succeed in his pas- 
sion^ he became enamoured of another lady^ the wife of Wil- 
liam of Bouille, whom he named Cybeme, by a secret name ; 
but no one ever had a bad opinion of them, as may be seen by 
the tenor of all hi^ songs, particularly one where he says, — 
that he hears a hundred masses a day, praying, not for the em- 
pire of Rome, but that his mistress may restore him to life by 
a single kiss — ^that be is Amaud, who embraces the wind, and 
chases the hare with a lame ox for a grey-hound."— pp. 4 1 , 42. 

One of the strangest stories contained in this book, is that of 
t;^e loves of William Adhemar and the Countess of Die, which 
is altc^ether inexplicable upon any theory of the tender pas- 
sion in vogue at the present day. They were both trouba- 
dours, desperately enamoured of each other, and had written 
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verses in each other's praise. Those of the Countess of Die 
were full of boasts of the beauty and bravery of the gallant 
knight to whom she had given her heart, of his noble eictrac- 
tion, unspotted honor, and dexterity in the use of arms. 
These verses Adhemar constantly carried about his person, 
and often sung stanzas of them in the company of knights and 
ladies. With all this encouragement, however, and these as<- 
surances that his affection was reciprocated, he contrived to 
iall sick from the violence of his passion. ^ TI^ Countess visi- 
ted him on his death bed, he kissed her hand, of course, and 
expired. The mother of the Countess erected a splendid 
mausoleum to his memory, on which was engraved the story 
of his feats of arms ; and the Countess herself oecame a nun in 
the convent of St. Honorius of Tharascon, and died of grief. 

This is a ridiculous story enough ; that of Fouquet of Mar- 
seilles is more probable. Fouquet, the son of a rich Genoese 
merchant, being somewhat distinguished by his courage and his 
talent (or Provensal poetry, was retained at the court of Beral 
des Baulx, lord of Marseilles, and loaded with favours. The 
return be made for this kindness was an attempt to corrupt the 
wife of his friend and patron, in which however he did not suc- 
ceed. On the death of Beral and his lady, he retired to a 
monastery of the Cistirtian order, was chosen Abb^ of Tho- 
rondet in Provence, then Bishop of Marseilles, and finally 
Archbishop of Toulouse. In this last station, he became ex- 
ceedingly furious against heretics, headed in person the war of 
extermination ac^ainst the Albisenses, about the year 1198, and 
committed muilers and robbenes innumerable. 

Anselme Faydit was of a more cheerful disposition, and 
provided he was well satisfied with the quantity and quality of 
his viands, troubled himself very little about controverted 
points in theology. 

^^He sung in the very best manner, was a good Provensal 
poet, and composed exceedingly well both the words and the 
tunes of bis ballads. He was one who always made good cheer, 
living without care for the fiiture, by reason whereof he lost all 
his substance at dice. He then became a noted comic poet, 
selling his comedies and tragedies for three or four thousand 
livres each, and sometimes more, according to the invention, 
whereby he sained large sums of money. He was so liberal, 
lavish, and gluttonous in his eating and drinking, that he squan- 
dered all that he gained by his poetry, and became fat beyond 
mieasure. He was at one time in great misery and poverty. 
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not receiving gifts from any person, until Richard King of 
Ei^land took him into his service, with whom he remained till 
his death in 1 189, receiving many fair and rich presents.' He 
married Guilhamone of Soliers, a lady of a noble Provensal 
&mily, whom he had enticed by fair speeches from a convent 
of nmis in Provence, and carried about with him to the 
courts of princes. She was beautiful, learned, and well in- 
structed in all excellent accomplishments, and sung exceeding 
well the songs that her Anselme made. But on account of the 
dissolute Ufe they led together, she became as fat as he, and 
being overtaken with sickness, died," — p, 62, 63. 

Anselme, however, does not seem to have been inconsolable 
for the death of his wife. He wandered from the court of one 
prince to that of another, every where received with caresses, 
and loaded with presents, eating and drinking to his heart's con- 
tent, jesting, laughing, and singing, and selling his tragedies 
and comedies, which, by the way, were only a kind of ballads, 
and died at length in a ripe and corpulent old age. While 
Anselme was thus squandering the gifts of his patrons, Amaud 
de Marveil was heaping them together. He was a gentleman 
of a decayed family in Provence, who on receiving his edu- 
cation, went to the court of R(^er II. Viscount of Beziers, 
where he became enamoured of the Countess, composed ver- 
ses in her praise, and sung them in her presence, but from a 
feeling of modesty, attributed their composition to others. His 
passion for the Countess seems to have beenplatonic enough as 
respected her person, but less refined and spiritual as respect- 
ed her goods and chattels. He soon saw that he was not likely 
to m^e his fortune as a singer of other men's ballads, and, 
^^ being constrained by his passion," as Nostradamus expresses 
it, he avowed himself an original poet, and came out with a 
flaming sonnet, addressed to the Countess, in which he implores 
her to listen to his virtuous addresses, and compassionately 
grant his just demands : 

"This sonnet had so much virtue and eflicacy with the 
Countess, that no longer rejecting the chaste prayers of Arnaud, 
she condescended and listened to them graciously ; wherefore 
she furnished him with clothes, and arms, and horses, and held 
his poems at a high price and value J*^ — p. 66. 

Kambaud de Vaqueiras was not so successful with his mis- 
tress. She gave him a Uttle encouragement at first, but after- 
wards withdrew it entirely. 

" Wherefore Rambaud, moved with poetic fury, made a poem 
in divers languages, to correspond with his unhappy case— say- 
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iug therein, that in like manner aa. be bad cbaneed ber opinion 
of him, so he had chaii^ed languages. The first stanza was 
written in Provensal, the second in the Tuscan dialect, the 
third in Prench,'*^the fourth in Gascon, the fifth in Spanish, and 
the final stanza in the said five languages mingled together."-^ 
p. 79, 80. 

* Rambaud survived this paroxysm of poetic fury, and after- 
wards accomjpanied Boniface III. Marquis of Montferrat, in 
the fourth crusade against the infidels. The poet signalized 
himself on this occasion, by acts of the most heroic valour, was 
made a knight, and received an important post in the govera- 
ment of Thessalonica. 

Pierre Vidal, or Peyre Vidal according to the Provensal or- 
thography, has been called the maddest lover and the wisest 
poet among ail the troubadours. 

'^ He was. a good and sovereign musician, a delectable' poet 
in the Provensal language, and the most ready to invent and 
compose that had been known for a long time. He was a 
great boaster ; every thing that he saw which pleased him, he 
thought and called his own ; he sung enormous and incredible 
follies of love and of arms, and spoke evil of every body. He 
went to the court of Rene, prince of Marseilles, a patron of 
the Prbvensai poets, who took him with him to the Holy Land 
in 1227, where he became enamoured of a beautifiil Greek 
lady, and married her. And they made him believe that she 
was niece of the emperor of Constantinople, and that by rea- 
son thereof all the empire of the east belonged to him. And 
be, giving credit to all this, applied all the gold and silver that 
be gained by his poetry, to the building of ships to go the con- 
quest of his vain empire, and changed the imperial armsygules^ 
to a trident of gold, giving himself the title of Emperor, and 
his wife that of Empress. He was in love with all the ladies 
he saw, and made love to them all, and offered his services to 
them all. He had ^uch an opinion of himself, that he was 
not ashamed to lay his commands on them, as their lord au^ 
master, and believed that they were all dying to have him for 
their lover, and that he was the inost renowned knight in th(^ 
world, and the most beloved of the ladies. In one of his 
songs, he boasts that neither snow, nor rain, nor dark tempes^, 
shall binder him'Trom exicculing bis high and glorious enterpri- 
ses ; and he compares himself to Gawain, in that all which h^ 
takes or touches he breaks, and grinds to powder, axid adds, 
ftat he has only to go the conquest of his enipire to mak^ the 
whole world tremble."— pp. 97, 99, 

VoL.1. 16 
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The poems of Pierre Vidal have been praised forthebeautjr 
of the sentiment, and the numerousness of the verse. The 
following is his personification of that passion, which divided 
the hearts of the Troubadours with the tnirst of military glory. 
The Love of Pierre Vidal is not Love the baby — such as he 
was represented in the pastoral aee, and by those who prattle 
of his power and his emblems at tne present day, wearing the 
wings of a bird at his shoulders, and carrying a bow, the weapon 
of the earliest times, in his hands. It is Love grown up — the 
gallant and graceful knight — such as he was wont to bow in the 
courts of princes, and combat in the presence of bright eyes 
at the tournament. 

^ The earth was sown with early flowers, the heavens were clear and 

bright, 
I met a youthful cavalier, as lovely as the light: 
I knew him not --but in my heart his graceful image lies, 
And well I marked his open brow, his sweet and tender eyes, 
His ruddy lips that ever smiled, his glittering teeth betwixt,^ 
And flowing robe, embroidered o'er with leaves and blossoms mixc. 
He wore a chaplet of the rose ; his palfrey, white and sleek, 
Was marked with many an ebon spot, and many a purple streak. 
Of jasper was his saddle bow, his housings sapphire stone, 
And. brightly in his stirrup glanced the purple calcedon. 
Fast rode the gallant cavalier, as youthful horsemen ride : 

* Peyre Vidal \ know that I am Love,' the blooming stranger cried,— • 

* And this is Mercy by my side, a dame of high degree ; 
This, maid is Chastity,' he said, * this squire is Loyalty.' " 

The sketch giverf by Nostradamus of the life of William Du- 
rant, is not a little edifying, — inasiAuch, in the first place, as it 
shows that the one may be a tolerable poet, and yet an excel- 
lent lawyer 5 and, in the second place, as it preserves a very 
sound maxim of a very wise man. 

*^ He was the greatest jurisconsult of his time, and more fa- 
mous than any one who has written after him, as well in the 
theory as in the practice of the law, on account of his know- 
ledge, in which, some have called him the speculator, and others 
the father of practice. In his youth, he applied himself to the 
reading of the best books that could be found, and lived in a 
continual sobriety of life, which was a means ofsingular eflSca- 
cy towiards the strengthening of his memoiy. And every one 
was in admiration of the goodness of his memory, for when he 
had read any delectable book in the Provensal, whether it were 
prose or rhyme, he was able to recite it immediately, word for 
w6rd. He held, that gluttony and drunkenness stupifiedthe 
understanding, and altogether ofiuscated and daikened the re- 
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collection. He made many beautiful poems in praise of a 
lady of the bouse of Balbs, in the Provensal language, in which 
he was well versed, and an excellent poet. Saint Cesary saith^ 
that he often used this sentence, in the advice he gave to plead- 
ers in the courts, when he knew that their c^se was weak, 

Mais yal calar, 
Que fol pariar. 

Which, being interpreted, signifies — ^that it is better to be si- 
lent, than to talk idly."— pp. 125—127. 

William Durant was not the only Troubadour who was a 
lawyer. Lanfranc Sygalle was also of the long robe, ^^ a wise 
and prudent man, a good orator and counsellor, a sergeant at 
law, making an occupation and profession of the laws and of 
arms." Boniface of Castellane followed different maxims from 
those of the. grave and severe William Durant. Durant de- 
rived iiis inspiration from continual sobriety, Boniface from 
the bottle. 

^^ It was a wonder to see him when he had well drunken ; he 
was agitated with an incredible poetic fury, writing or detlaim- 
ing poetry with all the madness of a prophet, sparing no person 
of what degree soever he might be. And in the final couplet of 
the most part of his songs, it was his wont to put these words 
"-^ouka qu^as tu dich? ^ mouth, what hast thou said?' As if 
be almost ^repented that he had said so much, knowing well 
that his tongue, although he said the truth, might one day work 
him hurt." — ^p. 136. 

It does not appear, after all, that Boniface, in the bitterness 
and severity of his satires, exceeds Sordel of Mantua, a trou- 
badour, of whom Nostradamus says, ^' that he surpassed in 
Provensal verse, all the other Genoese and Tuscan poets, who 
for the sweetness of our Provensal language, delighted therein 
more than in their mother tongue." Sordel was taken into 
the service of Raymond Berenger V. count of Provence, when 
only fifteen years old. Even at that early age, his talent for 
Provensal poetry, gave promise of the high excellence which 
he afterwards attained. There he addicted himself to all the 
studies of the age, and excelled in them all. He disdained to 
waste, Uke the common herd of troubadours, his talent upon 
tiie trite and trivial topic of love, but chose subjects of morals 
and philosophy, and in his verses, boldly reprehended the vices 
of the great. On the death of a distinguished Provensal gentle- 
man, of the name of Blachas, or Blacas, he toojc occasion to 
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cbinpose a satire on the princes of Europe, in the form of a 
lamentation over the dead. 

** I mourn for my lord Blachas, I weep that he is dead — 
That the noblest, bra?est spirit of this coward age is fled. 
We cannot call it back — but we'll keep his generous heart, 
And the craven lords of Europe shall each receive a part. 
Ijet the Emperor partake, if be would triumph o'er 
The Pope and the Milanese, whose armies press him sore. 
And give the king of France — ^that youthful king — a share. 
And he may get Cistile again — the gem he used to wear : 
But since, in his councils, another rules than he. 
Let him take especial care his mother does not see. 
Give largely to the English king, and be may think, perchancCj 
Of i^inning: back the goodly lands he lately lost in France. 
The monarch of Castile — let him take enough for two. 
Or to rate his dwindled realm will be more than he can do : 
But silently and secretly let him receive his share. 
Lest Portugal should come in wrath, and pull his rtfyal hair. 
Let him of Arragon partake, as largely as he will, - 
That he may clear, from foul disgrace, his courage and his skill, 
VfhOf leading all his hosts, oame on with furious heat. 
To take MiUn and storm Marseilles, and shamefully was beat. 
Give fredy to Navarre— that lily-livered thing- 
Be was a tolerable count, but makes a sorry king : 
And to the count of Toulouse — that he may see, at length. 
How warlike bands have lopped his realm, and hewn away his 

strength. 
Lttt the count of Provence take, and think at what a cost 
Of flory and of life, his Sicily was lost ; — 
How, at the sacred hour, when rung the vesper-bell. 
By thousands, in those Moody streets, the sons of Provence fell." — 

pp. 154, 155. 

Bertrand d'AUamanon wrote a sirvente against the arch- 
Irishop of Aries, in which he denounced him, as ^^ a pervei^e 
ikdA corrupt man, who believed neither in God, nor the holy 
scriptures, who hid grown rich by means of false witnesses, a 
perfnred villain, and a disturber of society, who deserved to be 
Dumt or buried alive.'' Luco of Grimaud was still more har- 
dy, for he scruj^ed not to attack the head of the church him- 
aetf. 

** He wrote many comic pieces, full of curves against pope 
Boniface VIIL for which he was severely rebuked by the ma- 
gistrates, so that be was constrained to put them into the fire 
in their presence, and burn them. But being moved with a 
jittt and laudable fury, which often happeneth to poets, and 
wving retained them all in his memory, he wrote them out 
again, amplifying and enriching them, with new taunts against 
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his holiness^ and made a present thereof to De Gambateza, 
lieutenant of the king in Provence." — pp. 180, 181. 

The history of Richard C(Bur*de-Lion, is thus briefly des- 
patched by Nostradamus ; 

" He was the son of Henry king of England, and was elected 
^^mperor of the Romans. In his youth, frequenting the court 
of Raymond Berenger, count of Provence, last of the name, 
he was surprised with love of Leonora, or Eleanor, one of the 
four daughters of the count, whom afterwards he married. 
While there, be often heard the Provensal poets, who were in 
the train of the count of Provence, recite many beautiful bal- 
lads, which Ihey sung in their mother Provensal tongue, where- 
in Richard took great pleasure. And, on account of the sweet- 
ness of that language, he amused himself in composing verses 
in it, and delighted in the reading of the beautiful poems writ- 
ten therein. Some years afterwards, he wejit beyond sea to 
the conquest of the holy land, with St. Louis king of France, 
and other princes : on his return he was made prisoner; and 
during his captivity he composed many songs, which he- ad- 
dressed to Beatrice, countess and heir of Provence, sister of 
the said Eleanor, complaining that his barons and gentlemen 
left him so long in captivity, without paying his ransom, — ^say- 
ing, in the second stanza of one of them, 

"Yet, bemj liege-men and my barqns told, 

That there is no companion of my train, 
So low, so poor, that for the love of gold, 

Pd let him lie unransomed in his chain : 
. I tax them not with wrong, — ^but twice the year 
Has come, and found me still a prisoner here."* — pp. 139, 140. 

Another troubadour of illustrious rank, was the count of 
Poitiers, a powerful nobleman, who flourished in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, and not only wrote very tolerable 
poetry himself, but filled all the offices of his court with poets. 

* Or sachan ben mos homs, e mos barons, 
Anglez, Normans, Peytavins, et Gascons, 
Qu'yeu non ay j a si paure compagnon, 
Que pe? aves lou la^ssess' eh preson : 
Faire reproch, certas yeu voli non, 
Mas souy dos hi?ers prez. 

Se9 Sismondi's HUlaryofike Literature of the South of Europe, vol. I 
p. 153. of the Parb edition, — where the whole of this fine poem is given 
in old French, and the two first couplets in the original Provensal, but 
with a considerable variation of the orthography from the quotation in 
Nostradamus. 
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Nostradan^us gives some account of eleven of these, but men- 
tions no particulars of importance. Of .one of them, Pystoue- 
ta bj name, hje preserves only the following conceit: 

^ Most cruel Udy, yet most fair ! 

• I would I had a Syriao dove, 

Like that of Mahomet, to bear *• 

My hourly messages of love : 
Then sbould'st thou hear of ceaseless sighs — 

Of nights in wakeful anguish past — 
Of secret tears that stain my eyes— 

And thou should'st pity me at last." — p. 200. 



In the mean time, William of Amalrics. another troubadour 
at the court of the count, was exemplifying the advantage 
which the practical man has over the mere man of theory and 
speculatipn. Instead of wishing for the pigeon of Mahomet, a 
wish that of coijrse could not be realized — ^he contented him- 
self with employing a young damsel, of the name of Arondelle, 
to carry messages to his mistress, ^' who awakened her every 
morning and would not let her sleep." Notwithstanding this 
diligence in his assiduities towards the lady of his heart, and 
the continual composition of verses in her praise, he ^und 
time, as we are told by Nostradamus, to address a love^ng to 
the pretty A^ondelle herself, and even to .indite several on spi- 
ritual subjects. 

The rewards, which the troubadours received for the oc- 
casional exhibition of their talent, often throw curious light 
upon the manners of the age. Peter of Auvergne was in tiie 
habit of exacting and receiving, as the price of his recitations, 
a kiss from the fairest lady in the company. Bertrand de Pe- 
zars and his wife, both troubadours, having recited certain 
poems, full of agreeable flatteries, in the presence of Joanna, 
queen of Naples, and Louis of Tarento her husband, the king 
gave the poet one of his beautiful silk mantles, and the queen 

f resented his wife with one of her petticoats of crimson velvet, 
eter of Ruer was driven to an odd expedient, to provide him- 
self with coin. 

'^ After having loved his mistress a long time, without being 
able to obtain audience of her, because be lacked both money 
and horses, he borrowed the habit of a pilgrim, which the peo- 
ple at that day had in great veneration, by reason of the sanc- 
tity that was tiierein, and came, during Holy Week, when all 
the world were at their devotions, to a castle near Aix in Pro- 
vence, named Mount St. Reparade. And having spoken to 
the curate and vicar of the church there, and shown them cer- 
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tain papers folded, in his hand, which he said contained a per- 
mission from the bishop, he went into the pulpit on Good Fri- 
day, for want of a better preacher and explainer of the word 
of God, and began to say some little prayers for the dead. 
And then, with a bold front and an unabashed countenance, he 
sung this song of love, for other things he knew not. 

'* Alas, to preach or pray avails me not, — 
Npjr flower of Eglantine, nor linnet's lay, 

Nor gladness on the so(tening breezes brought, 
When God restores to earth the gentle May, 

When the gay fields in early green are clad, 

And even the unfenced wilderness is glad.. 

Ah ! little these avail — my vacant eyes 
Wander on scenes that bring me no delight, 

For deep within my aching bosom lies 
A sorrow that consumes it day and night. 

Full gladly would I change this cureless pain, 

For the dark dungeon, and the clanking cbain."^ 

^' And having finished his song, he went on with some exhor- 
tation to the people, who, being greatly moved, wept and sigh- 
ed bitterly, thmking that what ttiey had heard was a prayer to 
the Virgin Mary, or some other saint. And then he siing the 
seven penitential psalms iq rhynie, with which they were great- 
ly delated, and having given them his benediction, he came 
down from the pulpit, wiSi a downcast countenance, and all in 
rags as he was, placed himself at tl^e gate of the church to ask 
alms. Before going thence, his hat was full of money. And 
this being done, he returned well clad, according to the fashion 
of fliose times, to his lady at Aix, who, seeing him so hand- 
some apparelled, received him with great favour." — ^pp. 182 
—1 84. 

This Peter of Ruer seems to have been a kind of mocker; 
but Bernard of Rascas, a contemporary, had more respect for 
the religion of his country. The death of a beautiful girl 
whom he loved, weaned hiih from the vanities of the world in 



* Pauc m'anvalgut mos precs, ny mos prezics, 
Ny jauzimen d'Auselny flour d'Eglay 
Ny lou plazer que Dieu transmet en May 

Quand on vey verds lous prats, ny lous garrycs. 

E pauc my val (segon so qu'yeu vey aras) 
fcou Dcii qu'yeu ay, que m'aucy, ct m'accor ; 

Ou qu^cu fussa reclus soubta un gran tor, 
Que sufertar tant greus doulours amaras. 
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early ^outh« He first applied himself to the profemion of law, 
in which he became eminent, and for some yean was a judge 
at Marseilles, distinguished alike for his sagacity and equi^. 
The prevaiUng inclination of his mind, however, was to reli- 
gious speculations, in which he became even more celebrated 
than in his profession. He resigned his office, and withdrew 
to the court of the Pope at Avignon, where he '^ passed his 
life among learned and holy men, single, chaste, and hating the 
estate of marriage/' Here he built and richly endowed a 
magnificent hospital '^ for the poor of Je^us Christ." In the 
following lines, given by Nostradamus as a specimen of his 
poetry, the reader will perceive an uncommon greatness and 
sublimity of thought, unless we have sadly marred them in the 
translation: 

*< All things that are on earth shall wholly pass away, 

Except the love of Ood, which shall lire and last for aye. 

The forms of men shall be as they had never been ; 

The blasted groves shall lose their fresh and tender green; 

The birds of the thicket shall end their pleasant song, 

And the nightingale shall cease to chant the evening long. 

The kine of the pasture shall feel the dart that l(ills, . 

And all the fair white flocks shall perish from the hills. 

The goat and antlered stag, the wolf, and the fox, 

The wild boar of the wood, and the chamois of the rocks. 

And the strong and fearless bear, in the trodden dust shall lie ; 

And the dolphin of the sea, and the mighty whale, shall die. 

And realms shall be. dissolved, and ejnpires be 410 more, 

And they shall bow to death, who ruled from shore to shore ; 

And the great globe itself, (so the holy writings tell,) 

With the rolling firmament, where the starry armies dwell, ^ 

Shall melt with fervent heat — they shall all pass away, . 

Except the love of God, which shall live and last for aye."* — . 

pp. SSO, £S1. 



* Touta kausa mortala una fes perira, 

Fors qqe I'amour de Dieu, que tousiours durara. 
Tous nostres cors vendran essuchs, coma fa PEska, 
Lous Aubres leyssaran lour verdour tendra e freiFca, 
Lous Ausselets del hose petdran lour kant subtyeu, 
£ non s'auzira plus lou Rossignol gentyeu. 
Lous Buols al Pastourgage, e las blankas fedettas 
Seut'ran lous agulhons de las mortals ^agettas, 
Lous crestas d'Arles fiers, Renards, e loups espars, 
Kabrols, Cervys, Chamous, Senglars detoutes pars, 
Lous Ours hardys e forts, seran poudra, e Arena, 
Lou Daulphin en la Mar, lou Ton, e la Balena, 
Monstres impetuous, Ryaumes, e Comtas, 
Lous Princes, e lousReys^seran t)er mort domta$« 
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We dismiss the work of Nostradamus, with quoting from it 
a single passage of unconscious satire, which escaped the good 
man, while writing the life of the Monk of the Golden Isles, his 
predecessor in the biography of the Provensal poets, and one 
whose character he seems to have regarded with great venera- 
tion. The instance of the monk of the Golden Isles is not the 
last, in which old attachments have been suddenly foi^otten 
amid the splendor of new fortunes^ 

" His father, being burdened with many children, and unable 
to provide for them all, caused him to apply himself to learn- 
ing. He became in love with a young lady of the house of 
Serente of Seyne, to the praise of whom he made many bal- 
lads, being A good Provensal poet. And seeing himself greatly 
esteemed and caressed hy the great ^ he fell vn hue with another 
lady of Provence^ of the house of Castillon, to whofn he also ad" 
dressed many learned and beautiful poems.^^ — ^p. 254. 
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Art. Xh— Address delivered before the American Academy of 
MneArls. By William Beach Lawrence. New- York. 
James V. Seaman. 1825. 

• We are great friends to the prevailing practice of delivering 
addresses on all public or anniversary occasions. We see no 
reason, indeed, why these orations may not become as promi- 
nent, as attractive, and as' useful a department of oi|r literature, 
as some others of far loftier pretensions. It has been well ob- 
served, that our peculiar form of government provides both 
the occasion and the means of ev«ry species and variety of 
popular discourse. Our numerous legislatures, our countless 
courts of justice, our churches, our colleges, our academies, 
our political and literary societies, are perpetually furnishing 
the subjects of interesting'and instructive discussion and debate. 
The readiness with which an audience is obtained to these dis- 
courses, is at once a proof of their interest and their utility. 
He who has curious or valuable knowledge to impart, need 
never despair of finding many who will be eager to ac- 
quire it. We. are not in the number of those who so patheti- 
cally deplore the neglect into which certain studies are apt to 
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£ nota ben eysso kascun : la Terra granda, 
(Ou l'£scritura ment) Jou firmament que branda, 
Prendra antra figura. Enfins tout perira, 
Fors que TAmour de Dieu^ que touiour ditrari 

Vow I. ^7 
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fitlly if not forcibly sustained. On the contrary, we are so 
wicked as to rejoice at the disappearance of a science, which 
cannot flourish in a free countiy on the natural demand for it« 
. These remarks will apply, with equal force, to the stdject of 
Mr. Lawrence's address as to the expediency of the general 
practice of delivering addresses. The discourse before us 
contains a brief but comprehensive notice of the progress of 
the Fine Arts, with some remarks upon their tendency, and the 
means of their improvement. Egypt is, of course, first noti- 
ced by Mr. Lawrence ; and his observation, that the monu- 
ments of her arts show rather a criminal waste of national re- 
source, than a sincere love of the woiks of genius, is a proof 
of his good sense. To those who reflect for a moment, the mag- 
nificence of tyranny seems as odious as its cruelty, and certainly 
more dangerous, because it throws a treacherous lustre around 
its other hateful attributes. The quotation from Volney is 
beautiful and apposite,* but no republican, we hope, yet re- 
mains to be convinced. — Mr. Lawrence next dilates on the con- 
dition of the Arts in Greece, and shows much discrimination in 
his analysis of their modifying causes. The necessity of deter- 
mining how much was done by the voluntary exercise of genius, 
supported by the patronage of public taste, and how much was 
the effect of arbitrary power ; or, in other words, how much 
was natural and salutary, and how much extorted and unjust, 
has never, we think, been sufficiently attended to. The same 
remark applies, with great additional force, to the combined 
effects of power and taste in modem Italy and France. We 
are much disposed to thiiik, that we have borrowed from fo- 
reign writers, an inordinate admiration of these wonderful ef- 
fects of tyrannical munificence. We pay too little regard to 
the oppressions, the. exactions, the violation of private rights, 
and ^e prostration of sacred privileges, which were the unjust 
purchase-money of these splendid fruits of human genius. 
When we look upon the '^ monuments of the magnificence" of 
Leo, and Nicholas, and Julius, and Louis, we either do not 
know, or will not recollect, the sweat, the groans, the tears, the 



* We are grieved at the refleotion, that it was necessary to harass an 
entire nation for twenty years, in order to construct a vain tomb. We 
lament the injustice and rezation which must have attended the forced 
labour, the transportation, the preparing and putting together of so many 
materials, and are irritated at the extraragance of the despots who 
commanded the execution of these barbarous works. — Vowtge enEg^e^ 
Vol. I. p. £31. 
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curses, and the blood, of the poor wretches, from whom were 
^rungj by all sorts of artifice and violence, the countless myriads 
which these trophies of imperial vanity have cost. With how 
different an eye shall we look on the works of Art,. in ohr 
own free country^ when the day of her glory shall have come in 
the fnlness and piaturity of time. How proudly shall Ameri- 
can posteritv point to the august fabrics which the voluntary 
zeal of patriotism shall have reared. How different the emo- 
tions of the slave, who passes by the palace of a petty despot 
with listless indifference or stupid admiration, and the feelings 
of the freeman, whp exclaims, as he gazes on the marble re- 
cord of bis country's glorj^, "This our fathers did, but at no 
tyrant's bidding!". 

The generosity (as it is called) of princes, is as capricious as 
it is profuse. It may one day be subservient to genius, and 
the next to conquest or corruption. There is no safety 
in the charity, no certainty in the munificence of men, who 
wastefuUy consume the extorted tribute of their subjects. And 
even when the fiat of the monarch is pronounced, it will not 
always happen that the services of Art will be commanded. 
" Though the papal throne," says Mr. Lawrence, " has been 
filled by a succession of sovereijms ambitious to perpetuate the 
memory of their reign-thoughffrom this source, a more pow- 
erful patronage has been extended to the Fine Arts than the 
situation of the other states of Italy could afford — and, though 
the most extensive collections of the best productions of anti? 
quity have always attracted to Rome those whose taste and re- 
sources enabled them amply to compensate genius, the capital 
of Christendom has never been distinguished for her native art- 
ists. The restrictions on freedom of discussion, the index ex- 
pmgatorms^ the interdiction of literary works of the imagina- 
tion, and the various barriers raised to preserve the orthodoxy 
of the Church, seem to have had an influence more efficient, 
in repressing the youthful enei^ies, than even the degradation 
of foreign dependence."— pp* 28, 29. 

Mr. Lawrence has given a slight but interesting sketch of 
the biography of Canova. He opened his Studio at the age 
of rixteen, and came to Home at twenty-three. "On the re- 
establishment of the old governments, ttie decree of proscrip- 
tioh against learning and genius was not immediately issued. 
The emperor of Austria did not, at once, announce that ^ he 
wanted not learned men, but only faithful subjects,' nor were the 
princes^ who jrield implicit obedience to the mandates of the 
Holy Alliance^ then called on to adopt bis principles in the in- 
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ternal administration of their governments. Canova was in- 
vested by the Sovereign Pontiff with the .title of ' Inspector 
General of the fine arts,' an office chiefly valuable from baviixg 
been created, by Leo X. in favor of Raphael. He was soon 
after enrolled ' in the golden volume of the Capitol ;' but, when 
Marquis of Ischia, he forgot not that it was to the talents of die 
artist he owed his distinction. In taking his armorial bearings 
from his earliest productions, he acknowledged his obligations 
to his first patron, for whom the statues of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice were executed. The revenue of the marquisate was ex- 
clusively appropriated to institutions established for the im- 
provement of the arts. An object worthy of the e:^penditure 
of his fortune was the church, which Canova, at the time of his 
death, was engaged in erecting in his native town, and/ which 
was to afford a specimen of the chastest architecture, while the 
Sculptor proposed to adorn the interior with his own transcend- 
ant productions. When an artist so far surpasses his contem- 

i>oraries as to silence the clamours of rivals, we can entert^n 
ilte doubt of tlie sentence, which impartial posterity will pro- 
nounce." — pp. 31, 32. 

There is no part of this discourse which so heartily meets our 
approbation, as that which shows the dependence of all liberal 
institutions upon the freedom and activity of commerce. The 
fatal tendency of all restrictions upon industry and intellect, is 
now generally (we should say with more propriety) universally 
acknowledged, by all enlightened minds. The wealth, which a 
free commerce will accumulate, will go spontaneously to the 
encouragement of the arts. There needs no other patronage 
than this. — The expenditure of superfluous wealth on the more 
lasting productions of the artist, is ably justified by Mr. Law- 
rence. " Wealth not reproductively used, is expended either 
m luxury or in durable works of taste. The only question is, 
whether it shall be consumed in gratifications which do not sur- 
vive the fleeting moment, or whether it shall be employed in 
those objects that conduce to intellectual and moral culture, 
and which tend to impress an honorable chai^acter on the state ? 
Shall we direct our taste to architectural embellishments, to 
painting, and to statuary, or shall we consume our resources 
m corrupting pastimes and amusements ?" 

Mr. Lawrence briefly examines the long-mooted question of 
the influence of government on the arts. We have already 
entered, at some lengthy upon this interesting subject ; and we 
flatter ourselves we have said enough to show, that whether the 
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kHs flourish more orless under a republican form of goyem* 
ment, they will, at all events, be better proportioned to the 
l^ants and >■ wishes of the people* The form of ^overnme^t 
most favorable to their prosperity, is a question of mere (we 
had almost said, of idle) curiosity. The'great point is, theex^ 
tent to which their cultivation is advisable ; and this is b^t deter- 
mined by allowing them to stand or fall by their own merits, thus 
includimg them in the great maxim of modern policy^->/(zmer 
faire^ et pas trop gquvemer^ 

This address is written in a chaste^ correct, ^nd ea^sy style, as 
free from the pompous stiffness of some of our orations, as from 
the flimsy pmament for which others are remarkable. Mr. Law- 
rence has evidently brought to the examination ofhis subject, a ju^t 
taste and a sound judgment — qualifications which have secu- 
red him from the triyial common-places and frothy declamations 
into which occasional> speeches |are vety apt to run. The 
essay is, in dhort j highly creditable to the writer, and will abun- 
dantly repay the reader for the hour spent in its perusal. 



Art. XII. — Alasco. A Tragedy^ in Five Acts* By Martin Ar- 
cher Shee. [Accepted by the Managers, but rejiected by 
the Lord Chamberlain.] London, 1825. New- York: Re- 
printed. 

We are induced to notice this effusion of the vii^n muse of 
Mr. Shee, less on the score of its merits either as a good play or a 
fine poem, than on account of the extraordinary treatment it has 
been fated to receive at the hands of the Lord Chamberlain. 
The anti-constitutional power vested in this ofiicer, is one hap- 
pily unknown in this country. The position in which Great Bri- 
tain is placed, in relatipn to the great political system of the 
continent, is such that, notwithstanding the comparative free- 
dom of her institutions at home, aQd her avowed disconnec- 
tion with that earthly Trinity^ which denounces as heretical any 
thing short of the most implicit and reverential faith, she is still 
compelled, in a great measure, to submit to the arbitrary prin- 
ciples promulgated and acted upon in Europe since the days of 
the first CdBsar. Nor can it eve^r be otherwise. And it is me- 
lancholy to reflect that, whilje the purest and the most enlighten- 
ed principles, and opinions are daily going forth firom the walls 
of her parUament, and finding their way to the hearts of her 
people, that parliament and thiit people are yet compelled to 
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subscribe to a political faith, eveiy article of which is in direct 
Tiolation of the principles they< profess, and a gross libel upon 
the understandings and the affections of men. Wi& r^ard to 
the power vested in the Lord Chamberlain, it appears to us that 
there ean be but oneopihion. We shall therefore content our« 
selves with referring our readers to the preface to Mr* Sheets 
plaj, for some very sensible and eloquent .remarks upon the sub* 
ject* When'tiie courtly Addison took the alarm at a certain 
word in a line of Pope^s prologue to his Cato, '^ Britons, 
arise P^ and su^ested ihe alteration^ ^' Britons, atiendP^ many 
attributed his fears to the weakness, and fastidiousness of a mind 
by no means powerful or original. The true explanation, how- 
ever, we are inclined to beUeve, might have been sought for in 
the very clear and thorough understanding and appreciation of 
the political sentiments of the legitimaU portion of hia audi* 
ence ; whose displeasure would doubtless have been incurred 
by the radical dissyllable ^' Arise P^ and would consequently 
have been exerted to proscribe the old Roman, and discard 
him for ever from the boards* We cannot say that we think 
highly of the subject of Mr. Shee's tragedy. The topic has 
been long since worn out, and has ceased to interest since the 
days of Gustavus Vasa« With little or none of the power of 
that play, it even exceeds it in its rant and extravagant decla- 
mation about liberty, — ^a blessing which, even an American, 
we trust, may be permitted to say, is more commonly talk- 
ed of than enjoyed. Mr. Shee, in his debut as author, was de- 
termined, if possible, upon making a hit. His hits were too 
"palpable" to be relished — his antagonists became angry — and 
bis weapon was made to recoil against himself. The sensitive 
Lord Chamberlain took the alarm the moment he saw an En- 
glishman^s name enrolled in the list of such a set of radicals 
as we are presented with in Mr. Shee's Dramatis Persona* 
And here it is that we are struck with the bad taste, to say the 
least of it, in, which the writer's selection of his subject was 
made. Virginius and Caius Gracchus, two well written and 
very successful plays, by Mr. Knowles, are founded upon the 
same materiel selected by Mr. Shee. But notwithstanding the 
political declamation which pervades every scene of fiiese 
two dramas, they are tolerated, and, we doubt not, even ap- 
plauded, by the stanchest legitimates on the other side of (he 
Atlantic. And this for the simple reason, that thepersons of 
the drama are known to have lived centuries ago ; and the 
scenes in which they acted passed away, (or but dimly recalled 
through the mist of antiquity,) together with tibe actions them- 
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sehes^t great and virtuous jEM^tions t^an be said ever to pass 
away. Venice Preserved, some scenes of which are cited hy 
Mr* Sbee in his pre&ce, to show that the freedom of political 
speech has^ in one instance at least, been tolerated in Grc^ 
Britain, was written, and first represented, at a time when the 
fiibric of the British Constitution was so torn ai^ tossed upon 
the waves of warring factions, that &e voice alike of wisdom and 
misrule was drowned amidst the thunder of the f tonn. But we 
doubt whether Venice Preserved would have been Ibtened to 
at Venice. Instead of the present tragedj, had Mr. Shee pro- 
duced a drama like Otway's masterpiece, we are inclined to 
think that the agie would have been spared the mbrtifyihg specta- 
cle of a Lord Chamberlain, seated upon his crimson velvet, with 
a single flourish of his official pen, attempting to settle the limits 
of the intellectual chart, and presuming to prescribe to the wing* 
ed muse of poesy, the exact altitude of her flighty saying unto 
her, " Thus far shalt fliou go, and no farther^'^ Our readers will 
perceive that, while we. cannot excuse Mr. Shee's bad taste, 
not merely in the selection of his subject, but in dealing out^ 
as profusely as he has done, political sentiments of the most ex- 
travagant nature, we are by no means the apologists of the Lord 
Chamberlain. We think the play should have been permitted 
an ofudience of the people^ whose verdict, we doubt not, would 
have been characterized by a spirit of intelligence, honesty and 
independence. Mr. Sheets want of taste or talent is one ques- 
tion; but the act of the Lord Chamberlain, whereby he was 
condemned and denied benefit of cleigy, we apprehend tp be 
another and far more important consideration. We do not, 
however, mean to charge this writer with a want of talent. We 
think his play, particularly when considered as a first attempt, 
a very respectable production in point of composition ; and, 
which is far more important to authors and managers, it appears 
to us to be what the connoisseurs in stage efiect would^atl a 
very '^actable^^ play. Mr. Shee seems, however to be an ad- 
vocate of Miss Baillie's dramatic theory ; for his play is evident- 
ly written upon a plan, in a great measure, corresponding to her 
own; with &is difference, ttiat, whereas Miss Baillie attempts 
to illustrate a single passion in the course of five long acts, Mr. 
Shee works upon as many passions as there are acts in the 
play. Of Miss Baillie^s theory we shall take occasion to express 
our opinion at length in another place. We do not like'it, merely 
because it is a system, imposii^ more restraint th&n geniua will 
endure. Mr. Shee, however, does not make an experiment with- 
out assigning the grounds on which he anticipates success* So 
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ikr, at least, hid play has the^d vantage of Miss BailUe's theorj, 
that it is QOt mere speculation, depending on chance or caprice 
for its success. Let us then attend, for a moment, to what Mr. 
Shee says upon the suhject ; and see whether his reasons are 
as well founded as he seems to apprehend they are. '^ In order,^' 
says Mr. S., ^^to give an exaggerated and unpicturesque im- 
portance to one or t\iro characters, the rest of the dramatis per- 
sonae have been flattened to a dead level of insignificance and 
insipidity; which has made the play, unless where the hero or 
heroine have occupied the scene, a kind of dramatic waste, 
without any object of sufficient consequence to operate either 
as a relief or a contrast to the principal figure.'' ^' In Alasco,'' 
proceeds Mr. Shee, ^^ there are at least Jive parts capable of 
some effect." Now we would ask whether Macbeth, or Rich- 
ard the Third, or Venice Preserved, (the best tragedy since the 
days of the great master,) create less interest or sympathy be- 
cause their respective heroes are present to the mind and eye, 
to the almost total exclusion of the rest of the dramatis personaB 
from all essential participation in the great action of the drama? 
We apprehend not. The reverse, in fact, seems to be the case. 
It is somewhere remarked, that "disordered power, concentered 
within itself to its own destruction, is the height of all tragedy.'' 
To this opinion, we venture to say, all, who either think or feel 
deeply, will subscribe. Power mqst be concentered in order to 
be felt. It ceases to be power the moment it is divided or par- 
ticipated. This holds true in matter no less than in mmd. 
The consequence of inattention to, or rather a rejection of this 
truth, has, in the- present as in other instances, been productive 
of — not failure^ for no plays succeed better than the melo-dra- 
matic^—but/ccWcne^s. To require of the mind that it should 
feel an interest (and no small degree of interest either, according 
to Mr. Shee) in the fortunes of five or six persons engaged in 
one action, the performance of which, after all, we perceive to 
devolve upon the energies of a single individual, namely, the 
hero,-— for there must be a hero,-^is to task the attention be- 
yond the bearancfe of either nature or reason. Mr. Shee's 
plan, therefore, appears to us to be founded on an entire mis- 
apprehension of the true sources of our emotions. Let any 
one attend to his sensations upon being told that a whole city 
has been swallowed up by an earthquake, or overwhelmed, by. 
an inundation^ and he will find them exceedingly indefinite^ 
weak, and upimpressive -, but lei him listen to the story of a sin- 
gle individual, whose unaided efforts had been instrumental in 
the achievement of some great event, lyhetber of good or of 
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evil — let him learn his name, and nothing more, and he will find 
his mind very differently, and, we venture to saj, far more pow- 
erfully affected. Myriads perished amid the snows of Mos- 
cow, hut who ever thought of any but the man — Napoleon! fly- 
ing from the only foe he could not cpnquer — ^before whom his 
genius and his valor were alike rebuked. 

We have said enough, we hope, of Mr. Sheets plan, and will 
now proceed to lay before our readers one or two specimens of 
his style and power of execution. The subject of the play is 
the rescue of Poland from the bondage of the continent. Our 
readers, therefore, may very well anticipate, the nature of the 
dialogue throughout. Some alleviation,- however, of the hor- 
rors of war and the dryness of political discussion j is afforded in 
the loves of Alasco and Amantha; to whom he is represented 
as having, been betrothed previous to the opening of the play* 

Amantha's account to Jerome, of a dream she had in the 
castle, while in the power of Ho^endahl, affords a very favor- 
able specimen of the author^s powers. 

Amantha. Last night ! 

Last night ! I saw riv mother in my sleep ! 
Instant, in breathless terror as I lay, 
My mother's sainted image stood before me ! 
Clear as in life — so plain — so palpable — 
Had I the. power to move, I could have touched her. 
With pale and piteous aspect she beheld me, 
And laid her withered hand upon ray heart ! ' 
A moment fixed she stood, and gazed upon me, 
With looks of wo and pity past all utterance ; 
Then, bending forward, pressed her clammy lips 
To mine. She spoke, I heard her well-known voice — 
She then, with solemn action, motioned me 
To rise and follow her ;— compelled by some 
Resistless impulse, I obeyed. She led 
Through lonely avenues and gloomy groves ; 
O'er wild and waste ; through dismal churchyard paths, 
Where moaning winds and muttering sounds of night 
Make up the talk of tombs. — At length a grave, 
A yawning grave before me, stopped my course, 
And showed, half buried in its loathsome jaws. 
Two desperate men, with most unhallowed rage 
Gontending,o'er the uncofiined corse within ! 
I turned roe, shuddering, from the hideous tight 
To seek my mother's shade ; but she had vanished. 
Again I turned to that dread spectacle ;— 
It was my mother's grave ! the uncoffined corse 
Was hers ;>-the furious men— O God ! I saw 
In those ferocious, frantic, fiend-like men^ 
My father and my husband ! 
Vm^L 18 
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This strikes us as being better than any thing else ip the play, 
beginning, middle, or end. Indeed, neither the commencement 
nor the conclusion, aflford any favorable matter for extract. John- 
son used to say that he seldom or never read a book through. 
He would generally glance at the contents, and could soon deter- 
mine whether or not it was worth a perusal. This has been, in 
a. great measure, a habit with ourselves ; and, accordingly, af- 
ter reading a page or two of the first act of Mr. SheeV play, we 
turned to the conclusion of the last, and felt a doubt, we must 
own, as to the probability of our being rewarded fpr a perusal of 
the whole. Most dramatic writers, we believe, have found the 
opening or introduction of the play, one of the most difficult 
parts of the execution. The mode by soliloqvy has been adopt- 
ed by many writers, and is generally recommended. Upon 
this point, however, every author will determine for himself. 
Suffice it io say, that the first scene in Mr. Sheets play, and 
it is an unusually long scene too, is by no means calculated to 
recommend the rest. It is entirely taken up with a dialogue be- 
tween Conrad, the friend of Alasco, and a Polish chief. Alas- 
co^s virtues form the burden of the conference, which, we are 
inclined to think, must have been " sadly borne" by the au- 
dience. Character in the drama, as well as in real hfi^, should 
always be left to dfevelope and illustrate itself in action. Be- 
fore we know a man, to hear him extravagantly lauded by ano- 
ther, is calculated to make about as much impression as tibough 
we were to hear hin^ praise himself. It may, in facet, have an 
unfortunate effect, by raising anticipations which, however per- 
fect he may bej are rarely realized in the conduct of any human 
being. This caution, however, involves no obligation, on the 
part of the author, to conceal, as is sometimes the case, all pre- 
vious knowledge or insight from the audience into the character 
and history, whatever it may be, of the hero or the heroine. 
But the more briefly this is dpne, the better. And here brevity 
reminds us that we have been any thing but brief ourselves ; for 
which offence we beg pardon of our readers. What we have 
said of the merits of Mr. Shee's play has, we hope, been favor- 
able on the whole. It may not be the most Shakspearean dra- 
ma of the age ; but it is, at least, worth all the wretched trash 
with which the meek and enduring audiences of the British capi- 
tal are daily and hourly afflicted, in the shape of Asiatic, melo- 
dramatic, and grand opefatic performances, by the Messrs. Di- 
mond, Dibdin and Company. 
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Art* XH. — Memoir read before the Historical Society of the 
State of New-York^ December 81, 1816, by Egbert Bensost* 
Second edition. Jamaica* 1825* 

It is certainly no slight evidence of the intrinsic merit and 
the popularity of this httle volume, that notwithstanding 
the neglect of reviewers for nine years past to notice it, and in 
spite of the attempts of the New- York Historical Society to 
weaken its authority, by denying the sanction of that ancient 
and flourishing, institution ta its publication, it has neverthe- 
less forced its wB,y through all the difficulties and trials of a first 
edition, and now makes its appearance in the shape of a se- 
cond, with notes. All this is certainly somewhat in contradiction 
to the author's Latin motto prefixed to his notes, which asserts 
that none read his writings, because some do not relish the 
subject, and. others are not fond of being censured-. It ftiust 
be admitted, however, that the latter position very naturally 
accounts for the neglect eviijced by the Historical Society, for 
the author does indeed handle'them very roughly in Note No. 
I. ; and he imputes their hostility to a dislike on their part to re- 
ceive itkstruction^ though ^hey had the grace, it seems, to pass a 
vote of thanks for the bitter though salutary pills he coinpelled 
them to shallow. 

The subject of the memoir is names ; chiefly the names of 
• places in that portion of our country once held by the Dutch, 
and by them called Nieuw Nederlandt ; and the learned author 
has extended his investigations to rivers, mountains, islands, 
fishes and famihes. Let it not be presumed, however, that he 
has merely furnished a catalogue of names, with the derivation 
or etymology affiled to each ; he has dorjte much mo re — ^he has 
embodied in his nomenclature a rich mass of amusing anecdotes 
and curious facts, 

'* Picked from the worm-boles of long Vanished days, 
' And from the dust of old Oblivion raked ;" 

and connecting and combining these in a manner peculiar t« 
himself, he has woven a tissue of arabesque truly original and 
inimitable* In his own words, 

" The Memoir is to be considered as a piece in the loom ; and the suli- 
ject, as professed, J^ames, to serve only ^ as the warp for the interwoven 
UHioff^ and, to compare small things with gteat, in th^ famous weaving 
match of old, the fair websters had, probably, the lik^warp--^' the skill 
of the OODDCSS-OI7K appeared in the tooof; and the four lessons^ the 
finish of the Vork, decided her victorious." I trust there will not be 
fdund, in ray piece^ a lesson^ whether, as sentiment, and not jiist ; or, as 
hint^ or hit, and not fair." — p. 9S. 
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A great many ingenious speculations are t6 be met witb in 
these pages, on men and things in general, which are iiot to be 
found any where else, besides a good deal of law, politics, and 
divinity. But more than all, there is a vein of sly satire and 
subtle irony pervading the work, which keeps the attention 
continually awake, and excites the curiosity of the reader, in an 
uncommon degree, to discover the bearing and application, and 
sometimes evei^the meaning of it. That there is a meaning, how- 
ever, and a profound one too, the reader may always feel assu- 
red. It may seem very obscure at first, like the lura mope can 
vbre of Frian Bacon ; but it will come to light at last, he may 
depend upon it, and with a vengeance too. We ourselves, sa- 
gacious critics as we are, have been not a little puzzled to solve 
one or more of the author's enigmatical sentences, but have 
scarcely ever failed, by means of hard ^d deep thinking, to 
find-out the pith and purport at last. We have still, however, 
a little doubt as to the two following passages : 

'' He was a Dutchman, and doubtless penned the passage in assevera- 
tion of their title to the river as the first discoverers of it; and it does not 
require an attendance of a whole half century on courts of justice to 
learn, that where interest, or wish, or not less ill than good ivill, or even 
only the vanity of narrating, to show we know something not known to 
others, or the absence of heed, or any other of the varieties of human 
frailty, there koto sparing of belief. ^^ — p. 22. 

" The father, a mechanic of the humblest order, a son of St. Crispin, 
alike ready to serve a customer, whether to mend or make, and so never 
above his businesSf and so, aU sense ; in morals, aU toorth ; and so, if I may 
be permitted in a play on the word, and in an allusion to bis vocation, 
* no rest or residue of him leoUher,^ " — p. 4d. 

One would almost imagine our author had made himself fa- 
miliar with the pleadings of the two eloquent advocates, who 
pronounced such learned and lucid speeches before the re- 
nowned Pantagrueh The fact is, a great portion of the me- 
moir, like the whimsical writings of Rabelais, is a piece of 
comic -and serious satire oh the follies, vanities and stupidities of 
the present generation. The very motto in the title page* 
sounds the alarm, though in a strain so equivocal, that the un- 
suspecting reader finds himself bit by the fly, while he is calm- 
ly listening to its " buzzing melody*" 

It cannot be denied, however, that apart from its satire, this 
little volume contains a great deal of traditional lore relating 

Gui (muscte) noMBrr asilo 
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to the origin of local names, and not a few historical and poli- 
tical facts that are new and worthy of notice* We will give a 
page or two of extract, and begin with our own island* 

" Our island of Manhattan^ or as pronounced by the Dutch, and spelt 
by the whites of New-England, aind both prefixing the article the^ Manha- 
does; and the like observed by Stuyvesant in his answer to the summons 
to surrender, < the Manhattans,' and in the articles of capitulation, signed 
at the governor's Bouwibbie, Farm, still in the ifamily,the road or lane 
leading to. it, known as the Bot7WBBi8CHXvLASNiire, corrupted to Bimh 
ery-Lanef now Bfheery-Streeiy the town and the inhabitants are men- 
tioned as the * town of Manhattans,' * the town of the Manhattoes,' < the 
townsmen of the Manhattans.' 

<' A marsh or swamp extended across the island, fronf between where 
Canal-street terminates at the North river and the space of the shore of 
the East river, the portion of Cherry -street between James and Catha- 
rine streets. Cherry-street, so called from behig laid through a public 
garden, with a bowling-green in it, called Cherry- Chrden, having a fiont 
on the East river of 384 feet, and extending in the rear to the meadow 
of Wolvert Webbers, the property of Richard Saoket, MaUtter ; the west- 
ern side of his malt-house the line of the eastern side of Roosevelt-street 
there. Jamesrstreet, called after Jacobus, JameSy Roosevelt, and Ca- 
tharine-street, after Catharine, the wife of Hendrick Rutgers, proprie- 
tors, at the time, of the grounds through which they were laid. 

'^ There was a large pond, or Kolck, in the marsh, about midway be- 
tween Broadway and Chatham-street, and -a stream, or 'nvt^ei,' from it, 
running eastward, and crossing Chatham-street, between Pdarl and 
Roosevelt streets, and there a bridge over it. The English pronounced 
the word Kolck, as if consisting of two syllables, Kol-lick, and the wa- 
ters, from the adjacent high grounds collecting in it, an etymologist, not 
long since, chose to imagine the true original name to have been an 
English one, CoUect; and, the pond having lately been filled up, thence 
the name of a street passing over the space it occupied, Co^cf-street."— «' 
pp. 11, 1£. 

The venerable author, after merely mentioning the mysteri- 
ous and fearful name of the devious creek at King's Bridge, 
without venturing to explain its origin, passes on to Hell-Gate, 
and relates, in an amusing mianner, the change attempted to be 
made by modern refinement, in die long established name of 
that perilous strait. The industrious fraternity of newspaper 
editors will do well to read this page, where they may meet 
with a hint or two that may be serviceable to them. 

*' The passage between Long-Island and Great Barn Island, the Dutch 
called Het Helle &at, corrupted to Hell-GcUe^ and finally to Hurl- 
Gate. I have shown what Gat imports in Dutch, when used as in the pre- 
sent instance, so that Hbllegat may be interpreted either HeUgvt^ or 
the Gut of Hell, De Laet, in his Latin work, has it Inferi 08. When a 
ferry was, within a few years since, about to be established from Hoorn 's 
HoECK to Long-Island, and a dock being necessary for a landing or 
stairs, the persons employed to build it, having finished it, a duty of hu^ 
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manitjr still remained, thi trgiveUer $909 to 6f dineUd %n ike rigid ,way ; 
thej acoordiogly put up a hand or guide board, where the road tarns off 
from the main road, with theiiirection coarsely painted on it, no matter 
bow coarte/y, it was plain enough for ail to read d, * Tbb koad to 
Hcfti*eATB Fx RRT,' and this is .the origin of the name Hw^aU. That 
they should be offended at the first syllalile in the name HSlgaie, may 
perhaps be accounted for : they may have considered the use of it, un- 
less in open repiehension of tbemselYes, or in rebuke of others, as naugh' 
<y, haTing been so iraintd in their youth ; or they may have been appre- 
hensive, that being too familiar with the name, might tend to render the 
place too familiar, and so take off from the drtad of it ; but why they 
should adopt hurl as the substitute cannot be conceived, inasmuch as a 
gate, so far from hurling or hurrying us through, may, at times, perform 
to us one of the best offices of a friend, to stay or ehiek u» in our career 
of more haste than good speed. Perhaps the dockbuilders nether thoughi 
so far ; and I am fearful, that however inclined we may be lo find a mo* 
tive for them, we shall, after all, be obliged to say, that when they un- 
dertook to amend the name, they went beyond their dock. But the per- 
sons most to blame are the editors of our public papers. It wjll be ac- 
knowledged they have it in their power to give currency — ^limit it 
for the moment to noinef ; it ought, however, to occur to them, that all 
power implies trust for the due exercise of it; and they speak as jfamiliar- 
ly of going, and coming, through HurigaUf as they do of going out of, 
and comini; into, Sandy Hook, I pray, however, I may not be consider- 
ed as taking it upon me to be their'censor — far different from it ; for not- 
withstanding the carpings of some, who love to be ever finding fault, that, 
not unfr^queutly, their facts are not the fact, their reasonings not logie^ 
their praise sickening, their dispraise, as to the manner of it, the 'reverse 
of good manners, their wit, omitting to remember 'that mediocrity in wit 
was never permitted in any,' their best excuse ; and notwithstanding the 
sneers of others, that at times they are so intentions, so sagacious, so 
profound, as to be wonderful, I say, and say it with sincerity, may they 
'flourish ; toUhoui newspapers, numerous and free, we are mij^oiil Liber- 
ty y the growth even of weeds indicates soil and season ; I, however, pre- 
fer another illustration more courteous and not less apt — the richest har- 
vest must have its straws to sustain it. The English HellgcUe has been 
so long peaceably in possession, I am content it should remain sa I have 
n6 desire to go back either to Dutch language or Dutch law ; not to the 
one because not better than the English, nor to the other, because not so 
good. The Dutch took the civil law of Rome ; there tliey err&d ; they 
should have taken the common law of England." — pp. 33 — 35. 

The worthy and venerable author is well known for the ser- 
vices he has rendered his country, as a statesman, a legislator, 
an advocate, and as a learned arid upright judge. He has ever 
been a vigilant and zealous guardian of the rights and interests 
of his native state, and " Ne quid respublica detrementi cape- 
ret,^' has ever been his motto. . But in the republic of letters, 
his services, unfortunately for his fame^ have been by no means 
sufficiently appreciated, though from his Latin quotations, and 
classical allusions, it is evident that he is no stranger to the Ro- 
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inan poets and historians. Witb the history of hi? own coun- 
try, no American is more conversant ; and from the copious 
store of facts and anecdotes connected with the events pf the 
revolution which he possesses, it might naturally be supposed^ 
that memoir* of his own times would prove to be a work highly 
entertaining and interesting. But it is to be hoped he will not 
undertake to write them himself; for his good old-fasbioned 
manner willappearto the eyes pf modem readers so queer and 
grotesque, that, with a levity, characteristic of the admirers 
of the style a la mode, they will pay no attention to the excel- 
lence of the matter. . 

It is with feelings of deep regretj and with no little astonish- 
ment, that we find so jrespectable a man as Judge Benson, at 
this period of time, affecting to sneer at the character and cele- 
brity of the illustrious Franklin. He ridicules the idea of giv- 
ing his name tp an American *man of war, because Franklin, he 
intimates, was of a tame and pacific temper ; and he insinuates, 
that in other respects, ^> his name cannot signify any quality of 
excellencein the object that bears it !" 

Sic fatur senior ; telumque imbellc sine ictu 
Coiyicit. 

Now this assault is petty in the extreme,- quite unworthy of 
the judge, and utterly incompatible with those feelings of ge- 
nerous pride and magnanimous patriotism, which every Ameri- 
can should delight to cherish. The name and fame of Frank- 
lin are so associated and blended with our country's gloly and 
renown, that we are at a loss to understand how any man^ not 
an enemy to the cause of American independence, can have 
the heart alid the hardihood to make so wanton an attack. But 
it is not necessary for us to vindicate the fame of Franklin — of 
him who, in the language of one of the most eloquent orators 
of Europe, was " one of th'e greatest men that ever selred the 
cause of philosophy and liberty^" It is protected by a shield 
that the bolts of detraction, even though buried by the veteran 
arm of Judge Benson, will strive in vain to pierce. 
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Art. XIIL — The Mathtmaticcd Diary ^ containing Jfew Research" 
es and Improvements in Mathematics; joith Collections of 
Questions^ 4rc* ^c. In Quarterly K^nhers^ Conducted by 
Robert Adrain, LL. D. Professor of Mathematics and Na- 
tural Philosophy in Columbia Collie, New- Yoric. Nos. I, IL 
New- York. James Ryan.* 1825. 

We have attentively examined the first and second numbers 
of the above little work, and feel convinced that it will abun- 
dantly deserve all the success which, under the auspices of 
the accomplished mathematician who conducts it, it has a very 
fair prospect of attaining. Its object is to furnish to all those 
who have a fondness for mathematical 'pursuits, a convenient 
vehicle for their inquiries, speculations, and, at the same time, 
to excite the curiosity, and stimulate the industry of the con- 
tributors by proposing, in each number, a variety of interest- 
ing questions adapted to all capacities and tastes. These ap- 
peals to the ingenuity of students are known to have a power- 
ful influence in promoting application and inquiry ; and in this 
respect, mathematics has an obvious advantage over every 
other branch of human science. 

In order that the method of mutual interrogation may be 
useful, it is absolutely necessary that the questions should 
be rendered interesting; and this is never so well effect- 
ed, • as when they s^re such as lead to definite and demon- 
strative solutions. Questions of this sort have all the cha- 
racteristic interest of enigmas and games of calculation, with 
the great additional attraction derived from a consideration 
'I ' ■ 11 ■ >■ ■ I 111, . . 

* We take this opportunity to recommend to mathematical instructors, 
Mr. Ryan's Elementary Treatise on jUgebra. It appears to be prepared 
with great care and discrimination, frojn the very best sources, preserv- 
ing such of the materials of his authorities, as are best calculated to ren- 
der the book at once practically useful, and theoretically accurate; and 
keeping out of view such •speculations, as would only lead the student 
from the line of progress, reqdered necessary by our modes of education. 
Besides a great deal of valuable matter, not to be found in the treatises 
generally in use, Mr. Ryan's book contains an appendix, by Dr. Adrain, 
exhibiting an algebraic method of demonstrating the propositions in the 
fifth book of Euclid's Elements, according to the text and , arrangement 
ill Simson's edition. Notwithstanding all that has been said of the force 
and perspicuity of geometrical demonstration, we cannot help believing 
that the experienceof teachers will. convince them, that the fundamental 
principles of ratio and*proportion, may be far rbote effectually taught by 
the simple system here laid down, than by the tedious and verbose methods 
commonly pursued. 
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of ihe value of &eir results; Accordingly we find, that in 
proportion to the number who cultivate the science, more 
mathematical journals have been well supported than any 
other kind of periodical work whatever. The English Ladies^ 
Diary was commenced in 1704, and has continued without 
intelrruption to the present time. The Gentlemen's Diary, 
the Mathematical Repository of Leybourn,the Miscellanea 
Curiosa of Dr. Hutton, the Mathematical Companion, and the 
Belfast Almanac, are also instances of successful journals, sup- 
ported by the peculiar interest which mathematical specula* 
tions possess, for those whose tastes and habits incline them to 
such studiies. Even in this country, where abstract science 
has never been much cultivated, several publications have 
from time to time appeared, which have fallen through, rather 
from mismanagement, or want of perseverance, than from 
want of adequate support. We are, therefore, glad to see 
another efibrt made to facilitate the prosecution and general 
dissemination of mathematical science, because we are con- 
vinced that there exists a natural demand for this kind of 
knowledge, quite sufficient to meet the prbposed supply. 

The articles in No. I. of the Mathematical Diaty^ are, first, 
an Essay on the Rectification and Quadrature of tifte Circle, a 
curious and by ho means unimportant subject, which th^ editor 
of the journal (for to him we venture to ascribe the paper) bas 
discussed with great clearness and ability. The historical ac- 
count of the successive efibrts made by geometricians to sqnare 
the circle^ as it is called, will prove interesting even to the un- 
initiated reader. We look with much impatience for the pro- 
mised continuation of this essay, and particularly for the new 
method of approximation, to which the present paper seems 
intended as an introduction. The second article h a review of 
VenturoU's Theory of Mechanics^ giving an outline of its plan, 
and a concise enumeration of its merits. The writer points 
out, in the fifth chapter of the book, a curious oversight, which 
seems to have escaped the notice of thetranslator. These ar- 
ticles are followed by a list of twenty well selected questions 
of various degrees of difficulty, and in different departments of 
the science. 

Number II. contains the solutions to the questions of No. I. 
with eighteen new questions to be resolved in No. III. The 
solutions to the thirteenth of No. I. requiring the greatest rec- 
tangle inscribable in one of the nodi of a |iven lemniscate, (a 
very pretty problem, by the way, and which we are very glad 
to see extended to the higher orders of lemniscates,) are by 

Vol. I. 19 
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Professor Strong, of HamUton College, and Dr. Bowditch, of 
Boston. The answer, by the editor, to the sixteenth question, 
is recommended to the attention of teachers of nayigation. It 
shows conclusively that the fundamental statii^ of plane sail- 
ing is erroneous, when the actual figure of the eardi is taken 
into consideration, or else, that the term, diiference of latitude, 
must be wrested from its only true and appropriate meaning. 
Professor Strong and Dr. Bowditch sent die only solutions to 
the nineteenth question, (by Professor Adrain,) requiring the 
nature of the curve described by a body projected obliquely 
along a given inclined plane, when the resistance is uniform.^ 

Dr. Sowditch^s solutionis a master-piece of science, taking 
up the question on its fundamental principles, without the aid of 
formula previously demonstrated, and pursuing it with admira- 
ble ingenuity through all its modifications, varieties, and con- 
sequences. The prize solution to a very elegant question in 
Slane geometry, proposed by Mr. Flemiiig, is also by Dr. Bow- 
itch, and is a fine specimen of skilful geometrical analysis. 

The questions in No. II. are marked by the same variety of 
difficulty, as those of No. I. Some of them are so easy as to 
be within the reach of the least experienced analyst, while 
others rise to the more elevated regions of the science. Amoi^ 
the latter, we may remark the extension of the thirteenth ques- 
tion of No. I. to a Iiigher order of lemniscates, and a beauti- 
ful prize question by Professor Adrain. A mathematician's 
genius, it is said, is sometimes as well shown by his questions 
as by his solutions. Certainly no one, who has any preten- 
sions to science, will read the question we have last mentioned, 
without being forcibly struck with the speculative ingenuity of 
the proposer. 

We need scarcely repeat, that the Mathematical Diary has 
our best wishes for its success. 

Art. XIV. — The Duties of an American Citizen. Two dis- 
courses delivered in the first Baptist Meeting House in Boston^ 
on Thursday^ April 7, 1 825, the day of public fast. By 
Francis Waylaid, jun. Pastor of first Baptist Church in 
Boston. Boston. James Loring, 1825. 

These discourses are an example of those speculations, which 
are daily growing more and more common, both in this country 

* It is a little singular that this ca^e of uniform resistance, (of friction 
for example,) although it is the only one of any practical use, has been 
altogether overlooked by the English mathematicians. 
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and in Europe, respecting the intellectual!, political, and moral 
progress of the age. The great impulse comihunicated to so- 
ciety at the revival of letters, and which has never ceased to act, 
but has continually increased in activity and strength, is now 
grown so rapid and powerful, as to make itself felt by the most 
inattentive observer. Formerly we were in the habit of com- 
paring large portions of time with each other — ^the ancients 
with the moderns, the days of Grecian and Roman civilization 
with the middle ages, and these again with the age which has 
succeeded them. Now we do not content ourselves, with even 
comparing century with century, — ^we cannot be satisfied with- 
out noting the changes of society from year to year. 

The denomination of Baptists, to which Mr. Wayland 
belongs, although numbering among its divines some very 
learned and able men, has been accused, and with some ap- 
pearance of reason, of neglecting, and even of discouraging, the 
acquisition of general literature among its cleigy. To this 
charge, if it be well founded, Mr. Wayland is an honorable 
exception. It is delightful to see such a nan laying aside, for a 
time, the peculiar dialect of his sect, and entering into the dis- 
cussion of subjects, connected with the general welfare and 
happiness of the community. This he has done in the present 
instance with great ability. From considering, in the first place, 
the present intellectual and political condition of the nations of 
Europe, he passes to the exainination of our own relations with 
the old world, and thence deduces the duties, which, as citizens 
of the United States, we owe to our country, and to the pre- 
sent age. 

Mr. Wayland rightly divides the inhabitants of Europe into 
two great classes — ^those who support a government of will, 
and those who desire a government of law — the enemies and 
the friends of political and religious toleration. It seems to us, 
however, that he has fallen into some inaccuracy, in denomi- 
nating the former the Catholic, and the latter the Protestant 
party. It is not always among the Protestants that the con- 
science is left free, nor is the enlightened Catholic the necessary 
enemy of toleration. No particular set of doctrines is certain 
to protect a people against civil or religious despotism. The 
tyranny which oppresses the Catholics of Ireland is as wicked 
and inexcusable, as that which crushes the liberals of Spain. 
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Art. Xy«— *Sce9ta Qiuirta delP Atto Qinnto di Adad^ Poema 
Drammatico^ del Signor Giacomo A. Hillhouse. Tradot- 
ta iD Verso Italiano da L. Da Ponte. New- York. Stam- 
patori Gray e Bunce. 1825. 

This is an Italian traDslation of the fourth scene of the fifth 
act of Mr. Hillbouse's last drama. Mr. Da Ponte has shown 
great taste and judgment in the selection of this scene, because, 
besides its intrinsic merit and independent interest, it exhibits in 
one view most of the characteristic features of the author's 
style and manner. Our readers will recollect that this is the 
part where Hadad, with all the ardor and eloquence of love, 
uiiges Tamar to desert her father's court, and fly with him to 
some '' far peaceful shore.'' The whole of this scene is ren« 
dered with remarkable fidelity, fluency, and force. The design 
of the original is fully seized by the translator, and its spirit 
extremely well sustained. What is remarkable, and very unu- 
sual in versions from the English, there is something very Ita* 
lian in the whole efiect of tibis translation. This is partly to 
be ascribed, to what was probably an unintentional approach 
on the part of Mr. Hillhouse, to the Italian dramatic style, and 
partly to the address of the translator, who has so well availed 
himself of this resemblance, that scarcely a trace of foreign 
manner is left in what he has done. The lines enumerating 
the unearthly splendors widi which Hadad seeks to tempt the 
wondering and agitated girl, are beautifully rendered ; and, in- 
deed, throughout, Mr. Da Ponte shows himself completely mas* 
ier of that portion of his art, which consists in rising and sub- 
siding with the inequalities of his author. Hadad's description 
of the progress of his passion, has all the fire and fervid vehe- 
mence of Uie original. 

**Adad. Alleporte . 
Delia Citt^ aflfollate io pria ti vidi, 
Nel meroorabil giorno, in cui giungesti 
Da Geshur, fior vermiglio, a canto al Padre, 
Salutando con lagrime e sorrisi 
Gerosolima tua ; te fin d' allora, 
Bench^ tenera d'anni, amai ; tuoi passi 
Invisibil seguii, presso al tuo letto 
M' aggirai fra tuoi sogni, e di soavi 
Yoluttuose imagini gli empiei. 
Io su tue rosee guance, io sul tuo seno 
Turgidetto vegllai, mentre ie mie 
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Lucide visioni s*^ aggiravano* 
Per la tua fantasia : feliee io m' era, 
Fino ch' ospite tuo questo divenne 
Vie piii fresco d' Adoo fatale Assiro. 
Ah quai fur le nie pene allor cb^ vidi 
Tue consciegote, e i.guardi amor-spiranti ! 
Non seducente sogno a te pu!i giiinse, 
Non nuova illusion, non arte mia. 
L' agonie dell' inferno allor conobbi, 
£ mi strussi nel foco,^:e in sen la punta 
Dello Scorpio sentii." — ^pp. .11, 12. 

The translation of the rest of this fine scene is equally well 
executed. The spirit's thrilling narrative of his own daring 
crime, and Tamar's amazement, horror, grief, and desperate 
abjuration of his love, are given with all th6 power and passion 
of the English poem. The following concluding lines are stri- 
kingly dramatic : 

" Tam. Ma ben or ti conosco, e abbiuro, ed odio 
'P'lix 4i quanto t' amai, senza sapermi 
Che V amor mio per te fosse un delitto. 
Spero in Dio ! chiamo Dio ! 

^</. (€on^ror<f6momaco.) Bastal avrem tempo 
Di garrir p*i^— vieni or con me— Coatei 
Madre aon fia dell' incarnata Prole 
Che noi temiam ! 

Tam. Abi salva me — me salva. 
Oh gran Dio di Giacobbe, e di Davidde !" — p. 16. 

Of the mere style, it is scarcely necessary to speak. The 
language is eminently poetical throughout, reminding us alter- 
nately of Zeno, Metastasio, and Monti, with now and then a 
verse which Alfieri might have written. We have not been able 
to detect in the translation, a single deviation from llie general 
purity of the translator's language ; and it is, no doubt, this re- 
marisable exemption from the prevailing vice of Gallicism, that 
makes, by the contrast, even the pardonable '' mi lusingo" of 
the dedication, strike us as a blemish and an oversight. We can- 
not conclude without expressing our regret, that the beautiful 
]angi]Cage of Italy is not yet sufficiently cultivated among us, to 
induce Mr. Da Ponte to ghre to the whole of Mr. Hillhouse's 
poem, a dress, which, judging from the specimen before us^ 
would set off its numerous beauties to the greatest possible ad- 
vantage. 

* This verao $druecioh has a fine effect. 
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A LITERARY TRIFLER. 

The class of literary triflers is not by any means numerous 
in our country. I speak of those who are so, not casually, and 
in the intervsds of business, but of those who are so by constant 
habit, and by profession. The genius of our nation is so prac- 
tical — ^the men of education among us are so generally distribu- 
ted among the learned professions, and other pursuits which re- 
quire diligent occupation— -that an instance of an individual, 
giving up his time and faculties to the mere toys and accidents 
of science and literature, is actually a sort of phenomenon. 
One of these, however, has lately fallen under my observation^ 
and I am going to give the world his description. 

A few years since, I had occasion to make a journey through 
the middle states. For the sake both of economy and expe£- 
tion, I travelled in the stage coach. Contrary to my usual for- 
tune in such cases, (which is, to be crammed so closely among 
a crowd of passengers, that I am denied all use of my limbs while 
in the coach, and find that 1 have almost lost power to use them 
when I get out of it,) I had, for the whole first day, no compa- 
nion. I was delighted with this circumstance, which seemed to 
me a dispensation from inconvenience and impertinence, and 
gave me an opportunity of pursuing my own rejections without 
interruption. I formed plans for the transaction of my business 
when I should arrive at my place of destination. I looked on 
the face of nature, as it lay in the deep verdure of summer, and 
watched the continual changes in the scenery as we passed. I spe- 
culated on the difference in the soil and productions of the differ- 
ent districts through which I was travellii^. I whistled, sung, 
lolled on the three seats of the coach, and when I wished to hear 
another human voice than my own, I put my head out of the 
window, and talked to the good-natured driver about his horses. 

The next morning I had the prospect of passing another day 
in the same manner. I was still alone, bat solitary travelling 
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had lost its novelty, and with it many of its charms. The hours 
followed each other heavily, the coach seemed to move with a 
melancholy slowness, and I began fairly to wish myself at the 
eid of my journey* All whom I passed looked coldly at me, 
or only looked at the horses, and I could not recognise a sin- 
gle countenance that I had seen before. I attempted to talk to 
the driver, a fellow in a red bottle nose, and eyes that looked 
ruefully through a scarlet border; but either he had not taken 
his morning dram, or had drank too much over night, and his 
replies were quite laconic and not very civil. Every habitation 
that I passed increased my melancholy \ for it reminded me of 
glad looks, and the greetings of friends, and of fireside enjoy- 
ments in which I could not participate. The world seemed to 
me a dreary, comfortless kind of place ; and I would have given 
the whole of it to l\^ve seen even the old cur that used to follow 
me in my walks, or the cat that slept by my kitchen fire. Then 
came a vision of dear faces that I had left behind me, and their 
parting words sounded in my ears. I counted the miles that 
must be travelled before I finished my journey. I looked at 
the road that lay before me ; it seemed stretching to an immea- 
surable distance. The interval that must elapse before my re- 
turn swelled to an age, an eternity ; and the lumbering coach, 
as it moved heavily along, seemed carrying me for ever from 
all that I loved. 

At length the driver stopped at a public house to water his 
horses, and when he was ready to set out again, I was not dis- 
pleased to see him open the coach door to admit another tra- 
veller. An odd figure entered, and took a seat directly facing 
me. He was rather tall, and exceedingly lank and narrow 
shouldered ; but his large hands and feet, and the coarse articu- 
lations of his shrunken Umbs, sihowed him to be the degenerate 
descendant of a hardy and robust ancestry of ploughmen and 
wood cutters. His features, which the sun had seldom been 
permitted to visit, and which wore no marks of mental labor, 
or of the agitation of the passions, were overspread with a com- 
plepon fair even to feminine delicacy, enlivened, at the same 
time, with a tolerably fresh and healthful tint. He carried in his 
hand a cotton umbrella, and wore a large white hat, and a coat 
of coarse bottle-green cloth, ill-made but heatly brushed. His 
hair was tied up in a club, as was the fashion thirty years ago, 
and his feet were equipped with a pair of sheepskin shoes, not 
much the worse for wear. 

I was so much occupied in contemplating the strange f^ure 
before me, with bis singular travelling dress, that we had pro- 
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ceeded a considerable diBtance before I made any attempt to enr 
gage him in conversation. He, in the mean time, seemed so 
agreeably engaged in his own meditations, that it would have 
been penect cruelty to interrupt him* He was looking abcot 
him with a complacent simper, now and then attempting a vetj 
delicate hem, and occasionaUy employed in pulling tiie great 
joints of his long fingers till they gave a cracking sound, or 
brushing off stray particles of lint that bad trespassed on the 
sacred precincts of his pantaloons, and the sleeves of his coat. 
It was a fine day in June, and the air had been freshened by 
a shower which had fallen the preceding night. The clocks in 
the farm houses were striking tiie hour of eleven as we passed ; 
the foes had rolled away from the upland on which we were 
travelung, and were gathered over a deep valley, from which 
we could hear the sound of a river, whose cpurse they were fol- 
lowing off to the southeast. I broke our long silence by a re- 
mark to my fellow traveller, about the beauty of the morning. 
^^ It is a very fine morning indeed, sir," repUed he, briskly ; — 

'' * The East is as warm as the light of first hopes.' " 

I was somewhat puzzled to conjecture how this quotation 
could have any propriety, at a time of day which seemed to me 
more like noon than like the break of morning; but one thing 
at least I could infer from it, and this was perhaps all that he 
meant I should do, namely, that he had read Lalla Rookh. He, 
however, was apparently quite as well satisfied with his quota- 
tion, as I was embarrassed by it. A considerable pause ensued 
in our conversation, while I was in perplexity to find a mean- 
ing in what he had said, and he was luxuriating in the agreeable 
consciousness of having uttered a good thing. When we were a 
little recovered from this, our convensation took a literary turn. 
I found my companion exceedingly profound upon the subject of 
reviews and magazines. He remarked that the North American 
Review was very ably conducted, and had a very extensive cir- 
culation, and that Silliman's Journal of Science and Arts was a 
work that did great honour to the country. He also observed, 
that Blackwood's Magazine and Campbell's New Monthly fur- 
nished very pleasant reading ; that the Edinburgh Review was 
a little too much in the habit of cutting up the authors that fell 
in its way, and that the Quarterly had lost many of its friends in 
the United States, by its indiscriminate abuse of our country. 
Along with these very ingenious and very novel observations, 
and many others equally so, he gave me an account of books 
that had just appeared, and of works in the press, by which I 
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perceived tliat he was deeply read in the quarterly Hsts of new 
pubtication». Some of these books he had actually seen, otheris 
he had even taken into his hands, atid some he had gone so far 
as to open and look into, but I could not bring him to confess 
that he had read any of them. " It is a dull task you know," 
said he, "to read a book through," Iti this manner he continu- 
ed to entertain me, till we Came opposite to the door of a small 
house which he said was his, and at which he directed the driver 
to stop. On getting out, he veiy cordially bid me adieu ; add- 
ing, that as I seemed to be of a literary turn, he hoped, if my 
engagements should ever again bring me that way, I would do 
him Sie favor to call and see him at his house, where he should 
take great pleasure in showing me his collections in natural his- 
tory, and certain other curiosities, which he was very sure 
would interest me. 

I thought no more of my stage coach acquaintance till the 
next winter, when some professional business carried me ags^ 
into the neighborhood of which he was an inhabitant. I 
took up my quarters at an ind, at a little distance from his dwell- 
ing. My landlord, a knowing, communicative sort of man, of 
whom I made aii inquiry respecting him, told me that he was 
the son of a wealthy farmier in these parts, who finding him of 
a delicate constitution in his childhood, a timid, puny boy of 
whom he could expect little assistance in his agricultural la- 
bors, had sent him to college. That after taking his degree, he 
|>assed the usual time in the office of a lawyer in aii adjoining 
town; and on being admitted to practice, about seven or eight 
years since, had opened an office in the neighbourhood. The 
first and only cause in which he was engaged, was an action of 
trespass, brought by him in favor of a very litigious fellow, 
against one of his neighbors whose, geese had entered his close, 
and cropped and spoiled his grass. In this action he had the 
misfortune to be nonsuited by the magistrate before whom the 
cause was tried, on the ground that there was no law for geese. 
Whether it was on account of his failure in this first attenipt, 
or on account of the singularity of his manii^rs, which gave the 
good people of the place no high idea of his capacity tor busi- 
ness, my landlord would not undertake to say; but so it was, 
that nobody was known to apply to him in the way of his pro- 
fession, afterwards. He accordingly became discoura^d, Shut 
up his office^ and was then living on a farm belonging to his fa- 
ther ; from the rent of which, wMb great economy, except a lit- 
tle extravagance, as my landlord called it, in the purchase of 
books, he managed to support himself, and even, as th^ nei^- 
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tK>r8 thought, to lay ap moner* In tbe mean time, he passed 
his summers in joumejs to different parts of the countiy; or in 
ramhling about the fields and the sides of ponds, with an um- 
brella over his head, picking up weeds and pebbles ; while his 
winters were employed in arranging the collections of the sum- 
mer, dipping into books, scribbling, and mending hb study fire. 
My curiosity was somewhat excited by the account my land- 
lord gave me of this singular personage. I recollected his invi- 
tation, and being desirous to examine a little more nearly a 
character which had so exotic an appearance in this practical 
country, I determined to make him a visit. I went the next 
morning to his house. A great deal of snow had fallen, and had 
been blown by the wind into enormous heaps. When I came 
to the house of my literary friend, I found the door next to the 
street defended by a huge pyramidal drift, the crest of which, 
rising higher than the top of the door, curled over towards the 
southeast, and seemed to intimate a sort of defiance to any body 
ilho might be disposed to enter. I observed, however, a small 
footpath leading to a postern door, and followed it in the hope 
of gaining admission in that quarter. At this door I knocked, 
and after I had waited some time it was opened by a figure that 
came crouching and sliivering through a dark kitchen, with a 
pamphlet in his hand, and whom, notwithstanding the length of 
liis beard and the feathers on his thread-bare coat, I easily re- 
cognised as my old friend of the stage coach, wearing still the 
identical sheepskin shoes. He received me very cordially, 
ushered me into an apartment, 

" Which served him for study, for parlour and a!]," 

and in which sat ai? old housekeeper knitting, placed a chair for 
me, and in honor of my visit, selected from a basket of chips 
that stood in the chimney comer, two of the very largest, and 
added them to the fire. After a moment^s conversation, he in- 
vited me to look at his collection of minerals. He showed me 
a small cabinet of specimens, neatly arranged and mostly label- 
led ; among which lay several slips of paper, on which was 
written a prohibition to strangers against handling tlTem. He 
ran over the hard German names which abound in the nomen- 
clature of that science, with such volubility, that it seemed as if 
each gigantic polysyllable was hastening, with all precipitation, 
to get out of die way of the still more un^eldly and formidable 
ones that closely followed it. He informed me, that a large pro- 
portion of the specimens before me, had been collected by him- 
self ; the surrounding country being very abundant in minerals. 
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Upon my observing that he must have been very diligent in his 
researches, he rubbed his hands, and told me with a grin, that 
he beUeved there was not a rock, nor a stone fence, nor the 
channel of a brook, within five miles of his house, which he had 
left unexamined. " Besides," said I, " it must be a matter of 
no small labour to ascertain the characters of the different sper 
cimens, and determine the species to which they belong." At 
this my friend looked grave, and said that he hoped I did not sup- 
pose tiiat whenever he met with a mineral of which he did not 
know the name, he sat down with a book in one hand and the 
specimen in the other, in order to search for its description ; 
that this would be an intolerable drudgery, and that it would re- 
quire an accurate acquaintance with the technology of the 
science, which, I must know, it was lio easy matter to obtain. 
He went on to inform me that his method was to send duplicates, 
carefully nuilibered, of all the specimens that came into his 
hands, to Professor Silliman, of Yale College, or some other 
eminent mineralogist, who in return named them for him ; by 
which means a great deal of trouble was saved, and all mistakes 
prevented. 

"Now, sir," said he, displaying several blank volumes in 
folio, with leaves of brown paper, " I am going to show you my 
herbarium. In these volumes," — and as he spoke he opened 
them one by one, and turned over the leaves with great delibe- 
ration, showing me a moderate sized collection of dried plants, 
neatly put up, — " in these volumes are deposited the specimens 
which are named and labelled; and in this other volume," 
showing me one which looked a little more shabbily than the 
rest, "I keep the plants which I have collected, but of which I 
have not yet received the names. I take the same method with 
my plants that 1 do with my minerals. I get Dr. Torrey, or 
Professor Eaton, to give me their names, and then I am certain 
of having the right ones." 

His next movement was to give me a sight of his library. He 
unlocked a large chest, and raising the lid, showed me where, 
secure from dust, and the irreverent hands of ordinary readers, 
reposed a few books of the best editions, their binding and edges 
glistening as if they had just come from the bookseller's. I 
took up, probably with too hasty hands, one of these well 
guarded volumes, when the proprietor gravely desired me to be 
careful not to soil the leaves and binding; "for when that is 
done," said he, "the beauty of the book is lost, you know." I 
be^ed his pardon, and replaced the volume with as much vene- 
ration as if it had been a holy relic. " There," said he, point- 
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ing to a corner of the chest, ^^ is a collection of the most faithful 
and exact versions of the great poet Virgil, There you will see 
Trapp, Davison, Alexander, and others. I am engaged in a 
very important and arduous work, — no less than a prose trans- 
lation of the £nead ; of which I execute, on an average, ahout 
four lines a day. I am now nearly in the middle of the third 
l>Qok ; so that some years must elapse hefore it is completed ; 
for it is my maxim that great literary enterprises should never 
be executed in a hurry. My method is to place the original 
with the several translations before me, and then to select the 
ren4ering which, in my opinion, best expresses the sense of the 
original. In this way I combine the scattered beauties and ex- 
cellencies of all the translations. A very happy idea, I think." 

Here n;iy friend paused, as I thought, for a compliment, and I 
adi;ninistered one of as equivocal a nature as ordinary polite- 
ness would allow, whichj however, he caught %i with great 
apparent greediness. He then gave me a long history of a very 
perplexing dilemma, in which he was involved at the very out- 
set of his great work. He was for a long time in doubt about 
the proper rendering of arrna virumque cano, — whether to 
translate it '-arms and the man I sing,'' according to Davison, 
or " I sing arms and the man,'' according to Alexander. The 
former rendering preserved the order of^the words in the origi- 
nal ; the latter was most conformable to the idiom of our own 
language. What should he do ? After much deliberation, he 
had fixed upon the former, and he now wished to know whether 
I thought he had done right. 

I a,nswered that I must beg leave to be ej^cused from giving 
my judgment, on the sudden, in a matter that had occa^sioned so 
much doubt to a man of his.learning and sagacity. 

My friend said he thought that I was in the right of it ; for 
that important questions ought never to be rashly decided : and 
then, turning suddenly, and looking me full in die face, he de- 
manded whether I was fond of poetry. I suspected from his 
manner that he had some design upon me, and therefore cau- 
tiously answered, that I could not say that I was particular- 
ly so. My reserve, however, was of no avail, for my host imme- 
diately complimented me on the delicacy of my taste, which was 
not to be satisfied with every thing that passed for poetry at the 
present day ; and added, that since that was the case, he thought 
he could show me something that would give me pleasure ; — a 
little poem of his, on which he prided himself a good deal, enti- 
tled, the Loves, of the Cats; in which he had described th^ char 
racters, courtship, and marriage, of two of the feline species* 
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He went on to saj, that he had made his toxa cat a great Greek 
scholar, and his female an a^ept in music and drawing, and that 
if I had no objection he would do himself the honor of reading 
me the poem* 

Saying this, he took, from a drawer in a cherry bureau, a^ 
manuscript of two or three sheets, and began reading a poem^ of 
which I recollect little except that the execution wajs worthy of 
ihe subject* My memory, however, retains a single passage, 
to which he particularly requested my attention, aa a happy 
specimen of the figure of alliteration : 

^ Oft, in the fragrant shade of catmint boif ers, 
The purring lovers passed the pleasant" hours ; 
While, o'er their happy heads, the humlile bee 
Hummed round the humble btoo«i9 bafii|0Biou9ly.'^ 

Now that my friend was upon the subject of his manuscripts, 
it seemed as if he was determined to make me took at every 
thing he had written in the course of his life. He drew them 
forth, one after another, in all the changes of his hand-writing 
from his boyhood upwards, some yellow with age and some 
freshly written, till he had fairly emptied the contents of his 
magazine of papers at my feet. Among these,. I recollect a 
large profusion of amatory poems, in which the usual changes 
were sung upon those novel images of roses and lilies, snows, 
pearls, stars, &c. — ^an elegy on an old negro domestic of his Ei- 
ther ; a metrical paraphrase of one of the chapters of Leviticus j 
and a tract against the doctrine of transubstantiation. He 
showed me a voluminous rollj which he said was the diary of 
an overland journey made by him to the Newport ruin; in 
which its exact measurement was recorded, and a description 
given of every brook, bridge, windmill, and other curiosity on 
the way, not foi^getting the famous rock, down which Gen. Pu^* 
nam leaped his horse in the revolutionary war. Another, of 
smaller size, contained a memoir, which be had lately prepared 
for the Journal of Science and Arts, on the subject of cer- 
tain strange characters, discovered on some rocks in the neigh- 
borhood, and engraved, as he supposed, by the aboriginal in- 
habitants. . He remarked, that this memoir was withheld, for 
the present, on account of a su^estion made by somebody, that 
the rocks were soft, and their tops nearly even with the soil, 
that the ground about them had been lajtely cleared of its wood, 
and that the farmer who owned it, had several times gone over 
it, in dififerent directions, with a harrow^ the teeth of which 
probably engraved the characters in question. My friend add- 
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ed, that althou^ he did not give much credit to this su^es- 
tion, coming as it did from a man of no taste for antiquities, 
he intended to examine the subject a little further before he 
gave his memoir to the world. : 

" Now that we are upon the subject of my writings," con- 
tinued he, '^ I think I may as well show you an article, written 
by me not many years since, and sent to the editor of the North 
.^onerican Review, for insertion in that work. By some strange 
whim of the editor, it .was rejected. It is a review of the last 
edition of Webster's Spelling Book. I cannot for my Ufe com- 
prehend why the article was not printed;— for the book is cer- 
tainly a very useful and valuable one, and well deserving of no- 
tice. I will read you the article, if you please, and you shall 
judge whether the editor was right in rejecting it." 

By this timcj the addition of fuel, which my hospitable en- 
tertainer had made to the fire at my entrance, was nearly con- 
sumed ; the air of the apartment was growing chilly ; the old 
housekeeper drew her chair close to the fireplace, and crouch- 
ed over die little piles of white ashes that covered the dying 
embers, as if she meant that no particle of heat should escape 
her. I saw before me only the prospect of a long half hour of 
shivering, and a catarrh the next day, if I sat out the reading of 
the voluminous manuscript which my friend was preparing to 
inflict upon me. I therefore pleaded the urgency of business, 
which obUged me to decline the pleasure he intended for me, 
and bidding him good morning, was shown out through the dark 
passage by which I entered. 



To 



On receiving from her a leaf, taken from a wreath which had 

graced one of the triumphs of the 

" nation's guest." 
[A Fragment.] 

if- It- if- if iA i(> if 
if- if if if if if if 

Oh ! this — it is a charmed thing. 

And, trust me, shall be cherished. 
When flowers of fairest bloom have fallen. 

And proudest wreaths have perished : 
Dear to my heart it still shall be, 
The wild- wood leaf you gave to me. 
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Dear — for it tells of by-past years, 
Long years of war and bravery ; 
Of toils and watchings, wants and wounds, 
, . Preferred to peace and slavery ; 
Of freeman's swords in battle bared, . 
Of tyrant hosts in battle dared. 

Dear — for it whispers me of one^ 

Of countless wealth, and noble name, 

Who left his. home, his friends, his love. 
And to the rescue bravely came ; 

And, freely as the mountain flood, 

Poured out his treasure, and his blood. 

Dear — for it budded greenly forth 

On Freedom's soil, neath Freedom's sun, 

And threw its shadow on the land 

Which Freemen's swords had drenched and won, 

And turned its bright cheek to the sky. 

And owned no king but God on high. . 

Dear — for when He, whose youthful veins 
Were drained for priceless liberty, 

Came, in his "green old age,"* to greet 
The sires and sons he fought to free. 

This leaflet in its pride was there, 

The wild-wood's homages to bear. 

The wild-wood's welcome — see ! it spreads 
From rock to rock, from shore to shore, 

Resistless as the tempest's wing, 
Untiring as old ocean's roar ; 

The noblest offering of the land — 

The freeman's heart, the freeman's hand ! 

4^ « « IP * 4t # 

DiGAHMA. 



* << If I have any where said, a green old age, I have Virgil's authority ; 
Sed cruda Deo viridisque ^cnecfux." — Dryden. 
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CRITIQUE ON A PASSAGE IN DANTE. 

[We recommend to the curious in Italian literaturei and particularly 
to the admirers of the Divtna Cotntnedia, the following proposed inter- 
pretations of several Tery difficult passages in the Injferho of Dante.* 
They are decidedly the best explanations we have seen, of the passages 
referred to, on which, by the way^ whole volumes have been written. 
With regard to the new reading of che % for cA'et, the merest novice in 
Italian, will acknowledge the improvement ; and it is really surprising, 
that a correction so simple, and so perfectly satisfactory, should not 
have been suggested by any of the Dantesque commentators, who for 
five hundred years have been striving to outdo each other in varia tec- 
tiones and new interpretations. The other explanations are ingenious, 
and most probably correct.] 

To the Editors of the Atheneum Magazine. 

Gbntlemen,— *In the course of my investi^tioDs of the diffi- 
culties which the language and manner of Dante occasionally 
present, I have been led to beUeve, that in ten or twelve in- 
stances at least) in the Inferno alone, modes of interpretation 
might be ofiered, which would reconcile the objections of the 
critics, and remove all doubts of the meaning of the author. Of 
these, I now subjoin the first, reserving the others for another 
opportunity* 

Inf. CARt. I. V. S9, 30. 

Riprest via per la piaggia deserta 

Sicch^ il pi<6 fermo sempre era il piii basso. 

In order to ascertain the actual situation, position, and move- 
ment of Dante, we ought to go back to verse 13« 

Ma poi cb' io fui appi^ del coUe giunto 
Liove terminava quella valle-— 

and give to the expression appie del colle^ a signification, simi- 
lar to that conveyed by the following line from one of Pe- 
trach's sonnets: 

Appi^ de' colli ove la bella vesta. 

Here every one will ^dmit that the poet does not speak of a 
place actually adjoining^ but merely of a place very near the 
foot of the hills, in which place Laura was bom, and where too 
the: five pernici, supposed to be referred to by the poet, ranged 
while they lived '^ unhindered and unhurt.*' 

There appear to me to be two good reasons for this inter- 
pretation. First, Dante in Order to express perfect contact, 
makes use, elsewhere, of a much stronger expression. I refer 
to the 1 34th verse, of the 1 7ih canto of the Inferno : 
Appi^ appl^ della stagliata rocca. 

^We have room only for the discussion of one of these passages in this 
number. 
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Secondly, if Dante had been actually at the foot of tiie hiU, iu 
the strict sense of the word, he could not possibly have Been 
its summit,* "clad in the sun's bright rays/' Let us nov 
examine how this construction agrees with the context. 

Dante, " in the middle of the way of life," finds himself in the 
forest of Error. He cannot tell how he came there, but mere- 
ly recollects, that a moment previous, he was " oppressed with 
sleep," that is, in a state of intellectual unconsciousness, ari- 
sing from the violence of his passions. In this " rugged, wild, 
and gloomy" forest, he loses his way, and soon after, finds him- 
self (he either will not or cannot tell how) at the foot of a hill, 
bounding this valley or forest. Alarmed at this, he raises his 
eyes to the summit of the hill, and there sees the rays of the 
sun. jillor fu la paura unpoco queta^ and he turns round to 
look upon the pass che non lascio giammai persona viva, that 
is, lascio passar. or in other words — the pass which no living 
soul ever omitted, or was exempted from passing. Then — 

Riprese via per la piaggia deserta — 

and this brings us to the difficulty. 

It would be difficult to persuade me, that this piaggia deseria 
means the beginning of the ascent. Dante says expressly, that 
he resumed his previous way, or walked again along the ptaF- 
gia^ 

Sicch^ il pi^ ferino seropre era il piOl basso, 

and then began to ascend. This ascent is moreover announ- 
ced by an emphatic Ed ecco, denoting that then, and, not till 
then, did the rise begin. 
To conclude — 

Ripresi via per la piaggia deserta, 

I resumed my way along the solitary plain^ (where alone il pie 
fenno sempre c ilpiit basso^) and walked toward the hill, — ^that 
IS, toward the seat of truth ; but in such a way, that my firm 
foot was always lower than the other. This I take to mean, 
I still continued in the path of error, not daring to ascend the 
hill of truth. After going a short distance, and just as I had 
reached the beginning of the rise, my further prepress is op- 

^ — ■ ,r.., ■ 

* Sj^aUe certainly means the saminit of the bill, and not the quasi swn^ 
miiAi as Biagioli wishes us to believe ; because if the sun's rays had reach- 
ed the side of the hill, the forest would not have been dark, nor would 
the poet have been obliged to raise his eyes to see the light. 
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posed bv Pleasure, Pride, and Avarice, so much so that, (to 
repeat u^nte^sjeude motSy) 

Back to return, at every turn I turned. 

In this wa^, the literal sense is abundantly perspicuous, and 
the allegorical extremely apt and beautiful. L. Da Pante. 



THE SKIES. 

At£, gloriously thou standest there, 

Beautiful, boundless firmament ! 
That swelling wide o^er earth and air, 

And round the horizon bent. 
With that bright vault and sapphire wall, 
Dost overhang and circle all. 

Far, far below thee, tall gray trees 

Arise, and piles built up of old. 
And hills, whose ancient summits freeze 

In the fierce light and cold. 
The eagle soars his utmost height — 
Yet far thou stretchest o^er his flight. 

Thou hast thy frowns — with thee, on high, 

The storm has made his airy seat. 
Beyond thy soft blue curtain lie 

His stores of hail and sleet : 
Thence the consuming lightnings break — 
There the strong hurricanes awake. 

Yet art thou prodigal of smiles — j 

Smiles sweeter ttiani thy frowns are stern : » 

Earth sends, from all her thousand isles, 
A song at their return : 

The glory that comes down from thee 

Bathes in deep joy the land and sea. 

The sun, the gorgeous sun, is thine, 

I'he pomp tihat brings and shuts the day. 
The clouds that round him change and shme, 

The airs that fan his way. 
Thence look the thoughtful stars, and there ^ 
The meek moon walks the silent air. 

The sunny Italy may boast 
The beauteous tints that flush her skies. 
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And lovely, round the Grecian coast, 

May thy blue pillars rise ; — 
I only know how fair they stand, 
About my own beloved land. 

And they are fair, — a charm is theirs 

That earth — ^the proud green earth — has not, 

With all the hues, and forms, and airs. 
That haunt her sweetest spot ; — 

We gaze upon thy calm pure sphere. 

And read of Heaven's eternal year. 

Oh, when, amid the throng of men. 
The heart grows sick of hollow mirth, 

How willingly we turn us then 
Away from this cold earth, 

And look into thy azure breast 

For seats of innocence and rest. B; 



VERPLANCK'S ADDRESS, 

Mr. Wiley, of this city, has just published a second edition 
of the Address delivered by Mr. Verplanck, at the opening of 
the tenth exhibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts, in New- 
York. Qur readers are already acquainted with the charac- 
ter of this judicious and well-written discourse ; and it is only 
necessary to say, on the present occasion, that the publishes 
has taken care, that the mechanical execution should be wor- 
thy of the style and matter of the work. It is beautifully printed, 
and embellished with a likeness of West, and a front view of one 
of the temples of Paestum. It has also undergone a careful revi- 
sion from the author : — some additions have been made, and the 
style has been, in several instances, retouched. It is, in short, 
a publication that cannot fail to give pleasure, to all who have 
any taste for the luxuries of beautiful writing, and elegant typo- 
graphy. 



JULIO AND ADA. 



His was the look, the voice, the step, the air, 
The bloom of manly beauty, — ^hers as fair 
A form as ever poet dreamed; — ^with eyes 
Dove-like and beautiful, and gentle brow 
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White as the fleecy cloud of sun-lit skies. 
On her young cheek, health^s bright and rosy glow 
Was like the morning's softly tinted blush — 
Deepened at the full Up, till it became 
The richest hue of summer's eve ; — ^the flush 
Of changeful feeling, joy, or hope, or shame, 
Gave sweetness to a face, that else had been 
Too samely beautiful. None e'er had seen 
Her innocent smile, but paused to look again, 
She seemed so pure, so free from every stain 
Of earthly feeling ; — ^and young Julio's heart 
Scarce trusted its own bliss, when in that face 
He read (what nought save looks can e'er impart) 
The love, the tenderness that steals new grace 
From maiden bashfulness. And yet his proud 
And noble spirit had not meanly bowed. 
The holy feelings of unsullied youth — 
The heart's pure homage consecrate to truth — * 
The guileless wishes, vague and undefined — 
The hallowed fancies of a lofty mind — 
The hope that only on fame's mountain height 
His eagle spirit e'er should curb its flight ; — 
All these were his ; and all the chains that Liove 
Around that spirit's daring pinions wove, 
Essayed in vain its high and heaven-ward way, 
Mid rose-strewn bowers and myrtle groves to stay. 
No, the light fetters only served to fling 
Unwonted freshness o'er each radiant wing. 
And oft he fondly thought, in after years. 
When past were all youth's varying hopes and fears, 
And when at last was gained the prize which she 
Had bade him win — a high and honored name — 
'Twould be so sweet to whisper, " 'twas from thee, 
Beloved one ! all the inspiration came." 

Now when all thought him happiest, for the time 
When he might claim his promised bride was near, 
(Alas they know not the heart's changeful clime 
Who only see its summer flowers,) a shade 
Was seen upon his brow ; he seemed to we^ 
Lfcss joyous smiles, and his pale lip betrayed 
Some secret sorrow ; and at length 'twas said 
That she was faithless. Thou|[hhe breathed not one 
*'~*^ ' reproach) the soul of hfe was gone 
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From him for ever : — ^he had seen her brook 
Another's tenderness ! 

A little while. 
And she was wedded — he beheld* her smile 
Upon another, with the same sweet look 
Of love that greeted him. Then first he knew 
The misery of his blighted heart, then too 
He felt how surely she had wasted all 
His spirit's high-wrought energies ; in vain 
He strove his hopes of glory to recall, — 
He felt there was no guerdon now to gain ; 
He knew the angel form of happiness (. ^ 
That long had hovered near, intent to bles8,\ ^ ''^'^^^ - -c nv«> 
Had fled too far to be recalled again* 
Desperate he plunged amidst the haunts of men, 
And that pure heart, once filled with holy feeling, 
Felt through its frame guilt's subtle poison stealing ; — 
His spirit's plumes were sullied ; but not long 
He paused to hear the tempting Syren's song — 
Not long his noble nature deigned to share 
In joys w|;iere innocence no part could bear. 

There was a gentle girl, for whom he felt 
A brother's tenderness, and she knew well 
His wrongs and sufferings ; — often had she knelt 
Beside him, when she marked the fearful swell 
Of the blue veins upon his brow, which told - 
That thought again her tablet had u«*olled ; — 
And she alone his sadness could b^uile. 
With soothing voice, and sweetly pensive smile, 
And sudden tears she cared not to repress. 
She spoke to him of peace, for happiness 
She knew he hoped no longer ; and she gave 
Fresh motives for exertion. Day by day 
Her anxious kindness won its silent way. 
Until he felt that he again could brave 
The world's wild storms. Affection's deepest stream 
Was sealed within his heart, but the soft beam 
Of sweet benevolence around it glowed ; 
And then it seemed as if again it flowed 
Unfettered. But such thoughts indeed were vain; 
Nought now on earth could e'er unloose that chain ; 
His brow but faint and fleeting smiles might wear^ 
And memory's waste was ruled by stem despair. 
But Ada felt, that deep and passionate love 
Was in her heart ; — at first she vainly strove 
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Against its power ; she knew she ou^t to fly, 
But what devoted one would then be nigh, 
To watch o'er Julio's melancholy mood, 
And save him from*the heart's dread solitude ? 
Oh ! man can never know what treasures lie 
Within the quiet depths of woman's soul, 
The calm still fortitude that cares to die 
Even with a broken heart, yet can control 
Each painful murmur. Ada knew she ne'er 
Could be aught than his sister, but she hushed 
The bitter thoughts that to her young heart rushed: 
She knew he maiked not that which soon must wear 
Her weary life away. A few short years 
Of mingled joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
And then they must be parted. He to bear 
Upon his brow the laurel's fadeless bloom — 
She to devour awhile the secret tear, 
And then to sink into the silent tomb. 

Time passed away, and Ada's bloom had fled ; — 
She felt that soon the city of the dead 
Would greet her as its habitant ; and yet ■ 
Her vouthful bosom breathed not one regret. 
She feared, if she should live and he depart, 
Grief might reveal the secret of her heart ; 
But now, while she could listen to his voice, 
Whose soothing tones bade her sad soul rejoice- 
Now, while to her his tenderness was given, 
Death was the dearest boon she sought from heaven. 
But even this consolation was denied, — 
For chance too soon revealed what maiden pride 
So long had hidden ; pangs that long had slept 
In Julio's breast were roused — " Have I doomed thee, 
Mine innocent child, to hopeless misery ?" 
He clasped her to his bosom, and they wept, 
Bitterly wept together; then she rose. 
As though the fountains of her tears were froze 
Even in their flow ; her arms were round him thrown — 
One kiss on his pale brow, and she was gone. 

Days, weeks had passed — it seemed a long long year 
Since she had fled ; yet from that time he ne'er 
Learnt aught of her abode — ^till he was told 
That she was dying. Ere that heart was cold, 
Which had loved Um so well— ere she was free 
From earthly cares, she prayed his face to see. 



ii 
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He came — she lay beside the lattice, where 
The jasmine too was dying, — ^wasted there 
(Type of her fate) by no nide tempest^s strifci 
But by the very sun that gave it life ! — 
Her eyes met his, — ^her hand his hand — ^life's last 
And happiest moment — ^ihen — ^the sufferer^s spirit past! 

I. 



lETTER FROM SAMUEL JOHNSON, TO W. S. JOHNSON, LL. V. 

[We have this month the pleasure of enriching our pages with an ori- 
ginal and very characteristic letter of the great author of the Rambler^ 
which has never yet been published. It was written to his namesake, the 
late William SamuelJohnson of Connecticut. This eloquent and excellent 
man spent several years in England, about the middle of the last century, 
as the agent of the colony of Connecticut, and acquired high reputation 
among the most distinguished political and professional men of Great 
Britain, by his able management of an important American cause before 
the lords in counsel. He received the degree of doctor of civil law from 
the University of Oxford, and this circumstance, together with the acci- 
dental similarity of name, recommended him to the acquaintance and 
frieudship of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Several letters passed between them 
after the American Dr Johnson had returned to his native country ; of 
which, however, it is feared that this is the only one remaining. 

There are few men to whom the learning, the morals, and the best in- 
stitutions of this country are more deeply and permanently indebted, than 
they are to William Samuel Johnson, although it unfortunately happens 
that there is little left which can enable posterity to judge of his talent? 
or acquirements. 

The following brief, but accurate outline of his life, is extracted from 
a recent New-Tork edition of Lempriere*s Biographical Dictionary. 

*' Johnson, William Samuel, LL. D. F. R. S. president of Columbia 
College, New-Tork, was the eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
and born at Stratford, Connecticut, October 7th, 17S7. He was gradua- 
ted at Yale College, in 1744. He studied law, and on his first appearance 
9t^ the bar distinguished himself, and soon rose to the highest eminence. 
He was gifted in an unusual degree with the graces of the orator. He 
possessed a voice of the richest tones, a copious and flowing elocution, a 
fertile and brilliant fancy, an understanding uncommonly energetic, 
quick of apprehension, capable of disentangling the most complicated 
subjects, highly original in its views, and trained to laborious and pro- 
found research ; and he had richly stored his mind with elegant litera- 
ture, and legal science. In 1765, he was elected a delegate to the con- 
gress which met that year at New-Tork, and was its last surviving mem- 
ber. He was also chosen to a seat in the councils of the colony, and was 
in October, 1768, appointed its agent in England, to defend its interests 
in the discussion of the claims against it by Mason. While there, he 
enjoyed an opportunity of forming many interesting connexiohs with the 
learned and illustrious men of that country, the most distinguished of 
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whom were among his friends and associates. With Dr. Johnson he 
maintained a correspondence foi many years. AAer bis return to Ameri- 
ca in 1771, he resumed his professional employments, and was appointed 
in 1772, a judi^e of the supreme court of Connecticut This office be 
held until 1774, and, during the same period, was one of the commission- 
ers for adjusting the oontroyersy between the proprietors of PennsyWania 
and the Susquebannab company. In 1785, he was elected a delegate to 
the congress of the United States, and in 1787, to the convention which 
framed the federal constitution. In this august assembly be acted a con- 
spicuous part. His influence was not the less effective for the mildness 
and the modesty with which it was exerted, and to him the credit ef 
having first proposed the organization of the senate as a distinct branch 
of the national legislature has been ascribed. Under this constitution 
he was appointed one of the senators of Connecticut, and in conjunc- 
tion with his colleague, Mr, Ellsworth, drew up the bill for establishing 
the judiciary system of the United States. It was from engagements 
thus honourable and important that he was called, in 1792, to assume the 
presidency of Columbia College. This institution, which bad suffered a 
severe depression during the political contests of past years, was now re- 
organized, and under the superintendence of Mr. Johnson assumed and 
maintained an elevated rank among the literary institytions of the coun- 
try. This station his age and infirmities induced Jiim to relinquish in 
1800, when he retired to his native village, and spent the remainder of 
his life in the enjoyments of literature, the gratification of a beneficent 
disposition, and the distinguished exemplification of the excellence of 
the christian character. He died at Stratford, November 14th, 1810, 
aged 93."] 

LETTER FROM SAMUEL JOHNSON, TO W. S. JOHNSON, LL. D. 

STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT. 

Sir — Of all those whom the various accidents of life have 
brought within my notice, there is scarce any man whose ac- 
quaintance I have more desired to cultivate than yours. I 
cannot indeed charge you with neglecting me, yet our^mutual 
inclination could never gratify itself with opportunities. The 
current of the day always bore us away from one another, and 
now the Atlantic is between us. 

Whether you carried away an impression of me as pleasing 
as that which you left me of yourself, I know not : if you did, 
you have not forgotten me, and will be glad that I do not foi^et 
you. Merely to be remembered, is indeed a barren pleasure, 
but it is one of the pleasures which is more sensibly felt as 
human nature is more exalted. 

To make you wish that I should have you in my mind, I 
would be glad to tell you something which you do not know : but 
all public affairs are printed ; and as you and I have no common 
friends, I can tell you no private history. 

The government, I think, grow stronger, but I am afraid the 
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next general election will be a time of uncommon turbulence^ 
violence and outrage. 

Of literature no great product has appeared, or is expected; 
the attention of the people has for some years been otherwise 
employed* 

1 was told a day or two ogo of a design which must excite 
some curiosity. Two ships are in preparation which are under 
the command of Captain Constantine Phillips, to explore the 
Northern Ocean ; not to seek the northeast or the northwest 
passage, but to sail directly north, as near the pole as they can 
go. They hope to find an open ocean, but I suspect it is 
one mass of perpetual congelation.^ 1 do not much wish well 
to discoveries, for I am always afraid they will end in conquest 
and robbery. 

I have been out of order this winter, but am grown better. 
Can I never hope to see you again, or must I be always content 
to tell you, that in another hemisphere I am, 

Sir, your most humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson, 

Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, 
London, March 4, 1773. 



THE INDIAN GOD AND THE BAYADEER. 

[The readers of the Atheneum Magazine are not unacquainted with 
the merits of the German poet, Goethe. The following ballad is a monu- 
ment of his friendship for his rival, Schiller. It was written in 1796, for 
the Almanack of the Muses, a periodical publication, edited by the 
younger poet A tradition of the eastern religion, is here made the foun- 
dation of a sublime moral ; and if we consider for a moment the nature of 
classic mythology, to which alitisions are made without hesitation, we 
need not take offence at the introduction of superstitions which are in- 
corporated into the faith of a large part of the human family. In France, 
no less than in Germany, but one opinion has been expressed respecting 
the value of the original poem. The judgment of Madame de Stael is 
given at length, in her admirable and interesting work on Germany, 
she also made an attempt to translate it into French. In this ballad, 
the eastern fiction is managed with great delicacy and care. No one need 
fear to approve what Schiller was willing to accept. In reading the 
poem, we are reminded of the honorable friendship of these two most illuFn 
trious men. Happy the nation, whose fine writers leave no sources of 
the beautiful undiscovered ; whose men of genius, free from narrow jea- 
lousies, unite in mutual affection and common patriotism, to lay the gar- 
lands which they may gather, on the altar of their country.] 

S£VAB, mighty God of earth, 
Comes the sixth time from^he ski^. 
Vol. I- 22 
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And with those of mortal birth 

Shares desire, and joy, and sighs. 
Veiled in human shape, their Lord 
Deigns to dwell witfi men below, 
Will to punish, or reward. 
Mortals, as a mortal know. 
And when as a pilgrim the town he hath seen, 
And hath secretly watched both the rich and the mean, 
He leaves it at night, that he further may go. 

When to the remotest streets 

In his wanderings he had strayed. 
One with painted cheeks he meets. 
Beauteous, though a ruined maid. 
" Peace be with thee." — " Welcome here ; 

Wait and Pll be at thy side." 
'' Who art thou ?" " A Bayadeer ; 
Love and joy with me abide." 
She moves in the dance, and the cymbal she beats, 
And gracefully bending, advances, retreats, 

And waves the young flowers in her darit tresses tied. 

Soft she draws him tow'rds her cell ; 
" Youthful pilgrim, come with me ; 
Come where sorrow cannot dwell ; 

Bright and blithe my cot shall be. 
Art thou faint ? Pll heal thy pain, 

Sooth thee of thy weariness : 
Claim, — -thou wilt not ask in vain, 
Slumber, pleasure, or caress." 
She mildly assuages the woes that he feigned ; 
The mighty one smiles, for her spirit, though stained, 
In the depths of corruption can feel for distress. 

And the maid become his slave ; 

But she cheers and strives to please ; 
And the charms which art first gave, 
. Change to nature by degrees. 
Where the opening bloom ye find. 

Soon the ripened fruit will glow ; 
Is obedience in the mind. 
Love to follow ne^er is slow. 
But he, that can fathom the secret design, 
Hath chosen, her spirit to prove and refine, 
Pleaisure, and horror, and heart-rending wo. 
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Kisses ofk her cbeeks he heaps, 

Till with love her heart runs o?er; 
And the captive maiden weeps, 

She who ne'er had wept before. 
Motionless she sinks by him, 
Ah, 'tis not the hope of gain — 
' 'Tis not passion— each weak limb 

Fails her, all her arts are vain. 
And now for the festival couch of dehght 
The close veiUng web, by the hours of the night, 
Is woven, as darkness begins her mild reign. 

I Late in sleep she shuts her eyes, 

Early wakes from transient, rest, 
Lq ! upon her bosom lies, 

Dead, her dearly cherished guest. 
Loud she calls him in despair. 

But no more shall he respire ; 
And the stiffening corse they bear 
f To the sacred funeral fire. 

► The bramins are chanting the dirges aloud — 

She hears them, she runs, and she pierces the crowd, — 
" Who art thou ? and why dost thou rush to the pyre ?''' 

Frantic by the bier she falls. 

Fills the air with sorrowing shriek ; 
" Give me back my spouse," she calls, 
" Him beneath the flames I seek. 
Shall the fire to dust consume 

Limbs, that ishone with heavenly light? 
Mine he was by heaven's high doom, 
Mine, though but for one short night." 
I Hark ! the song of the bramins — " We bury the old, 

That have wearily languished, and late have grown cold ; . 
We bury the young, ere they dream of life's blight." 

, . " Maid ! ttiy priests' stern precepts heax 5 

Thou'rt not bound by nuptial tie, 
But didst live as Bayadeer : 
Ask not as a bride to die. 
Shades alone, so death allows, 
Follow the departed frame ; 
Spouse alone may follow spouse ; 
i This is duty, truth, and fame.'^ 



\ 
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The sacred lament with the tabors thejr raise ; 
" Receive O ye Gods ! the young pride of our days, 

Receive to your mansion the youth from the flapie/' 

Thus the choir unpitying cried ; 

Rent with grief, she pants for breath, 
And, with arms extended wide, 

Darts into the fiery death. 
But serenely from the place, 

Rose the godlike youth once more ; 
And within his safe embrace 
Up the rescued maiden bore. 
Of the Godhead, the smiles on the contrite are bent; 
Immortals will stoop to die souls that repent ; 

Through flames to the skies the lost sinner may soar* 



PARAPHRASE 

Of the Hymn sung by the Hierophant^ at the Eleusinian 

Mysteries. 

SThis celebrated hjmn, in which the Unity of the Deity U promul- 
, is preserved by Eusebius. The Hierophant, arrayed in the emblems 
of the Creator's attributes, clothed in a casrulean robe, and bearing a 
sceptre tipt with wings, came forward during the celebration of the mys- 
teries, and sang this hymn to the initiated.] 

Hence ye profane ! 
But ye who from corruption's stain 
Are free, ye initiate hear! 
And listen now 
To the' awful truths that I declare. 
And thou, Musaeus,* thou ! 
Blest offspring of Selene fair, 
Attend the song. 
And through the vail-hung roof the sacred strain prolong. 
O ! let not evil, not dark error mar 
Thy destiny, — and thy happy star 
Truth crowned, shall lead thee to the heights of heaven, 

The bliss to the holy given. 

■ I — n^.— Ill I I III I.I ,1 1 

* Mus»us was the disciple of Orpheus, the supposed author of this 
bymDv 
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! take the virtuous part : 
Revere the aspect divine 
Of nature, and before her shrine. 
Keep pure the soul, and govern well the heart. . 

Behold ! the One Supreme, 
Who rules the world, whose eye's far-piercing beam 

The universe surveys ; 
From whom all life and all creation sprung. 

Lo ! he exists alone, 
But by his glories and his mercies known. 

Him, therefore, praise ! 
With golden lyre, and with inspired tongue 

Breathe forth tiie holy hymn witli awe, 
To him who bindeth all things in his law ; 

Whom mortal eye may never see, 
But who beholdeth all, throned in eternity. 

Musics. 
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The Last of the Mohicans. By the author of Lionel Lincoln. CkarUs 
WiUy. 

A Continuation of Wilson's Ornithology, or the Natural History of the 
Birds of the United States. Illustrated with plates, engraved and co- 
loured frorn original drawings taken from nature. By Charles Bona- 
parte. Samuel A. J[^tckeUf PhUcuielphia. 

Elements of Phrenology. By George Combe. With two engravings. 
J7. Littdl, PhiLaddphia. 

Pharmacologia, in £ vols. 8vo.' Sixth edition. By John Ayrton 
Paris, MD. 

A Dictionary of Pathology and Practice of Medicine. 1 royal Svo* 
volume. 

Blackall on Dropsies. From the fourth London edition. 

Sir Astley Cooper's Lectures. Complete edition. 

Potter's Grecian Antiquities. By Charles Anthon. 1 volume 8vo. 
CoUins 8f Co, AVtr- York* 

Essays on Education. By the Rev. Wm. Barrow. Harrison HaU, 
Philadelphia. 

Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Men, with portraits, autographs, 
he. Sec. Harrison Hall^ Philadelphia. 

The Commercial Chart and Universal Traveller. Containing gene- 
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&.C in the United States. By D. Hewitt. 

Merivales' Reports, 3 vols. O. Halsted. 

An Essay on Political Economy, by Dr. Macculloch of Edinburgh, re- 
published from the supplement to the Encyclopedia. With notes by 
Professor Mac Vickar of Columbia pollege. Trtlder if CampMl, 
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Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement. E. IMteU, PhUaddphia. 
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by Wm. Anderson, MD. /. DistumeUf TVoy. 

Paris's Medical Chemistry, t vols Svo. ColUns if Hannay. 

Atkyn's Reports, third London edition, revised and corrected. With 
notes and references. By Francis W. Sanders^ 9 vols, royal 8vo. Col- 
lins if Hannay, 

History of the United States, 1 vol ISmo. Charles Wiley. 
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Gould. 
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TVuder if CafipheU. 

Count Segur's Expedition to Russia under Napoleon in 1812. 1 vol. 
with a map. Wilder if Campbell. 

Remarkable Events in the History of Man, &c. by the Rev. J. Watts, 
D. D. 1 vol. Wilder if Campbell. 

Familiar Letters by the Rev. J. Newton, never before published. 1 
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Art. Xyil. — 1. Message from the President of the United 
Statesj transmitting sundry Documents in relation to the ex- 
tinguishment of the Indian title within the limits of Georgia. 
Washington. Gales & Seaton. 1824. 

2. Messagefrom the President (^the United States^ transmitting 
sundry documents in relation to the various Tribes of Indians 
within the United States, and recommending apian fot their 
future location of government. Washington* Gales & Sea- 
ton. 1825. 

3. Message of Governor Troup, transmitted May ^3, l^'ib, to 
the legislature of Georgia, specially convened by ProctamO' 
tion. Milledgeville. 1825. 

4. Official Documents, containing a Message of the Governor 
ojthe State of Georgia to the Legislature, with the Corres^ 
pondence between the Special Agent of the United States, Go- 
vernor Troup, and the Secretary of War* Milledgeville. 
1825. 

The character of the confederacy of the United Stated, is a 
subject of great interest, both to the present generation and to 
posterihr. It is regarded bj the contending parties in the 
political world as the great exemplar of liberal establishments ; 
and upon its conduct and success depends the speedy advaRce- 
ment, or tiie temporary defeat, of the Uberal party. Its force is 
not a physical, but a moral force. It consists in a national cha*- 
racter, unsultied by injustice and oppression. The inquirer can- 
not find in their annals the records of successful or unprovoked 
invaflion8«-H)f triumphs achieved over the rights of nations and 
humanity. The government of ti>e nation has, on all occasions, 
appealed to reason as its standard, and by that standard it will 
be judged. After a profession of its principles, so openly and so 
often reiterated, it cannot shape its course according to the 
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dictates of a temporizing, prevaricatiog policy* It must act up 
to its principles, or it must disavow them. The path of ho- 
nour and justice is open, and it may travel on alone, sustained 
only by the moral strength, which a strict adherence to the 
maxims of integrity gives to a nation ; or it may shrink from 
its high destiny, and Uke the members of the Holy Alliance, 
stoop to share in the petty plunder, derived from stripping the 
weak and the defenceless of their possessions. If it be emu- 
lous of the fame of the partitioners of Poland, the invaders of 
Spain, and the plunderers of India ; an opportunity to equal, and 
even exceed them, is forced upon the government of the Uni- 
ted States by the conduct of the Governor of Georgia, and 
upon the disposition of that question, rests the future character 
of our country. By the rash and unjustifiable measures of tha 
executive of that State, the national government is compelled 
to decide upon the ultimate destiny of the Indians within its 
limits ; to become a party to their forcible removal ; or to pro- 
tect them in the lawful enjoyment of their rightful possessions. 

In an age like this, with a free press, and thousands ready 
and willing to vindicate the rights of the meanest and most de- 
fenceless ; we cannot, if we would, dispose of thousands of hu- 
man beings like cattle, without inquiry. Their wrongs will go 
forth to the world, and the agency that we have in their final 
disposition, must make part of the national history. Let us, 
theh, as we value the opinion of mankind, as we regard the ap- 
proval of our consciences, examine well the relations between 
the white inhabitants of the United States, and the surviving 
aboriginals, before any irrevocable step be taken to remove the 
Creeks from the lands which they now occupy. 

Scarcely two centuries have elapsed, since the Europeans 
landed upon the American continent. They then found the 
country covered by the native tribes of the new world. The 
resources of the country were not so fully developed, as if ci- 
vilized men had applied their faculties and arts to that end. 
Agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, did not flourish, as 
if under the control of civilization. This, however, did not 
give to Europe a right to depopulate America. To vacant ter- 
ritory, the white comer had as good a right as the tawny na* 
tive ; but to occupied territory, to land appropriated to Ihe 
purposes of planting and hunting, the Indian had a ri^t, 
which was as valid as that of an EngUsh nobleman to his exten- 
sive manor and vacant park. The history of the early colo- 
nial settlements, shows tlus right to have been generally respect- 
ed ; and purchases were made from the native chieftains by the 
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first settlers, of Jai^ tracts of land, for which a valuable consi- 
deration was given. Notwithstanding the fairness of the public 
authorities, injustice was occasionally practised by individuals ; 
and the ignorant and untutored savage was often driven, by 
these unauthorized wrongs, into indiscriminate hostiUties with 
the colonists. If, in the conflicts, their numbers were wasted, 
and often whole tribes were exterminated, one could only la* 
ment the hard fate which seeined inevitable. The peculiar 
situation of the colonists, and the habits of their foes, impelled 
them to that course* With the founder of Carthage, they 
might have truly ^aid, 

" Res dura ct regni novitas ■- talia cogunt 

Moliri." 

In the lapse of time, however, this necessity ceased; and 
the philanthropic men who guided the councils of these states 
at the formation of the constitution, determined to make an 
effort to preserve the remnant of the American Indians from 
the destruction to which they are visibly hastening. A pecu- 
liar race of men was wasting away — a race, distinguished for 
many noble and exalted qualities, was ^silj diminished by 
the sword, the pestileiice, and the vices which they had acqui- 
red from the example of the Europeans, without adopting the 
political and social system, which deprived those vices of their 
exterminating qualities. In a few more generations, unless some 
effQrt should be made for their preservation, they felt that the 
aboriginals would cease to exist, and the race be numbered 
with those whose language and habits only afford scope for the 
speculative inquiry of the antiquarian. This decay, too, had 
commenced upon the arrival of the Europeans, and seemed to 
be a consequence of their contiguity. As philanthropists, 
therefore, and as patriots, watchful over the national character, 
they were desirous to rescue the Indian from extinction, and 
to elevate him to the rank of civilized man. They felt this to 
be due, not oiily to the savages and to their own character, but 
it was a just tribute to their ancestors, who had founded this 
empire of civilized humanity in the American wilderness, to 
serve as a refuge from the oppression and injustice of the old 
world. They could not bear that their fathers should be re- 
proached as the merciless extirpators of the aboriginal race. 
They had no ambition to be ranked with the Goths and 
Vandals, who destroyed the Roman empire, with the de- 
vastators of Europe, or with the unrelenting conquerors of 
Hispaniola and of Mexico, who laid the foundations of their 
sway in the destruction of tlie native inhabitants of their 
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several countries. While they anxiously sought to perpe* 
tuate and extend the Anglo-American republic, tiiey were 
not regardless of the untutored savagea within its limits. They 
intended, if possible, to elevate them to an equality with them- 
selves, by affording to them all the helps of civilization ; and, 
at all events, to preserve themselves, in case of their extinction, 
from all participation in hastening that unhappy result. The 
liberal designs and feelings of the revolutionary patriots to- 
wards ttiese unfortunate people, may be plainly understood, 
from the agreement made with the Delaware tribe in 1 778, 
whereby the Indians were invited to form a State, and send a 
representative to Congress. The Cherokees were also secured, 
by the treaty of Hopewell, in 1785, the right of sending a de- 
puty to Congress.* These philanthropic offers cannot be mis- 
understood, t They speak volumes in favor of those, to whose 
example and exertions we owe all we value most. With this 
view, too, upon the establishment of the national government, 
they entered into treaties with the various Indian tribes, where- 
by the several relations and obligations of the United States 
and the Indians, were specifically set forth and defined. The 
limits of the territory reserved by the aboriginals were descri- 
bed, and the integrity of their landed property was guarantied, 
by the United States. Other obligations were assumed by 
the national government ; but as the general policy of the 
United States has been sufiiciently developed, and as this 
question relates chiefly to the Creeks, it will be necessary to 
confine our attention to the treaties by which their condition 
was fixed. Shortly after the accession of .the patriotic and ve- 
nerable Washington to the chief magistracy of the republic, a 
treaty was concluded at New- York, in his very presence, with 
the Creek nation. These particulars are mentioned, that the 
sanction of that great and good man to the humane policy of 
ihe government ma^ haye its due weight with all who respect 
the purity and sagacity of the Father of his country. By this 
treaty, the United States took the Creeks under their pro- 
tection ; guarantied to the tribes their land within specific li-> 
mits ; settled the manner in which offenders should be punish- 
ed ; and in order '' to lead them to a greater degree of civUiza' 
^ton, and to become herdsmen and cultivators^ instead of rtmainr 
inginthestateofhvnters^^'^X the United States agreed to furnish, 
*' gratuitously, the Creeks, from time to time, with useful do- 

* Vide 1 vol. U. S. Laws, B. and D. ed. p, 304. 
t lb. SM. X lb. S6£. 
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mestic animals and implements of husbandry*'' This tceatjr 
hears date August 7tb, 1790. Thus it appears, that the United 
States at, that time offered inducements, to the Creeks to be- 
come cultivators of the soil, and to appropriate it for the pur- 
poses of civilized life, instead of using it as mere hunting 
ground. If they yielded to Ihose inducements, the public faith 
is pledged to sustain them in that course* .Our government Js 
bound, our national character plighted, to ,encourage them in 
the wise resolution they have taken, to become civUized men, 
and to preserve ihe remnant of their tribe under the protection 
of this republic^ 

> This pledge has been accepted, and on our part it only re- 
mains to fulfil it. In L796, another treaty was concluded be- 
tween the United States and the Creeks, and they bargained for 
•blacksmiths and strikers, to be furnished by the United States ; 
thus plainly showing their intention to accept th^ humane offer 
of civilization from ourhands*"^ With these obligations subsist- 
ing on the part of the United States, an agreement was entered 
into with Geoi^a in 1802,1 by which the United States agreed 
to extinguish at. their expense for the use of Geoi^gia, the In- 
dian title to alt the lands within the limits of the state, '' as early 
as the same could be peaceably obtained on reasonable terms J^^ 
The consideration given by Georgia on her part, was the relin- 
quishment of all claims to the vacant territory in the west, in- 
cluded within her boundaries as described in her charter, the 
Eroclamations of 1763, and the commission to Gov. Wright; 
ut which was claimed, together with the western lands, with- 
in the boundaries eif Massachusetts, Connecticut, New-Tork, 
Virginia, and North and South Carolina^ as the common pro- 
perty of the confederacy, wrested from Great Britain by the 
united arms and treasure of the thirteen colonies, andceded to 
the United States when their independence was acknowledged 
by the treaty of Paris. After the revolutionary war had clo- 
sed, the other states, influenced by patriotic motives, and desi- 
rous of preventing all intestine disputes, as well as to hinder 
the undue a^r^ndizement of any one state, followed the ex- 
ample given by New- York during the existence of that contest, 
and relinquished to the government all their back lands, either 
with or without an equivalent. Georgia, more fortunate, or 
less generous, than her sister statc^^ delayed her assent to that 
cession until 1802, when it obtained more favourable terms 

* Vide 1 vol. U. S. Law«, B. and D. ed. p. S65. 
t lb; 490. 
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tiian the other monben of the confederacy, whose titles to the 
western territory rested upon the same footing as her own. 

This cession, even if her title had been clearer than it was, 
Georgia was bound to make, by motives of latitude and pub- 
lic duty, to the confederacy, whose arms bad achieved her in- 
dependence almost without her aid* Upon her making it, 
however, she received an ample equivalent* 1 ,260,000 dollars 
were p^id to the state from the first receipts from the lands ; 
in 1802, a treaty was made with the Creeks, by which a large 
portion of their lands was ceded to the United States and vest- 
ed in Georgia ; in 1 805, another portion was ceded in like man- 
ner* These cessions, together with the sums paid under the 
convention, cost the United States nearly {8,000,000 — a sum 
exceeding one half of the expense of the Louisiana purchase; 
and Geoi^ia has received 1 5,000,000 of acres, to which the 
Indian title has been extinguished** During the last war, a por- 
tion of the Creeks, instigated by hostile emissaries, and influ- 
enced by misrepresentations as to the intentions of the United 
States with regard to the Indians, took up arms against the 
whites, and were severely chastised by the army under Gen* 
Jackson* In 1 8 1 4, articles of agreement were concluded with 
the whole nation^ including the hostile party, by which 
peace was restored, a certain portion of Indian territory 
ceded, and in the second article, the United States guaranty 
the integrity of all the Creek territory not ceded in the first 
article*! ^ 

This treaty, or agreement, the Creeks considered as defini- 
tive, and as settling the. boundaries , within* which tiiey were to 
reside as a civilized people, according to the promises of our 
government* In conformity with that sentiment, shortly after 
that treaty, they passed laws constituting it a capital crime to 
propose any farther alienation of their land* 

Under these circumstances, Gov* Troup became governor of 
Georgia ; and Upon his instalment in the executive chair, he 
commenced a crusade against the general government, for the 
purpose of driving it into hostility with the Indians* The in- 
decorous temper and style of his note to the late President 
and Secretary of War, would be passed by as unworthy of ob- 
servation, did they not evince the character of the person at 
the head of that unfortunate state* They prove him to be 

entirely regardless of public opii^on and public &ith, and show 

— - - - ■ ■ - . .■ / 1 - • - "^ — ' — ' — 

* Vide Report by Mr, Calhoun to Congress, 1824. 

t Vide 1 vol. v. S. Laws, B. and D. ed. p. 701. - 
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a necessiiy of energetic measures on t^ie part of the constitu- 
tional authorities, to preserve the quiet and the character of the 
country. 

These steps, at that time, failed to produce the expected 
efiect. The national authorities were neither tobebuUied, nor 
driven into measures derogatory to the country^ and the Creeks 
resolutely refused to part with another a,cre of their land* 
They said that they had sold all that they could spare, and that 
they only reserved what was sufficient for their comfort and 
subsistence* 

In this^tate of things, as the executive of Geoma threaten* 
ed to drive the Indians from their possessions by force, itbe*- 
came necessary to take into consideration the respective rights 
and obligations of the Creeks, the Upited States, and the state 
of Georgia* 

The Creeks, on their part,. had bound themselves not to sell 
their land, except to the United States, and they had acknow- 
ledged themselves to be under the protectipn of our government* 
The United States had encouraged them to commence the 
Work of civilization, and to relinquish their vagrant habits ; and 
the Creeks, in conformity with Ih^t benevolept policy, had be- 
gun to put on the character of a civilized people* 

Again, the United States asserted a right to prevent ai^y Eu- 
ropean power from purchasing the Indian title* This right 
was respected by the European powers ; it was sanctioned by 
their practice, and the Creeks had confirmed it by the treaty of 
New- York** But this was only a contingent right of property, 
depending upon the consent of t^e. Indians. It was merely a 
right to the ultimate dominion of the soil, i. e* the sovereignty, 
to the exclusion of civilized nations, and the absolute property 
upon the extinguishment of the Indian titie* The colonies, 
before the revolution, and the states since that event, never 
conceived that they had a right to appropriate the^oil without 
the consent of the aboriginal iidiabitants* Treaties were made 
with them for that purpose, from the earliest settlements of the 
country. In some of the provinces, the Indian title was consi- 
dered as complete, so that it m^ht be transferred from an In- 
dian to a white man without the consent of the government ; 
and the determination of Andross to subject those tities in 
New-England to a quit-rent or patent tax, caused a reb^lion, 
which ended in his deposition and imprisonment* In other 
parts of the country, the colonists were compelled to purchase 



■ * ■■<>■ 



^ Vide 1 vol. U. S. Laws, p. 960. 
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through the governments. But in no province did die colo- 
nists conceive their title to be good, so long as the Indian title 
remained unextinguished. To the honor of the country be 
it recorded, that in no instance did the public auAorities sanc- 
tion the abominable doctrine, that civilization gave to the white 
man a right to exterminate or enslave the aboriginal, or to con- 
fisciate or appropriate the property and land of Us tribe* These 
Indians, whatever mav be thought of that wisdom of the Provi- 
dence who so ordered it,, were the original occupants and own- 
ers of the country. They had enjoyed it from immemorial 
time. Our ancestors, indeed, had a right to land on this conti- 
nent, and to occupy as much vacant soil as was necessary for 
tiieir accommodation ; but neither they, nor any oAer men, had 
a right to drive the aboriginals from their possessions. This 
fi^t of accommodating themselves, by occupying vacant land 
in a wilderness, must be so exercised as not to interfere witfi 
tbe rights of others. It is founded upon a presumption, that 
the Deity intended the soil for cultivation ; but the Deity also 
created the Indian to enjoy the soil after his manner ; and 
unnecessarily to deprive him of his limited enjoyment, would 
not only be unjust, but cruel. Such are the great and immuta- 
ble principles of morality and natural jurisprudence. 

If, then, we could not, when unshackled by treaties, expel 
these people from their possessions ; surely we cannot now, af- 
ter ddining their boundaries, acknowledging and guarantying 
their right to this land, encouraging them to quit their va- 
grant habits for those of cultivators, and when we have land 
in abundance without interfeifng with them. Should we not, 
by such an act of cold-blooded, deliberate, unnecessary perfi- 
dy, justly incur the scorn and indignatioa of mankind? This 
question is not answered by a reference to the articles of 
agreement between the United States and Geoigia. The Uni- 
ted States only had the right to purchase the Indian title, when 
they were willing to sell it, and this was all they could transfer 
to Georgia. On the other hand, this right was encumbered 
witti an obligation to respect and guaranty that title. The In- 
dians had a right, by treaty, to our protection and guaranty, 
and to our assistance in the great work of civilizing themselves* 
They also had a right of property^ by the law of nature, to the 
soil, modified, indeed, by our right to occupy such portions as 
they did not need ; but as to what was necessary for them, their 
right wad absolute, and not to be affected by any claim of civi- 
lized man. This right has been so far changed by treaty, as to 
become an absolute right, to what is within their prescribed li* 
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mits, subject only to &i9 condition, that if tbey Conclude to 
part with their land, it shall be sold to the United States. Un- 
til they do that, they may use it as hunters or agriculturists. 
They may even divide it among themselves, and become a ci- 
vilized people ; and this government was bound, before the 
agreement with Georgia, and is now bound, to aid them in ef- 
fecting that desirable object. 

Georgia, therefore, could not acquire any right by its agree- 
ment with the United States, except a right thus limited ; and 
she took it, subject to all its accompanying obligations. 

We should not have been thus laninute in enforcing princi- 
ples, which we had imagined to be aidoms iii morals and juris- 
prudence, had not the doctrines advanced by the governor and 
congressional delegation of Georgia been directly opposite to 
these plain, and, what we must still consider, demonstrable prin- 
ciples. The authorities of that state contend, that upon the 
execution of the agreement of 1802, the fee simple of the In- 
dian lands was vested in the state of Georgia, and that the abo- 
riginals after that tune, only occupied the soil by the sufierance 
and at the mercy of the United States. 

This position we have shown to be indefensible. The fee 
simple of the Indian lands was not affected by the agreement 
of 1802. The Creeks were not parties to that treaty. Hence, 
if the fee simple belonged to them, it was not transferred ; and 
if the United States owned it, they transferred it, subject to 
the Indian title, and encumbered with all the obligations they 
bad assumed. 

But, in truth, the United States had no fee, and transferred 
none* They agreed to extinguish the Indian title within the 
state of Geoi^ia, '' when it could be peaceably obtained upon 
reasonable terms." By this cautious limitation of the agree- 
ment, the United States manifested their respect for the abori- 
ginal title, and for the obligations imposed by former treaties ; 
and Geoi^a only acquired a right to the land when that title 
was extinguished, with the cOnSeilt of the Indians, the govern- 
ment of the state well knowing, at the time of making the 
agreement, that the United States were bound to civilize the 
Indians, and to attach them to the soil as farmers and as herds- 
men, and that, as a necessary consequence, a portion of their 
land would be always retained by them. The right of occu- 
pancy, to which Georgia would restrict the Creek title, and 
still farther narrow it by making it temporary, mi^t at any 
time, even before those treaties, have been changed by the ci- 
vilization of the Indians into a complete right of property. 

Vol. I. 24 
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These people are said to have only this ri^t, instead of the 
r^ht of property which other nations have to the soil ; because 
they were wandering tribes, and did not occupy it as a settled 
and stationary people. They bestowed no labor upon it, and 
when they left their hunting grounds, it was^with no determi- 
nate intention of returning. In such a situation, tiieir claim 
to the soil was liable to be affected by the claim, which civili- 
zed nations might set up to land that they did not use. 

But if the aboriginals had commenced tiie work of civiliza- 
tion ; if they had built villages for their permanent residence, 
and planted fields, and, in fact, shown their desire and capabi- 
lity to become a civilized and stationary people ; their right to 
the land which they occupied would be an absolute ridit, not 
liable to be defeated by any claim of civilized man, founded 
upon their orginal vagrant habits. Civilized Indians have the 
same right to appropriate vacant lands, that civilized Europe- 
ans have. But when tiiis right is strengthened by immemorial 
occupancy, and acknowledged and guarantied by this nation, it 
becomes a titie, against which it would be an insult to bur reason, 
to urge the doubtful claim of civilized man. Such was flie 
condition of the Creek tribes, when Gov. Troup sought to 
drive the government of the United States into a hostile atti- 
tude towards them. Their title was perfected by civilization. 
Their habits were those of agriculturists and herdsmen, and 
the mechanical arts began to appear in their towns. The ge- 
neral government, in compliance with its agreement wilh 
Georgia, endeavoured to persuade the Indians to cede their 
land, or a portion of it, and appropriations were made to efiect 
that object. The Creeks, by their acknowledged representa- 
tives, declared their determination not to sell another acre.* At 
the conference in November last, with Cols. Campbell and 
Meriwether, the Creek' chieftains declared, that in conformity 
with our recommendations, they had undertaken to cultivate 
the soil and to breed cattle ; that they had no more land than 
was sufficient for their purpose ; and that, upon no considera- 
tion, would tiiey part with another acre. 

These Georgian commissioners, acting, no doubt, with the 
advice and knowledge of the governor, thien proceeded to 
Washington, where they arrived in December, and represented 
the inclinations of the Creeks to sell so favourably, as to procure 
a further appropriation for that purpose, carefully suppressing 
their declared resolutionnot to part with anotherkcre. This was 

*■ Vide their correspondence with the Secretary of War, 18»4. 
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ibe commencement of a system of fraud and misrepresentation, 
highly discreditable to all concerned in it. Gen. Wm. M'ln- 
tosh, a known and steady friend of Georgia, was inclined to 
yield to the wishes of the state goyemment. He was the head 
chief of the Cowetan tribe : and the state authorities, together 
with the commissioners, determined to use him and his parti- 
sans as tools to defraud the nation of its . territory. We are 
sensible of the gravity and importance of this chaise, and that 
it deeply affects the character of the state ; but we make it 
upon evidence which, we think, conclusively establishes it, and 
with the hope, that by the prompt and energetic interference of 
the national authorities, the national character may be preser* 
ved untainted, and justicec^administered to the aboriginals. 

In order to completely secure the influence of Mcintosh, 
he was appointed agent for the lands which were to be trans- 
ferred ; and by a separate or additional article to this treaty, it 
was stipulated to give $25fiOO dollars for a piece of. land be- 
longing to him, called the Indian Spring Reservation"^ — a price, 
which, to say the least, was very liberal. A sunmions was then 
issued to the Creeks, calling a meeting at these very Springs, 
Mcintosh not daring to trust himself in the midst of the nation, 
as he knew himself to be answerable to the law, making it a capi- 
tal ofience to propose a further alienation of lands. This law 
was proposed at Broken Arrow, shortly after Jackson's treaty 
in 1814, by Mcintosh, himself, and formally re-enacted at a 
meeting of the Creeks at Polecat Spring in 1824, in order to 

{»ut a stop to the negotiations concerning their lands. As the 
ndian Springs were at a distance from the majority of the 
tribes, and as the notice to attend was given but a few days be- 
fore the time of Qieeting, only a few of the chieftains met the 
commissioners, and of these, onlv two si^ed the treaty — one 
of whom, it is asserted by one oi the Umted States agents, is 
not a head chief, or representative, of an^ Indian town. The 
other chiefs, four in number, upon being informed that the ob- 
ject of the meetii^ was to purchase their land, reitised to give 
their consent, and left the council. 

The negotiation, however, was continued by the commission- 
ers, with M4ntosh and his party, and a treaty was concluded, 
by which all the Creek lands in the state of Georgia were 
ceded to the United States.* This treaty was signed by Mcin- 
tosh and one other chief, the other Indian signers not being 
chiefi nor representatives of towns, and having no legal right 

* Vide Nat. Intell. March 11, 18f 5, containing treaty. 
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to sign the treaty on behalf of the Creeks, which they did at 
the instigation of Mcintosh. It is a strong argument against 
its validity, that, with the exception of M'Intosh and Etomme 
Tustunnuggee, none of the Creek chieftains, .with whom the 
Creek treaties have been usually concluded, appear to have 
signed or sanctioned this trekty, so vitally important to their 
welfare. The custom of that nation has been to form a coun- 
cil of the representative chieftains, amounting to about forty or 
fifty, and then to negotiate and sign the treaty. This treaty, 
however, bears none of those marks of authenticity. It is 
concluded at a distance from the nation, upon a short notice, 
and with a chieftain, who is secured a personal compensation 
of 1^25,000 by the treaty, and who is, besides, made the agent 
for the lands transferred.* 

The very remarkable expressions of the agents, in their let- 
ter to Gov. Troup, informing him of the conclusion of the 
treaty, are sufficient to excite the strongest doubts of the fair- 
ness of their conduct. "We are happy to inform you (they 
say) that we have just concluded a treaty with what we call the 
nation.^^ Fromi the expressions of the Georgians, in the cor- 
respondence with the general government, we are warranted 
in concluding, that they did not require much evidence of the 
authority of those with whom they were negotiating, after they 
had discovered their willingness to cede their lands. In nego- 
tiating, they are the nation, who are disposed to accede to the 
wishes of Georgia ; but if the arms of the United States, 
which Heaven forbid ! should be directed against the Creeks, 
then another set of Indians will appear, who will 'he the na- 
tion, so long as it is to be an object of vengeance. 

That this party, by whom the treaty has-been sanctioned, 
forms but a small part of the nation, appears from a message of 
Gov. Troup himself to the legislature, urging the importance 
of taking measures to protect those Creek?, whom his ungo- 
vernable temper and misconduct has placed upon unfriendly 
terms with their countrymen. We are informed by that docu- 
ment, that the hostile Creeks have 4,000 warriors, while the 
friendly party, which undertook to act for the nation, does not 
exceed 500. 

This is not the only mark of fraud in this transaction. It is 
asserted, that a letter of Mcintosh to the principal chief, con- 
tains the following passage : " If you feel disposed to sell your 

* Vide his advertisement, dated April IS, 18Sd, Lock ChantalafaP 
and addressed to Gov. Troup. 
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lands, I will make the commigsioners give yoa (the chiefs) 
1^2,000 each, and nohody shall know it.'^* Is it -credible that 
Mcintosh would have made this attempt to bribe the represen- 
tatives of his country, without the knowledge and approbation 
of the commissioners ? Do not the confident and familiar terms 
of the letter, not only imply their knowledge of his offer,' but 
also M'Intosh's familiarity with their manner of n^otiating? 
Is not this conclusion rendered irresistible, by an inspection of 
the treaty itself? By the second article, it is agreed, that the Uni- 
ted States shall pay to the Creeks j^400,000, of which {^200,000 
are to be paid immediately ; and by a subsequent article, it is 
stipulated, " at the partictdar request of the partus of the se- 
cond part ^ (viz. M^ntosh and his partisans,) that the payment 
and disbursement of the |{i200,000 shall be made by the coni'^ 
missioners negotiating this *rco<y."t Why is not this sum dis- 
tributed in the usual manner, in which moneys, payable by the 
United States, are distributed ? Why was it necessary ta stipu- 
late, that those identical conmiissioners should distribute this 
first and largest instalment ? Is it because these Creeks consent- 
ed to assume characters not belonging to them, for the purpo- 
ses of fraud, and that they sought to obtain the wages of cor- 
ruption from those by whom they had beeii corrupted ? The 
commissioners were to distribute this money, because they 
knew which of the nation were best entitled to receive it, i. e. 
which had been most subservient to the wishes of Georgia^ and 
had been most instrumental in making this fraudulent treaty. 
In plain truth, this |{200,000 was to be distributed only among 
the Mcintosh party ; and this partial distribution, or bribery of 
a portion of the Creeks, at the expense of the nation, is openly 
and unblushingly defended by Gov. Troup, in his message of 

theSdof June, 1825.t 

In order, however, to prevent any eicamination of these dis- 
gracefiil transactions by the national government, this treaty 
was sent to Washington with the greatest despatch, and on the 
nineteenth day after it had been concluded in the western wil- 
derness of Georgia, it was laid before the senate of the Uni- 
ted States at Washington, the very last day of its session. 

The treaty was concluded on the 13th of February last, and 
was transmitted to Mr. Calhoun, and b^ him handed to the then 
President, on the 2d of March, with his advice, of course, for 

* Vide Southern Intelligencer, June 4, 18£5. 
t Vide Treaty, Nat. Intell. March 11, 1825. 
t Vide Geo. Journal, June 7, 1825. 
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its ratification, as it was fair upon its face, and accomplished 
an object which the United States felt desirous of effecting, 
when it could be properly done. The next day, haviog been 
approved of by the President, it was sent to the senate, and 
thus committed to that body before the inauguration of Mr* 
Adams, who received it after his accession to the presidency 
from the senate for his signature, that body having ratified it. 

It thus appears, that the managers of this business transmit- 
ted the treaty from the western part of Geoigia with such des- 
patch, as to prevent those Indians, who mi^t be opposed to 
the sale of the lands, from beii^ heard at Washii^ton before its 
ratification* It is moreover asserted by Mr. Compere, the re- 
sident missionary in the Creek nation, that the Creeks, confi- 
ding in the benevolence and justice of our government, were 
persuaded that the'govemment would not regard this as a trea- 
ty, because it was not made with the consent of the nation."*^ 

If this be the case, and there is no reason to doubt it, a fraud 
has been practised upon the Indians, which it concerns the cha- 
racter of the country to disclaim. 

The eyes of Europe are upon us ; and after all our lofty pre- 
tensions to humanity, benevolence and justice, it is not surpri- 
sing, that they should j>articularly regard the manner in which 
we dispose of the aboriginals. To Congress, therefore, it be- 
longs to examine into the manner in which this treaty was con- 
cluded, and to decide the question as to its ultimate execution. 

The proceedings of the public authorities of Georgia, since 
the ratification of this treaty, should not prevent Congress from 
annulling it, though it would seem that their object was to urge 
matters to such an extremity, as to shut the door to any tempo- 
rate arrangement of the difficulty, and to drive the United 
States into open hostility with the Indians. The conduct of 
that state, as well since as before the ratification, is equally des- 
titute of good faith and decent regard to the opinion of man- 
kind. A recital of the more prominent steps of the public au- 
thorities, will afford us the surest indication of their motives, 
and will serve as a useful lesson to all, who advocate hasty and 
rash measures in public affsdrs. The unhappy consequences of 
the unadvised haste of Gov. Troup, will probably, and almost 
inevitably, cause more distress and loss of character, than all 
the Indian lands are worth, in a pecuniary or politicaJ point of 
view. 

* Vide his letter to the editors of the Southern Intelligencer, dated 
May 10, 1SJ5. 
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Shortly after the ratification of the treaty, Gov. Troup calls 
the legislature together at an extra session, in order to ^spose 
of these lands. Before the* meeting of tiiatbody, howevelr, 
the Creeks- put to death M^ntosh and Etomme Tustunnuggee, 
for violating the law made at Broken Arrow. T^is execution 
was magnified by Gov. Troup into an act of hostility to the 
United States,* and the government was requested to order its 
troops to chastise the hbstile Indians, for merely enforcing an 
article of internal police. The government very properly de- 
clines to interfere with the intestine disputes of the Indians, 
except to protect the friendly Creeks from indiscriminate mas- 
sacre, and Gov. Troup called up the states south of the Poto- 
mac to STAND TO THEIR ARMS ! ! 

His intemperate language has been so universally condemned, 
that it is scarcely necessary to make it the subject of remark, 
excepting so far as it shows, in connexion with Hie measures of 
the state legislature, the principles upon which the state go- 
vernment has based its claims. The l^slature, during &e 
extra session, authorized a survey of the lands described in the 
treaty, and enacted that they should be divided among certain 
inhabitants of Georgia by means of a land lottery*! By these 
steps, they have sanctioned the doctrine set up by the governor, 
that '' upon the ratification of Hie treaty, the title and jurisdic- 
tion became absolute in Georgia,^^ and that the United States 
have now no farther concern in the matter than to furnish 
troops and funds to carry the treaty into effect. 

The title of the Indians is regarded as nothing ; their claims 
upon our justice and sympathy nothing. The assumed obliga- 
tions of the United States are to be despised, because made 
with savages ; and public opinion, and the great principles of 
moral justice and humanity, are4o be set at nought by the Ame- 
rican congress, as they were by the Valverdes and Sepulvedas of 
the sixteenth century. 

" Depend upon it," says Gov. Troup, in his letter of Mav 
3d, 1 825, to Joseph Marshall, ^^ tnv revenge I will have. It 
will be such as we have reason to believe the Great Spirit would 
require! Such as our Christ would not think too much^^H! 
Horrible perversion of language! The names of the* God of 
Meroy, and of the Teacher of pure morality, introduced to 
sanction this unhallowed call for the extermination of the help- 
less, unofiending natives of the forest ! We cannot adequately 
express our abhorrence of sentiments like these. 

* Vide bis letter to the President, of May d, t8S5. 
f Vide law, passed June 9, 1825. 
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Again, in his .letter to Gen. Ware, he says, " I sincerely 
trus^ if these infuriated monsters shall have tfie temerity to 
set foot within our settled limits, you may have the opportunity 
to give them the hayonetfreely^ &e instrument which diey most 
dread, and which is moit appropriate to the occanonJ*'** 

Is this the spirit with which mese aboriginals should be treat- 
tA. ? After we have encouraged them to relinquish their ancient 
habits, for the customs and arts of civilized life, we seek to de- 
spoil tibem of their lands by a fraudulent treaty, and to drive 
them again into the forest, with habits unfitted to sustain the 
hardships of the hunting life, and with a longing wish for that 
civilization which we betve encouraged them to hope, and de- 
barred them from attaining* In such a situation, shall we pro- 
hibit them from complaining, or threaten them with the bayo- 
net, because they visit justice upon those violators of their laws, 
who have been the authors of their distress ? We stand in a de- 
licate relation to those Indians. We inhabit the land of their 
ancestors* We are a powerful people, beyond • the reach of 
their arms, or of the arms of any who may undertake to avenge 
them. 

They are weak, and few in number, indebted to our sense of 
justice for protection upon the soil, which they once owned in 
absolute right. They have attempted to civilize the rising ge- 
neration, and have suffered the white men to encompass them 
in their settlements, in the hope that they might be preserved 
under the j^rotecting arm of this great republic, until, in the 
fulness of time, they should be received into the bosom of the 
American family, and be identified with us, as one people. We 
still have it in our power to drive them beyond the precincts 
of civilization, where, half savage and half civilized, they will 
soon fall victims to the difiiculties of their situation; or, in 
resisting, they may bring upon themselves universal destruc- 
tion. They may perish, as they have resolved to do, up6n the 
smoking, blood-slaked ruins of their huts, and leave not a soul 
to tell the tale. Their race may disappear from the earth, and 
no historian, nor orator, of Indian extraction, exist to narrate 
their wrongs, or to call down vengeance upon those who have 

1>oss6s8ed themselves of their fiaiir inheritance. But will pub- 
ic opinion be annihilated ? Can we foi^et our own injustice? 
Will not the page of our history be indelibly stamped with the 
extirpation of tibe aboriginals ? Our descendants will read, that 
in the nineteenth century, the American congress ratified a 

* Qeo* Journal, June 7, 18fi5. 
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fraudalent treaty, by which an Indian nation was deprived of 
its territory against its will, and without its consent — ^that this 
treaty was made with a small party of these ignorant creatures, 
who were cajoled and bribed to be the instruments of defraud- 
ii^ their countrymen — that the senate was induced, by decep- 
tion, to ratify it ; and that still the national government, in con- 
junction with the state authorities, proceeded to execute it at 
the point of the bayonet, by the extermination of the Indians. 

Shall this last sentence close the record of this disgraceful 
transaction ? Shall our descendants see the bones of these abo- 
riginals whitening the western plains of Georgia, as enduring 
testimony of our cruelty and injustice ? Such a deed would not 
be entirely without precedents* We may find them in the con* 
quest of Hispaniola, in the subversion of Mexico and Peru, 
and in the records of the English East India Company. We 
may find them in the trial of Warren Hastings ; and we shall 
also there find, the almost superhuman denunciations of his 
avaricious cruelty, by Sheridan, Fox, and Burke, when they 
vindicated the rights of India on the floor of the British parlia- 
ment. Shall these Creeks meet in the American congress with 
no corresponding feeling ? Rome listened to the cries of Sicily, 
and Britain to the complaints of India : is this republic alone 
to be insensible to the voice of supplicating man ? To congress 
only can these poor children of nature look for relief. Their 
lands appear by our statute-book to be vested in the United 
States* They feel unable to resist the power of our arms ; 
but they have resolved never to leave their native land, and 
though they cannot resist, they know how to die. Their sa« 
vage education has taught them to despise death, both ap- 
proaching and present, and they have resolved to die upon 
their lands in preference to removing. 

There is wisdom and mental greatness in this resolution. 
Th^y know what they have been — ^they feel what they are. 
When they reflect upon the power and independence of their 
ancestors, and contrast their state with the dependent and un- 
certain condition of their descendants-— tantalized with hopes 
of civilization, which we forbid them to realize— ^protracting 
a miserable existence, rendered wretched by repeated and 
compulsory removals farther into the wilderness, as ibe wl^te 
man approaches them ; they may well demand, in the shades 
of death, a refuge from the persecution and heartless con- 
tempt of the more powerful race which occupies the coun- 
try. When they find the fire of civilization {for to then 
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it has been a scorching and consuming flame) encircling 
their settlements, and daily narrowing tiieir limits, and ob- 
stacles thrown in the waj of their .improvement, which they 
had been taught not to expect ; what wonder is it, that in their 
despair, like the iscorpion, they seek in death, relief from pangs, 
from which they can see no other means of escaping? Let us 
shun, as we would the blackest dishonor, all agency in bring- 
ing upon them this fate* 

llus self-devotion of a whole people will not be without its 
effects The Indian huts, it is true, cannot be compared with 
the Roman senate house ; and a Creek chieftain and his tribe, 
falling under American bayonets, will not have the impo- 
sii^ appearance of conscript fathers in their ivory chairs, sub- 
mitting with dignity to the rage of the barbarians of Gaul ; but 
the moral effect of a whole people ofiering up their lives with 
silent resignation upon the altar of patriotism, will be the same 
in Georgia as in Italy, and will place the Indian upon an equa- 
lity with the Roman soul. Will congress consent to suffer this 
tragedy to be performed, with the sanction of the national go- 
vernment, and despoil the Creeks of their land, to distribute it 
among the inhabitants of Geoi^ia by a land lottery ? Such is 
the ol^ect of this treaty — such is the manner in which it must 
be executed ; and the state legislature has provided for the tm- 
mediate survey and distribution in this shape, no doubt with the 
view of preventing the interference of congress, by setting up 
the doctrine of vested rights, as an obstacle to nullifying the 
treaty. Whether this plea shall prevail, congress must decide. 
It is a most grave and important question,- deeply affecting our 
national character, and the success of free institutions. What 
an argument would it put in the mouths of the absolute party 
in the old world, to have these proceedings sanctioned by the 
representatives of the American people. We might then prate 
of our regard for justice, of our respect for human rights ; and 
we should prate in vain. * They would answer our tirade 
against the ambition and cruelty of the monarchs of Europe, 
by pointing to the expulsion and extirpation of the CrecJcs, 
and challenge us to find a parallel in the blackest page of Eu- 
ropean history. Even the Turkish Divan might reply to our 
Gc^ek resolutions and our Greek subscriptions, by expressing 
its infidel aUiorrence at the unnecessary, perfidious, and das- 
tardly inhumanitv of Christian republicans towards defenceless 
Indians. " We,^' they might retort, " meet men in arms, who 
rebel against their ancient masters'; but you massacre women 
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and children, and defenceless savages, to whom you have pledg- 
ed your national faith for their safety and protection." From 
such a stain, may congress, acting with prudence ; but with vi- 
gour, deliver the republic. It now haa it in its power to mani- 
fest a strict adherence to principle, that will do more honor to 
the United States, than hundreds of victories achieved by sea 
and by land. Such an instance of self-denial, will prove us to 
be sincere in our professions, and exalt our national character 
beyond the reach of scepticism-. 

These Indians, too, will contribute to our honor in after 
ages. They have already succeeded in the work of civiliza- 
tion, beyond the sanguine hopes of their most ardent friends. 
They have relinquished hunting, and become farmers and herds- 
men. The forest begins to disappear from around them, and 
vast fields, rich with grain, smiling orchards, and meadows co- 
vered with flocks and herds, are found in the midst of the wil- 
derness, as monuments of the philanthropic and humane poli- 
cy of the national government, and of the ability of the abori- 
ginals to preserve their name, and to 4ake their station amoi^ 
the civilized nations of the earth. Neither is it upon the soil 
alone that the hand of civilization is seen. Their manners are 
softened, their minds improved, by education. The useful arts 
are introduced among them : The shuttle and the loom, the 
hammer and anvil, are heard in their huts, and school houses 
and churches seen in their villages. The blood-stained hatchet 
is buried, it is to be hoped, for ever ; and Christianity and civi- 
lization, aided by the enlightened policy of our government, 
are gradually raising these tribes from a state of ignorance and 
l^arbarity. With this happy prospect on one side, and impend- 
ing ruin and extirpation on the other, these helpless children of 
the forest appeal to the representatives of the American people, 
and call upon them to rescue them from degradation, exile, and 
death. They have a right to a kind and attentive audience. 
They are men Hke ourselves— more ignorant, less civilized and 
powerful, but still men. To their present state they have 
been reduced or advanced, according to the decision Of this 
question, by the arrival of the Europeans. The few comforts, 
hopes, and pleasures they have, they highly value. Their ap- 
parent insensibility is the result of education, and not of apa- 
thy. It does not prove the absence of passion, but the power 
of .self-control. It is the frozen surface of a volcano, under 
which the fire bums more fiercely, because suppressed. With 
their natural passions unsubdued, they love and hate more 
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strongly than the whites. Above all other things, they are at* 
tached to their native soil* To that they cling with all that te- 
nacity, so peculiar to the Indian character. Their love of life 
sinks into insignificance, when compared with the overpo^r- 
ing influence of this principle ; and with their ancient recol- 
lections, and present feelings, thronging upon their minds, al- 
most with one voice they cry : '' Let us peaceably possess our 
country, or give us death. How can we say to the bones of 
our fathers,. rise and go with us into a foreign land V^ 

Let congress answer^this strong and irresistible appeal, as the 
nation would answer it, .by annulling the treaty, and putting the 
Creeks in the same situation they held before it was made. No 
other course is compatible with fair dealing, or national honour. 
Insteadofdrivingthem from their lands, let the govemment.conti- 
nue its efforts to civilize and attach them to the soil, and they 
will love and cherish the white men as their benefactors. Their 
posterity will rise up and call us blessed ; and a community of 
civilized aboriginals will exist in the bosom of this country, as 
the proudest evidence of the beneficence of this government, 
of an unstained national character, and of the power of civili- 
zation. 

Before we close this article, it is, perhaps, necessary to exa- 
mine two topics, which are incidentally connected with this 
subject. The treaty has been formally ratified on our part ; 
ana it may be objected, by those who are determined on its ex- 
ecution, uiat it cannot be rescinded without the consent of those 
Creeks who s^ed it, and that the sole tribunal to judge of its 
validity, is the senate. Those who raised this latter oUection, 
do not advert to the fact, that the treaties with the Indians, 
though formally sanctioned by the senate, are rather internal re- 
gulations, than treaties, properly so called, which are between 
powers entirely independent. It is the right of the house, if it 
should deem it necessary, to extend its guardian shield for the 
protection of the Indians within our limits, from all hardship 
and injustice. The representatives of the people are as much 
interested in the preservation of our national character, as the 
representatives of the states ; and if they should find, as they 
will in this case, that the treaty ought to be rescinded, they 
may refuse to carry it into effect. The cession of a large tract 
of public lands, and the stipulation to pay a sum of money, 
give a peculiar strength to the co-equal ri^t of the house to ex- 
amine the subject. 

This objection, however, is put at rest, together with that 
fom^ed upon the rights Vested in the Creeks, who made the 
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treaty, by tiie fraud at the bottom of the transaction. If the 
instrament be tainted with fraud, it is void, and either branch 
of congress may declare it to be so. If there should be any 
difierence of opinion on the subject between the two houses, 
it will then remain with the executive to say, whether, under 
existing circumstances, he will carry the treaty into effect. 

Such a power must necessarily exist, or tne United States 
would be subject to imposition, the republic liable .to disgrace, 
and the Indians would be defrauded and exterminated, without 
the right of interference on the part of the government to pre- 
vent any of these catastrophes. Precedents for a similar exer- 
cise of power, may be found in ihe short history of our present 
government. 

Under the administration of Mr. Monroe, a treaty of this 
sort, concluded with a portion of the Meoominees, for the pur- 
chase of a large portion of their land, was declared void by the 
f>resident on this very ground. Nearly all the real acknow- 
edged chiefs of the tribe were opposed to the cession. Quar-* 
rels between those who signed, stnd those who opposed the 
treaty, immediately followed the sale ; and, as in the case of 
Mcintosh, one of those signing the treaty, was put to death by 
the other party. 

This treaty, however, was not carried into effect. The In- 
dians were not declared in a state of hostility with the United 
States, and tranquillity was restored to the tribe, to the honor 
of our government, by annulling the agreement.* 

We also feel compelled to make some remarks upon another 
topic, not necessarily connected with the controversy between 
Georgia and the Creeks, although Gov. Troup has endeavoured 
to join them together, or at least to create a belief, of their ne- 
cessary connexion. We allude to those parts of his messages, 
accusing the general government of an intention to emancipate 
the slaves in the southern states, and to strip the inhabitants of 
their property without compensation. 

It is unnecessary to refute this idle accusation. It could not 
have been seriously made by any man in the exercise of his 
sober faculties, and we do not think so meanly of GoV. Troup's 
capacity, as to suppose, that he himself believed the adminis- 
tration to have adopted a policy on that subject, equally at va- 
riance with prudence and the constitution. He had no evi- 
dence upon which he could ground a charge so grave and im» 
portant, if triie^ 

* Vide p. 15 of Morse's report to the Secretary of War, 18S& 
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When, however, we reflect upon the extreme anxietj evin- 
ced by him to obtain these lands, and the unjustifiable means 
adopted for that purpose ; is it unfair to conclude, that he ap- 
pealed to the prejudices of the inhabitants of* the southern 
states, in order to induce them to make common cause with 
Georgia in any question, which, might arise as to the validity of 
this treaty ? He knew how sensitive they were to any interfe- 
rence with, that species of property by the nationaJ govern- 
ment, and that with excited fears and inflamed passions, 
they misht be induced to assent to conclusions, which, in their 
more deliberate moments, they would condemn ; and we fear 
that this topic was introduced to gain supporters to this system 
of oppression against the red men, from all, who might deem 
one code of morals applicable to questions between the 
whites, and another to those between men of different com- 
plexions* It is impossible that this appeal should produce such 
an effect* On the subject of slavery, it is true, our views are 
different from those of our southern brethren* We have de- 
clared the emancipation or freedom of the negro, so far as our 
state laws could reach* They have adhered to an opposite 
system* They have no desire to force their system upon us. 
We do not imagine that the national government is authorized 
to interfere with that subject in the several states, except in 
case of actual or impending rebellion. Other ppinions are in- 
deed imputed to the citizens of tpis quarter, whenever it is ne- 
cessary to rally the southern states under one political banner; 
but the mass of the people of th0 north, while they condemn 
slavery, and ardently desire its eitinction, still feel tiie difficul- 
ty under which.those states, possessing that species of property, 
labor ; aod know, that it would be neither prudent, nor phi- 
lanthropic, to apply a suddeil remedy to an evil requiring years 
to cure* They wish to participate, neither in the moral re- 
sponsibility, nor legislative care of this delicate business* They 
prefer that the evil should be left to the discretion of the state 
legislatures* Still, as citizens of one country, feelii^ the servile 
system to be a common weakness, they are zoilling that the ex- 
pense of its extinction should be a common sacrifice ; and while 
it continues to exist, it cannot be doubted, that whenever the 
subject shall be constitutionally before the national legislature, 
iheir votes and voices will be always consonant with the princi- 
ples of that declaration, which first gave birth to the republic* 

This difference of opinion, however, ought not, and, it is to bar 
trusted, will not, operate to the injury of the Creeks in a ques- 
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tion of an entirely different nature* Strange, indeed, must be the 
infatuation, and invincible the prejudice, which could b^ind men 
together in a party, whose pretext is to perpetuate and strengthen 
the system of slavery, ieuia whose object is the extermination of 
an Indian nation, under colour of a treaty procured by decep- 
tion and fraud, sanctioned with premature haste, and which 
must be executed by force, in violation of the pUghted faith of 
the national government. 



Aet. XVIII. — The Foresters. By the Author of Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life, and the Trials of Margaret Zjynd- 
say. New- York. Wilder & Campbell. 1 825, 

Fictitious writers, who deal largely in the sentimental and 
pathetic, are almost always sure to find as many mockers as ad- 
mirers. We know not why it should be so, but certain it is, 
that the mirth of the worldling is often strangely moved at the 
sight of uncouth melancholy; and a profane laugh is some- 
times the only tribute which is paid to a tale of " very excel- 
lent and pitiful distress.'' This is, doubtless, as frequently the 
fault of the unskilful story-teller, or of the blundering play- 
wright, as it is of the unfeeUng reader ; nor is it wonderful, 
that he who has 5^o/en the "golden keys,'' should sometimes, 
from haste or ignorance, mistake the Agates of joy" for the 
" source of sacred tears." But there certainly exists a pro- 
pensity, increasing and extending, we fear, with the progress of 
civilized society, to check the display, and even to discourage 
the indulgence of the generous affections ; to despise the ex- 
travagance of zeal, and to doubt the sincerity of sympathy ; to 
speak irreverently of the kindlier feelings and the tenderer hu- 
manities of our nature ; to deride the sacrifices of the friend and 
the philanthropist, and to mock the sorrows of the mourner and 
the penitent. He, then, who undertakes to touch the heart, and 
to sway the affections of his reader, either by the frequent repe- 
tition of persuasive impulses, or by a sudden and direct excite- 
ment of his deeper and sadder associations, has engaged in an 
honorable but a perilous undertaking. With by far the greater 
proportion of civilized mankind, the milder emotions, and the 
more melancholy sympathies of human nature, lie deeply buried 
in the heart's furthest recesses, where the curiosity of their pos- 
sessors seldom follows or disturbs them. Around these pene- 
tralia cordis diere collects, in the progress of life, a stormy at- 
mosphere of unfriendly fancies and angry feelings, of scornful 
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thoughts, and selfish influences, and heartless calculations. 
Through this rampart of ungentle passions, jealous of the veiy 
waking of the virtuous emotions they hold in vigilant imprison- 
ment, he who searches for the springs of the heart's action, 
must learn to '^ force the bold, or win the secret way.'' He 
must study well the curious passes and approaches to the 
depths of human feeling ; he must wait his tune and watch his 
opportunity ; for if he loses the hour, or misses the path, he be- 
trays his purpose, and, like a blundering intruder, he will be 
thrust out amid the shouts and the scorn of the guard, which a 
wordly caution has set around the movements of the heart* 

We know of few modem authors, who have adventured so 
far in this perilous sort of writing, as the unknown author of 
the ^' Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life," and the ^^ Trials 
of Mai^ret Lyndsay," and the volume at the bead of the pre« 
sent article* The first of these three works has met with the 
reception, which we have considered as peculiar to tales 
sentimental or pathetic* Young hearts, unslulled in the reali- 
ties of life, and unsuspicious of the illusions of poetry and ro- 
mance, have found in it a fertile source of those sweet and gen* 
tie agitations,* in which the fancy of the youthful reader de- 
lights, above all other pleasures, to indulge* Their quick per- 
ceptions, and prompt imaginations, obey with eagerness the im- 
pulses, of which their nature has made them so peculiarly sus- 
ceptible* Sighs and tears are easily commanded, when the 
^' electric chain with which we are darkly bound," is as pure 
and as bright as it always is, when this strange frame of ours is 
new and fresh and fit for all its functions* But this writer 
has not found, with older and more practised judges, so favor- 
able a reception. Men who have mingled with the events of 
common life, until reason has usurped £e place of feeling, and 
imagination has lost its very life, look coldly and contemptuous- 
ly upon all endeavors to betray them into tenderness, or force 
them into generous enthusiasm* To such men, and all who 
have lived in the great world are such, the appeals to the 
affections, which this author is perpetually making, are ei- 
ther utterly disregarded or scornfully repelled, and the obsti- 
nacy of his solicitations but confirms their aversion, or excites 
their disgust. It is, perhaps, in vain to seek a remedy for this* 
The source of the evil lies deep in the constitution of our na- 
ture ; and man, as he grows old, must see with older eyes* The 
sublime has been said to be but a step removed from the ridi- 
culous ; if so, we are inclined to assign a place to the pathetic, 
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somewhere on the borders which divide these neighbouring at* 
tributes* The boy and the grown man look at th^se from dif- 
ferent points ; and no wonder then, that they so greatly disagree in 
judging of the narrow, vague, and shifting limits of the genuine 
pathetic. For ourselves, we shall merely say, that we are not 
so young as to see in this production the unbroken succession 
of lovely images and afiecting incidents, which we might have 
praised with praise unqualified not many years ago*; nor jet so 
old as to be blind to the mellow lights and melancholy darken- 
ings, the rich profusion of sweet thoughts and tender senti- 
ments, and the deeply seated sense of all that is manly and 
noble, or affectionate and amiable in our strangely blended 
nature, which the author of this work has made to imbue and 
to characterize the creations of his genius. '^ The Trials of 
Margaret Lindsay^^ is a painful tale of uncompensated, almost 
unqualified misery. It possesses the same gentleness, the same 
tenderness, the same still spirit of devoted resignation to the 
dispensations of the Chastener, that distinguish many of the 
tales in the Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life ; with more 
sombre uniformity of sadness, more earnest and more prolong- 
ed demands upon the sympathies of the reader, with, we think, 
a less sl^illful, or at least a less successful management of the 
elements of pathos. 

*' The Foresters" is a work of more cheerful character. 
The miseries are neither intolerably oppressive nor inflexibly 
continued ; but mitigated by the admixture of a proportion of 
happiness, unexpectedly liberal for such an amateur of melan- 
choly portraitures as this author seems to us to be. This res- 
pite from delineations of unvarying distress, has been yielded, 
m all probability, with some reluctance, to the solicitations of 
tile author^s admirers ; and granted only in mercy to the less 
patient or less copious charities of the lighter hearted reader. 
If this be so, we are almost sorry that he has listened to such 
degenerate entreaties. The talents of tiiis author are not va- 
rious nor versatile. He caiinot pass with rapidity or ease from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe ; nor after the transition is 
accomplished, can he paint the smiling landscape or the merry 
droll, without darkening, unconsciously, the gay scene, with the 
sober shadowings of a melancholy spirit. There is a faintness 
and a feebleness in what are meant to be the sprightly pas- 
sages in this work, that affect us as unpleasantly as the forced 
smiles of a sick man ; and we confess tlmt we prefer our author's 
most unsparing miseries, with all their dulness of detail, and 
dreariness of imagery, to the languid drawl of his ambiguous 
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cheerfulness, or the portentous earnestness of his more deter- 
mined jocularity* 

In the description of rural scenery, in the narrative of the 
simple habits and innocent lives of a virtuous peasantry, and 
generally in the working up of all the serious elements of the 
pastoral romance, this writer is, in our opinion, eminently suc- 
cessful. We admire, in particular, his sketches of cottage 
landscape, Which have a softness, a mellowness, and sometimes 
a brightness, and even richness of colouring, that alternately 
remind us of the picturesque propriety of Kuyp, the transpa- 
rent brilliancy of Berchem, and the pastoral sweetness of the 
younger Vandermeer. We know that most tale-readers are 
impatient of the delay of still-life deUneations ; and that of the 
few who gaze with warmed imaginations on the .visible pictu- 
resque, fewer still are moved by the remoter associations of 
poetical description. But to those who are provided with the 
quick fancies and delicate perceptions which are essential to 
the enjoyment of the quiet beauties of sequestered scenery, 
this book has in it, that which cannot fail to touch, and sootbe, 
and deeply interest, and sometimes painfully affect them. It 
is to these sweet pictures of Arcadian innocence, and not to 
the attempted variety of human character (in which ^e think 
the author has, by no means, been successful,) that the reader is 
to look for relief, and relief he will require, from the dilatory 
diffuseness of the style and the uninviting baldness of the plot. 

The mere story of the work before us has little to recom- 
mend it. Michael Forester, a Scottish gardener, sacrifices a 
substantial patrimony to save his profligate brother from a pro- 
secution for forgery. Sustained by a spirit of religious resigna- 
tion, and cheered by the example of his beautiful and affec- 
tionate wife, he manfully bears up against the trial of unex- 
pected poverty, and the still severer trial of a sudden loss of 
sight. His earthly affections are then intensely concentrated 
on his Agnes and his daughter Lucy, the best and most beauti- 
ful of creatures. Lucy is beloved — ^by Edward Ellis, who is 
taken away from her by his father, an English gentleman of 
fortune — ^by Isaac Mayne, the scholar and poet of the Vale, 
who dies of some strange malady which we do not understand — 
by Henry Cranstoun, a reckless libertine, who forcibly carries 
her off, is overtaken, and the next day shot by the brother of 
another girl he had attempted to seduce — ^and fourthly and fi- 
nally, by Miles Colinson, an Ei^Ush Vicar's son, whcmi she 
loves, marries, and makes the happiest of men. 

We have not room for much quotation, but we are bound to 
justify what we have said of commendation or dispraise. 
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There is much of the power and beauty, with little of the vice 
or affectation of the pathetic, in the description of the effects 
of the disclosure of AbePs crime on the minds of Michael 
Forester and his wife. Agnes is told by her unhappy husband 
that she must prepare for poverty and want :-^ 

" The time had now come, soon and unexpectedly, when Agnes felt 
herself called upon to exert that power which her heart told her resided 
in its pious innocence. No repining pang shot through that instructed 
heart— no selfish grief, when thus told suddenly that poverty was to be 
her lot — no woful disappointment of lawful hopes which it had beeji her 
duty to cherish— no vain wish — no idle thoughts flung back to the inde- 
pendent retirement of Sprinkeld — but with the whole passion of love 
that existed in her nature, she embraced her husband's neck, and with 
every kindest and most encoura&;ing word, addressed to his own ear, 
mingled prayers of holiest fervour for his peace of mind to the Giver of 
all mercies. < Oh Michael, what need we care for poverty — nay, poor 
can we never be, although all our worldly substance may have melted 
like the snow. For Abel we must for ever weep— and also for our father 
— but Michael — my Michael — yield not to your despair— he will escape 
— he will escape — fear it not — and when we hear and know that he is 
safe, happier shall we all be than ever — although that, indeed, is impos- 
sible, for, since I was your wife, too happy have I been for any one in 
this mortal world.' 

*' Each tejar as it fell at times down her cheek upon his — each almost 
repressed sigh — each whisper of comfort when no word was syllabled, 
and each consoling sentence of wisest words, when her emotion permitted 
utterance to her calm voice, restored him more and more neatly to his 
usual tranquillity. A sort of haze hung over the evil that had befallen — 
its most hideous features were hidden — and all those cheeiing thoughts 
arose, which, whencesoever they came, and by whomsoever inspired, are 
in times of distress the sure reward of a virtuous and pious life." pp. 
S4— 36. 

The grief of the husband is renewed at the prospect of the 
desperate misery that awaits' his delicate and lovely Agnes, but 
she refuses to see any thing but hope, or speak of any thing but 
comfort. It is the same picture as the " Wife" of our own Ir- 
ving, and like that, will affect the reader variously, as he is care- 
less or quick of feeling, calculating or imaginative* 

" Oh ! Michael! my husband, what is this I hear.^ Did you not pro- 
mise, even now, when you pressed me, as you said, with pride to your 
bosom, to think nothing of this evil which, since Abel is to be spared, is 
no evil at all ? — No ! Michael — it is a blessing — a blessing from that Be- 
ing who has been most merciful to us all our days, who guarded my or- 
phan head by day and night, and has given roe the gift of a humble and 
contented spirit.* And so saying, the beautiful young wife knelt down, 
and folded her hands beneath her bosom over the babe that stirred with- 
in her, and gave her a foretaste of a mother's joy. <^ Disturb her not — 
disturb her not," said her guardian, with sobs that might not be controll- 
ed. *^ Not I — not I was it that taught my Agnes — her virtues are froro 
God| and from God came the lore that putteth to shame all worldly wis? 
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dom, and maketlr her alike fit for the trials of earth, or the reward of 
heaven.* '' pp. 37, 38, 

We do not like M'Intyre, the boisterous and ferocious felon* 
hunter — ^nor Richard Mayne, the wealthy elder, who stole mo- 
ney out of the poor's plate, and died of the detection — nor 
Abrahaqd Morrison, the cruel and unnatural father — ^nor Henry 
Cranstoun, the '^ pitiless Atheist,^' who is superfluously brought 
in at the last page of the romance. 

This writer has little talent out of the pathetic, and is alto- 
gether unequal to the description either of vulgar manners, 
or of fashionable vices. He seems incapable of tracing out those 
varieties of human character which depend on the intellectual 
constitution, and is seldom fortunate, except where he confines 
himself to the simpler relations of the natural afiections. He 
appears to be conducted, in the invention of his narrative, as 
the persons of his story in their actions and opinions, by feel- 
ing or example, and scarcely ever by argument or inference. 
The objects which this author describes, must have something 
in them poetical or picturesque, or he makes nothii^ out of 
them. Great taste and tenderness he undoubtedly displays in 
this department of his art ; but he certainly has little strength, 
little originality, little power of primary exertion, little capa- 
city, in short, for the conduct of historical or philosophic fic- 
tion. 

The description of the Forest Feast, affords a fair specimen 
of the various faults and beauties of this author^s style of 
writing. The party have just finished a rustic repast, and are 
enjoying the lovely forest scenery around them : 

<**Ha! ha!' cried Lucy, ' yonder is auld blind Sandy Paisley with 
his fiddle. Only look, father, how his bonny wee dog, Princy, leads him 
through among the briars and branches, and how with his staff feeling 
round ip all directions, the auld man without a single stumble is making 
his way along the wood ! See now — he kens folk are near at hand — for 
Princy is beginning to cock up his ears and bark — so Sandy has taken 
his seat on a stump, and now for his fiddle ! ay, you^ll hear him singing 
too — hush — it is puir Tannahill's sang wi' Mr. Smith's music', ' Jessio 
the Flower o' Dunblane.' 

" As soon as Sandy Paisley's voice and violin were heard, there was an 
end to all the dinner-parties in the wood, and the old blind musician was 
quickly surrounded by a crowded audience. Two or three young girls 
joined in the song, and Sandy Paisley then instantly changed his voice 
Into a firm, deep, low, tremulous second, that charmed the most ignorant 
and uninitiated in the mysteries of music. ' A reel,. a reel,' was now the 
general cry, and half a dozen couple beat the sod to Tullochgorum, while 
Sandy yelled amain at every turn, and moved his bow-hand till the fin- 
gers were almost invisible. 

** * Are these draps o' rain,' quoth the blind man, ' plashing on the 
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grnn' like lead ? and callants an cutti«s, dinna ye find it dose, and sul- 
try, and breathless ? — Tell me, are there no ony black clouds in the lift?—- 
hear till't — that growl comes frae the west. The thunder will be rattling 
like artillery owre our heads, by the time I ha'e played three times baith 
parts o' the Flowers o' the Forest«" Sighing sounds went wavering all 
over the wood; the western horizon, far and wide, was blackened, and 
all the work-people flew to seek shelter from the thunder-storm. 

** Agnes had always been overcome by a thundery atmosphere, and 
had indeed, for an hour past, felt great oppression, but, in such a happy 
scene, she concealed her sickness, and had said nothing. Michael, after 
ordering the work-people to keep away from the standing trees, carried 
Agnes, almost fainting, in his arms, and laid her on the heathier-bed in 
the shealing where he had slept for tire last two nights. Aunt Isobel sat 
down beside her ; and Michael, taking Lucy and Mary under his protec- 
tion, Jay down with them under some leafy branches. The thunder 
cloud was now right over their heads, and seemed to explode like a 
cannon. . 

*f Every person in the wood, for the space of a moment, was stunned, 
and there was all around, in the hotness of the unbreathing air, a strong 
smell of sulphur. Many started to their feet, happy to feel, by the use 
of their limbs, that they were unstricken, while a greater number lay con- 
cealed in fear among the bushes, from which, now and then, was HAed 
up the frighted face of some cowering urchin. ' Where is Mr. Fores- 
ter ?' cried twenty voices ; and Lucy, who had been lying almost in his 
arms, leapt to her feet, and stood ovfer her father, who was yet motion- 
less, and seeming insensible. 

• " While the thunder went away, growling over the wood and the moor 
beyond, into the eastern mountains, many hands were assisting Michael 
Forester. Mary Morrison was lying by his side, but, in a few minutes, 
she awoke, as if from a dream, and looked about her, unharmed. There 
were no outcries — no clamorous voices — all was nearly silent. Michael 
seemed to recover his recollection, and the first words he was heard to 
say were, * Lucy — Lucy, how is your mother ?' Lucy heard the words 
with many sobs, but her sobs were changed into shrieks, for she looked 
wildly into her father's face, and saw that he was blind. The fire of 
Heaven had scorched outhis eyes, and Michael Forester was never more 
to see either the heavens or the earth." pp. 90 — 92. 

The interview between Michael Forester and Mr. Ellis is 
well managed and well told. The feelings of the undeceived 
Lucy, who had unconsciously given her affections to Edward 
ElUs, and is now assured of the impossibility of realizing the 
fond dreams of her young heart, are affectingly portrayed, at 
the same time that the placid resignation with which she sub- 
mits to the loss of her lover, prevents the waste of any sympa- 
thies that th^ cruel filial obedience of Edward might otherwise 
have raised in her behalf. Mr. Ellis puts a letter from her 
lover into her hands, and Lucy flies from his presence ^ down to 
the linn and the howlet's nest, where Edward had first learned 
to meet her by accident two sununers ago.' 

'* The waterfall was cheering the solitary dell with its foaming mur- 
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murs, but Lucy saw — heard it not — or if she did, 'twas like something 
sounding and gleaming in an imperfect dream. She leant, sick and 
blind, against the ivy-tree — and at last opened the letter, in which she 
felt she was to read something for ever fatal to her happiness. There 
were not many lines — and kind — perfectly kind they were — but still 
they were charged with meaning not to be misunderstood. Thenceforth 
Edward Ellis was to be nothing to her — but a name, a thought, a sha- 
dow — and as for herself, never more would her image come before his 
eyes as he roamed over foreign lands, and sailed on the bosom of the 
wide sea. Lucy Forester wept in grief— -love-^per haps anger — shall it 
be said— despair ? She went to the edge of the Pool, and taking from 
her bosom the keepsakes Edward had given her at the Hawkstane 
Spring, she dropped them one by one into the deep water — all — aH but 
one, which would not leave her hand, the brooch which contained his 
dark glossy hair, with two names engraved upon it — * Edward to Lucy.* 
She took out the hair — and then the dearest memorial of all'sunk to the 
bottom of the Linn. Now, indeed, the dream was broken, like a foam- 
bell upon the flowing waters. Not till this moment had she been com- 
pletely undeceived. Yet there had been no deceit — no faithlessness — 
no falsehood. Ignorant of themselves — their present . condition — and 
their future lot, had Edward and Lury been in the joy of their mutual 
aflfection. He had first come to see the impossibility of their ever being 
more to one another than they had already been — and now Lucy saw 
the same truth with the same sad conviction. 

<' * Vain creature that I was, and void of all understanding, ever to 
dream for a single time in my sleep that Edward Ellis was all his life 
long to love Lucy Forester ? And yet ofleu'-too often have I dreamt it ; 
and, lo! he has passed away from Holy lee — from Bracken-Braes— from 
this Linn and the ivy-tree like a cloud — and I shall never see his bonny 
face again till my dying day !' But as her tears flowed, her thoughts 
grew leS^ and less bitter. She now began to recall all the delightful 
traits of his character, and to her unselfish nature that meditation 
brought an alleviation of grief. How courteous had he ever been in the 
cottage ! How tender and kind to her mother, how more than respectful to 
her father, how pleasant to Aunt Isobel ! But all at once she tore her- 
self away from the trysting-place, and said within her heart that she would 
never more venture to revisit it — for all its beauty, all its blessedness was 
gone ; just as the indescribable brightness of some too heavenly dream, 
that is felt at the time to be but a dream, and long, long after, when it re- 
turns in indistinct remembrance on the soul, sheds something of its yet 
unextinguished light over the dim, and clouded, and imperfect happiness 
of this waking world !'* pp. «65— -£67. 

We have not followed out the */ory of the Foresters, because 
the mere story.i8,a8 we have said before, unartful and yninterest- 
ing. The great charm, which this volume certainly possesses for 
minds of an imaginative and accommodating character, arises 
from the atmos^mere of poetry with which the author has in- 
vested every scene and every mcident he describes. The sub- 
jects he has selected have enabled him to do this, to a far greater 
extent than is practicable with the ordinary fictitious narrative. 
There are pages of this book, of uninterrupted poetry, — ^poetry 
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of a beautiful, sometimes of a very elevated order. It is not 
the poetry of Florian^s pastorals, although the themes are not 
unfrequentlj the same, ^here is less of gallantry, of anima- 
tion, and of passion, and more of meditative tenderness, of 
suasive gentleness, and enthusiastic piety. Nor does it much 
remind us of the Idyls of Gessner; for, independent of the 
greater length of the story, it addresses itself to feelings of a 
very different character. The classical mythol<^ of Gessner 
is too cold and too formal to move the afiections, too shadowy 
and too unreal to interest the heart. Perhaps of all writings 
of this class, the sweet and touching stories of the German 
La Fontaine come the nearest in subject, manner, and design, 
to the works of the author of the Foresters. There is the same 
sensibility to the quiet beauties of the country — the mildness of 
tone and softness of colouring in all the descriptions ; with less 
successful variety, on the part of the Scottish author^ in the por- 
traiture of character, counterbalanced perhaps by a more un- 
ceasing anxiety to impress upon the mind the lessons of mo- 
rality, and to blend with the affections the mysteries of faith. 



Art. XIX. — Reports of Cases argued and adjudged in the 
Supreme Court of the United States* February term, 1825. 
By Henry Wheaton, Counsellor at Law. Volume X. 
New- York, R. Donaldson. 1825. 

The jurisprudence of the Supreme Court of the United 
States is becoming more and more an object of public atten- 
tion. That tribunal, besides its authority in the determination 
of individual controversies arising out of private cases, is in- 
vested with two very important faculties, which are peculiar to 
the judicial organization of this country. It is the supreme 
tribunal to determine all questions arising under the law of na- 
tions, and the interpretation of our own constitutional code. 
In the first capacity, it decides all cases affecting ambassadors 
and other public ministers, maritime captures and prizes, and 
generally all public and private rights growing out of the rela- 
tions of peace and war, and which are of a nature to become 
the subject matter of judicial cognizance. It has also appel- 
late jurisdiction of all cases ansing under the constitution, 
laws, and treaties of the Union. In tLis way, it becomes the 
final arbiter of all questions of alleged repugnancy between 
the local acts passed by the legislatures of the respective 
states, and the constitution of the United States, which is the 
supreme law of the land. It is our Aulic and Amphictionic 
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council. It presides over the federal league, and adjusts die 
jarring pretensions of its different members. We cannot con- 
ceive of a happier institution, or one better adapts to pro- 
mote harmony among the States. Instead of giving to the fe- 
deral government a veto upon the laws of the states, (as was 
proposed in the Convention of 1787,) it confers upon a judi- 
cial body, the members of which hold their offices equally in- 
dependent of the states and of the national government, the 
prerogative of determining in the last resort upon all cases of 
supposed repugnancy between state and federal legislation. 
There cannot be a greater mistake, than to suppose Uiat this is 
not an impartial tribunal, as respects the states. They concur 
in forming it, by the n^ative which the senate has upon the 
nominations of the Judges. The judges, once appointed by 
the advice and consent of the senate, are irremoveable, ex- 
cept by impeachment, — ^which again must be tried before the 
senate. As the salaries of the judges cannot be diminished 
dttring their continuance in office, uie combined effect of all 
these provisions is to make the judges independent both of the 
executive and of congress. They are responsible only to the 
people, through the process of impeachment. How much 
better adapted is a small and select body, of venerable and 
learned men, thus rendered independent of all but the nation, 
to perform the functions of a constitutional court, than would 
be a popular assembly like the senate. We could not there- 
fore but be surprized, that so pernicious an innovation, as the 
conferring upon the senate of the United States, the authority 
of determining in the last resort upon the validity of State laws 
under the constitution of the Union, should have found an ad- 
vocate in the present governor of this state. We cannot but 
consider it as evidence of great rashness, in approaching the 
most sacred and important institutions of the country — and at- 
tempting to apply to them inconsiderate and crude specula- 
tions, or fancied analogies between the national judiciary, 
which has worked admirably in practice, because it was based 
upon a sound theory, and our court of errors, which has work- 
ed tolerably well in practice, in spite of the defects of its or- 
ganization. 

In the discussion and determination of questions of mere pri- 
vate municipal law, we think the Supreme Court has not been 
so fortunate in promoting a uniformity of jurisprudence through- 
out the country, as in the two classes of cases arising under 
the jus gentium and the federal constitution, over which it has 
the exclusive final jurisdiction. It is a very just and sensible 
remark of M. Dupin, in his QOtice of Mr* Duponcean's 
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book OQ jurisdiction, ia a late number of the Retyae Eneyclo' 
pedique^ that the uniformity of the English unwritten law has 
been mainly owing to the concentration of all judicial power 
in a small number of judges at Westminster; and that the 
same weight of authority cannot attend the decisions of the 
supreme judges at Washington throughout the whole of this 
vast federal empire. In fact, the supreme court of the United 
States^ when it comes to determine questions of local law. re- 
verses its ordinary function of controlling the state authorities* 
Instead of ^ving the law to the state courts, as in case& arising 
under the constitution, laws, and treaties of the Union, it takes 
the law from them in all cases arising under the lex loci. The 
maxim in the latter class oif cases is, that not only the statutes 
of the respective states, but the decisions of the state courts 
upon them, and the local usages prevailing in each state, and 
which have become a rule of property, are to be applied in the 
supreme court precisely as tbey are, or ought to be, in the 
state court from which the cause is brought. It will thus be 
seen, that in this branch of jurisdiction, which grows merely oUt 
of the character of the parties, as citizens of different s^tes, 
aliens, &c« the tendency of the decisions of the supreme court 
is to confirm the existing diversities in the state laws, rather 
than to promote a uniform system throughout the Union. Nor 
can congress correct this evil, if it be one ; for ihfb legislative 
power of the Union does not, in this respect, extend so far as 
the judicial. 

The only exception to the generality of thi^ remark is the 
equity jurisdiction of the national courts. That is administer- 
ed, not according to the con^cting usages of the courts of chan- 
cery in the different states, but according to the English system 
of equity so far as it is applicable to our peculiar condition. 
The present volume of Mr. Wheaton's reports contains a most 
important decision on the equity side of the court, in which 
adopting the principle laid down in the great case of Cholmon- 
deley v. Clinton^ the supreme court determined, that wher- 
ever the l^al remedy by entry or on ejectment is barred at 
law, the party claiming title is not entitled to relief in equity. 
This decision, as applied to the titles of land in Kentucky, 
makes an adverse possession of twenty years a complete title 
both in equity and at law. It is an observation made some- 
where by Mr. Hume, that the very short prescription by which 
immoveables could be claimed in Italy under the early Roman 
law, is a strong proof of the barbarism of those times, and of 
the precarious tenure by which men held their possessions. 
This may be so, but in a country situated like Kentucky, where 

Vol. I. 27 
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the whole territory is oyerrun with a wUdeniess of conflicting 
titles, proceeding from the loose manner in which the first set-* 
tiers were allowed to locate their claims, the law of prescrip- 
tion, and even a short prescription, is of the most heneficent ten- 
dency to the order, prosperiffr, and peace of society. 

We have said that congress cannot remedy the inconvenience 
to which we have alluded, since congress cannot make a uni- 
form civil code to determine, in the courts of the Union, all con- 
troversies arising between aliens and citizens, and between citi- 
zens of different states, where the aim of the constitution has 
been merely to secure to the parties an impartial tribunal, leav- 
ing the case to be determined by the law applicable to it : but 
congress may establish a uniform code upon tiie subjects within 
its legislative competence* It was only recently that the ex- 
clusive power of congress to legislate over the forts, arsenals, 
and dock yards of the Union, has been fully exercised. An im- 
mense variety of offences might have been committed with impu- 
nity in these places, before Mr. Webster's bill of the last session. 
We hope that his statesman-like and lawyer-like mind may be 
turned to the subject of a uniform system of bankrupt laws for 
the Union. The power over it is expressly given to congress 
by the constitution. The states cannot produce unifonnity in 
respect to it, whether they legislate or refrain from legislating; 
and even supposing the doctrine, that the power of the states 
is limited to the discharge of the person from imprisonment on 
a cessio honorum^ should not be finally confirmed by the su- 
preme court, there will not be the less necessity for a national 
bankrupt code, since the state regulations must necessarily be 
conflicting and liable to perpetual litigation as to tiie effects of 
a discharge in another state. Indeed we cannot conceive a 
more disgraceful state of things in the legislation of a free and 
enlightened country, than the present chaos of bankrupt, insol- 
vent, and attachment laws which exists in this Union. 

Under its power of regulating commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and between the states, congress has already passed the 
ship registry acts, and the acts for regulating seamen in the 
merchants' service, and a variety of other laws regulating the 
trade and navigation of the country. Under the same power, 
it might form an entire code of commercial and maritime law* 
There exist admirable models for such a work in the marine or- 
dinance of Louis XIV. and in the commercial code of Napo- 
leon. There is also a great collection of principles to be found 
in the voluminous reports of Westminster Hall, since Lord 
Mansfield's time, and in the decisions of the supreme court of 
the Uiuted States, and of the state courts of New- York, Massa- 
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chusetjts, and Pennsylvania. But th^y are so scattered up and 
down, and so mixed and overlaid with technical learning, 
(foreign to the true spirit of cohimercial law,) and are involved 
in so many contradictions, doubts, and anomalies, that it is the 
labour of a life to become an accomplished commercial 
lawyer. 

The district of Columbia, where congress has the exclusive 
authority of legislating in all cases, both civil and criminal, 
also affords an ample field for the science of legislation. We 
do not say that the people of that district are fit subjects for 
political experiments, or that they ought to be used for the 
same purposes that live animals are used by physiologists. 
But seriously, when we consider the limited extent and popu- 
lation of the District of Columbia, andtiiat its legislature com- 
bines what is (or ought to be) the collected wisdom of the na- 
tion, we think that next to Louisiana, (where the people have 
always been accustomed to written laws,) it affords the best 
chance of a favourable result to the experiment of establishing 
a civil and criminal code. 

IVe have said, that in determining suits at law between pri- 
vate individuals, and not involving the construction of the con- 
stitution, laws, and treaties of the Union, the supreme court 
decides not according to any national code, but according to 
die local law applicable to the particular case, whether it be 
of contract or the law of real property. This principle is re- 
cognised by congress in the 34th section of the judiciary act of 
1789, which provides " that the. laws of the several states, ex- 
cept where the constitution, treaties, or statutes of the United 
States, shall otherwise require or provide, shall be regarded as 
rules of decision in trials at common law in the courts of the 
United States, in cases where they apply.'' But this has beien 
held not to extend to what is called the lexforij or the practice 
and proceedings of the couft ; and in a very interesting case, 
reported in the volume now before us, it was determined, that 
the process in the federal courts to enforce the execution of 
judgments is not to be affected by the varying and capricious 
legislation of the states. Hence it was held in the case to 
which we refer, that the statutes of Kentucky concerning exe- 
cutions, which require the plaintiff to endorse upon the execu- 
tion, that bank notes of the bank of Kentucky, or of the bank 
of the commonwealth of Kentucky, will be received in pay- 
ment, and, on his refusal, authorize the defendant to give a re- 
plevin bond for the debt, payable in two years ; and which 
prohibits the sale of propeity taken oh execution for less than 
three fourths of its appraised value, without the consent of the 
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owner, do not applj to executions issuing <mi judgments ren- 
dered by the courts of the United States. The question how 
far these statutes might be considered as void, even in respect 
to proceedings in the state courts, as being repugnant to the 
constitution of the United States, was reserved, as not being 
necessary to the determination of the case before the court. 
But we think it requires no great skill to determine that these 
acts are absolutely void, as being in the nature of tender laws, 
and laws impairing the obligation of contracts. They are in 
fact of the same family with that prolific brood of state laws, 
called paper-money acts, instalment laws, pine-barren laws, 
relief laws, &c. which overwhelmed the country with so much 
distress after the peace of 1783, and were among the principal 
moving causes which produced the establishment of the present 
constitution* They are of the same nature with those laws of 
the ancient republics for the abolition of debts — r^ivas tabellas 
— or providing for particular cases — privilegia — ^and those 
other acts of popular legislation, provoked by pestilent dema- 
gogues playing upon the passions of uninstructed multitudes, 
and which were so much deprecated by Cicero aud the other 
good men of those days. They only a^ravate and confirm 
tiie evils they are intended to mitigate ; and it is astonishing 
that the people of Kentucky have not yet been taught wisdom 
by experience, and have not abandoned a system which is 
equally irreconcileable with justice and sound policy. 

The constitution of the United States gives to the national 
judiciary cognisance of ^' all cases of admiralty and maritime 
jurisdiction," leaving the nature, extent, and mode of exer- 
cising this jurisdiction to be settled by interpretation. The 
principal question, which has arisen under this head of constitu- 
tional law, has been whether it is to be limited to those narrow 
bounds, within which the courts of common law have so long 
restrained the admiralty in England, or whether it is to be ex- 
tended to all cases properly of a maritime nature, and to which 
tiie jurisdiction of the English court of admiralty formerly 
reached. There is a case in this volume (p. 473.) which we 
think goes far to settle this question. It was held in that case, 
Hiat if a proceeding has been constantly used in the admiralty 
courts of this country, both before and since the revolution, if 
is not a sufficient reason for rejecting it that it has fallen into 
desuetude in England. The principle was applied to the pro- 
cess by attachment in the admiralty, which it was held would 
lie in all maritime cases, both of tort and contract, where the 
retis has concealed himself, or absconded^ and the property to 
be attached is to be found within the jurisdiction of the court. 
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Now, we believe that it is conpeded on all hands, that the ju- 
risdiction of the courts of admiralty in the jcolohiea was always 
much more extensive than has been tolemted by the courts of 
Westminster Hall for a long period^ and that in fact it included 
all those cases of torts and contract, which are enumerated in 
the commissions tp the judges of the courts of vice admiralty 
issued before the revolution. The consequence, therefore, 
seems to be, under this decision of the supreme court, that the 
admiralty and maritime jurisdiction conferred by the constitu- 
tion extends to all those cases* 

But the most interesting case, to the general reader, reported 
in this volume, isthat of the Anteliwey (p* Q6.) in which the 
question was a^tated, how far the African slave trade may be 
considered as prohibited by the law of nations. 

We beUeve that Denmark has the honour of being the first 
state in^ the world which prohibited this abominable traffic. 
But the United States soon followed the example, and as early 
as 1794 the foreign jslave trade was prohibited to citizens of 
this country by an act of congress. In 1 808, the importation 
of slaves into every part of tibis country was entirely prohibit^ 
ed, and w^ believe it had been long before that period prohibit- 
ed in every state of the Union except South Carolina and 
Georgia* Before the revolution, the trade was encouraged by 
the mother country by every means in her power ;^d the acts 
of the colonial assemblies, passed to prevent the importation of 
Africans, were uniformly rejected by the crown. The docu- 
ments published in'the appendix to this volume 4)f Mr. Whea- 
ton's reports will show the incessant endeavours of the Uni- 
ted States to give efficacy to these prohibitions, both by their 
own municipal enactments, and by co-operation with foreign 
nations. 

The question how far the trade is to be considei*ed unlawful 
in a Court of the law of nations, independently of the conven- 
tional law, was first considered in England, in the case of the 
Amedie, which was decided by the privy council in 1810. It 
was the case of an American vessel employed in the African 
slave trade, and captured by a British cruiser during the war 
between Great Britain and France. !^r William Grant, in de- 
livering the judgment of the court of appeals, said, that the 
trade having been declared unjust and unlawful both by Great 
Britain and the United States, '^ a claimant could have no 
right, upon principles of universal law, to claim restitution in a 
prize court of human beings carried as his slaves. He must 
show some ri^t that has l^Ben violated by Hie capture,, some 
property of which be has been dispossessed, and to which he 
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ought to be restored. In this case, the laws of the claunant's 
country allow of no right of proper^ snqh as he claims. There 
can, therefore, be no right of restitution. The consequence 
is that the judgment must be affirm^." 

The case of the Fortuna was decided in 181 1, in the same 
manner, by Sir William Scott, upon the authority of the pre- 
ceding determination in the Amedie. ' 

In the case of the Diana, which was a Swedish vessel, de- 
cided in 1813, Sir W. Scott seems, for the first time, to have 
hesitated about following the lords of appeal in their sweeping 
denunciation of the trade. But it did net appear that Sweden 
had prohibited the slave trade, and, consequentlv, he might 
without inconsi^tencv restore the property to the claimant. 

But in the case of the Lotas, which was decided in 1817, he 
had occasion to review the whole subject. That was the case 
of a French slave ship captured, after an armed resistance, by 
a British cruiser, in time of peace. Sir W« Scott decreed res- 
titution to the French claimants upon the double ground, 1st. 
that France had not, in fact, prohibited the trade, although she 
had promised and professed to do so. And, 3dly. That there 
could be no such tning as a right of search, and detention of a 
foreign vessel on the hi^ seas in time of peace, unless under 
some treaty stipulation expressly authorizing it. These two 
points be labours to establish with his usual strength of rea- 
soning and beauty of style. 

All these cases are published by Mr. Wheaton in his appen- 
dix ; they having been much commented on and criticised, 
both by the counsel and the court, in the discussion of the case 
of the Antelope. 

The first case in which this great question occurred in the 
courts of the United States, was that of the Jeune Eugenie,^ in 
which Judge Story rejected the claim of a French subject, 
as being founded in a breach of the municipal law of his own 
country. He did not, however, proceed to condemnation, but 
directed the vessel to be delivered up, with the consent of the 
President, to the French government to be dealt with as it 
should think fit. 

Next came the case of the Antel<yte, in which Judge Johnson 
allowed the claim of Spanish and Portuguese subjects for certain 
Africans taken under ttie following very singular circumstances : 
A privateer, called the Colombia, and illegally fitted out under 
a foreign commission from our ports, the greater part of her 
officers and crew being citizens of the United States, having 
assumed the name of the Arraganta) captured on the coast of 
Africa an American vessel from Bristol in Rhode Island^ from 
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which she took tvrentypfive Africans. She afterwards captured 
several Portoguese vessels, from which she took othel' Afncans, 
and a Spanish vessel, (called the Antelope^) from which she 
also took a number of Africans. The two vessels then sailed 
in company to the coast of Brazil, where the Arraganta was 
wrecked in a violent storm, and a great part of the crew made 
prisoners. The rest of Uie crew, with the armament, were 
transferred to the Antelope, which was under the command of 
one Smith, a citizen of the United States ; and on board this 
vessel were all the Africans which had been captured by the 
privateer in the course of her cruise. In this situation she was 
ibund hovering near ihe coast of the United States, and 
brought into the port of Savannah by a revenue cutter. The 
circidt Court decreed the Africans who had been taken out of 
the American vessel to be delivered up to the government of 
the United States under the Jaws for prohibiting the slave 
trade, and restored the rest to the Spanish and Portuguese 
claimants. ^ 

Upon the hearing of the cause upon appeal in the supreme 
icourt, the judges were equally divided (six judges only .being 
present) upon the question whether, under the circumstances 
ef the case, restitution could be decreed at aH. Of course the 
decree of the circuit court was affirmed, so far as the point of 
division went. But a majority of the court were of opinion, 
iSoaX posseasiim of Africans^ under such circumstances, was not 
a student evidence of property, and that the burthen of proof 
was thrown upon the Spanish and PortuguBse claimants to show 
that possession was lawfidly acquired* It was also determined, 
that although, in general, the right of visitation and search 
does not exist in time of p^ce, the capture in the present 
case was lawful, and the negroes were not to be restored with- 
out fiill and satisfactory proof of the proprietary interest* 

Such are the practical results of this decision. But in ex- 
ainining the abstract questions growing out of it, Chief Justice 
Marshall, whose opimon is expressed with his usual felicity of 
diction, seems to. coincide rather with the views of Sir W. 
Scott than with those of Sir W. Grant. We have thought 
the following extract fromhis judgment might not be unaccept- 
able to our readers : 

*' Id examining claims of this momentous importance ; claims in which 
the sacred rights of liberty and ef property come in conflict with each 
other; which have drawn from the bare degree of talent and of elo- 
quence, worthy of the questions that have been discussed ; this Court 
must not yield. to feelings which might seduce it from the path of duty, 
and must obey the mandate of the law. 
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*< That the course of opiuton on the slave trade should be unsettled, 
ought to ^xcite no surprise. The Christian and civilized nations of the 
world, with whom we have most intercourse, have all been engaged in it. 
However abhorrent this traffic may be to a mind whose original feelings 
are not Uunted by familiarity with the practice, it has been sanctioned in 
modern times by the laws of all nations who possess distant colonies, 
each of whom has engaged in it as a common commercial business 
which no other could rightfully interrupt. It has claimed all the sanc- 
tion which could be derived from long usage, and general asquiescence. 
That trade could not be considered as contrary to the law of nations 
which was authorized and protected by the laws of all commercial lia- 
tions ; the right to carry on which was claimed by each, and allowed by 
each. 

'* The course of unexamined opinion, which was founded on this in- 
veterate usage, received its first check in America ; and, as soon as these 
states acquired the right of self-government, the traffic was forbidden by 
most of them. In the beginning of this century, several humane and 
enlightened individuals of Great Britain devoted themselves to the cause 
of the Africans ; and, by frequent appeals to the nation, in which the 
enormity of this commerce was unveiled, and exposed to the public 
eye, the general sentiment was at length roused against it, and the feel- 
ings of justice and humanity, regaining their long lost ascendency, pre- 
vailed so far m the British parliament as to obtain an act for its abolition. 
The utmost efforts of the British government, as well as of that of the 
United States have since been assiduously employed in its suppression. 
It has been denounced by both in teriiis of great severity, and those con- 
cerned in it are subjected to the heaviest penalties which law can, inflict. 
In addition to these measures operating on their own people, they have 
used all their influence'to bring other nations into the same »ys(em, and 
to interdict this trade \^y the consent of all. 

*' Public sentiinent has, in both countries, kept pace with the measnret 
of governi^ent ; and the opinion is extensively, if not universally enter- 
tained, that this unnatural traffic ought to be suppressed. While its ille- 
gality is asserted by some governments, but not admitted by all ; while 
the detestation in which it is held is growing daily, and even those na- 
tions !who tolerate it in fact, almost disavow their own conduct, and 
rather connive at, than legalize, the acts of their subjects ; it is not won- 
derful that public feeling should march somewhat in adfance of strict 
law, and that opposite opmions should be entertained on the precise cases 
in which our own laws may control and limit the practice oi others. In- 
deed, we ou^ht not to be surprised, if, on this novel series of cases, evien 
courts of justice should, in some instances, have carried the principle of 
suppression farther than a more deliberate consideration of the subject 
would justify.'* 

'^ The question, whether the slave-trade is prohibited by the law of na- 
tions, has been seriously propounded, and both the affirmative and nega- 
tive of the proposition have been maintained with equal earnestness.* 

** That it is contrary to the law of nature will scarcely be deiiied. 
That every roan has a natural right to the fruits of his own labour, is ge- 
nerally admitted ; and that no other person can rightfully deprive him of 
those fruits, and appropriate them against his will, seems to be the ne- 
cessary result of this admission. But from the earliest times war has 
existed, and war confers rights in which all have acquiesced. Among the 
most enlightened nations of antiquity, one of these wa^, that the victor 
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might enslave the vanquished. This, which was the usage of a]l| could 
not be pronounced repugnant to the law of nations, which is certainly tp 
be tried by the test of general usage. That which has received the as- 
sent of all, must be the law of all. 

** Slavery, then, has its origin in force ; but as the world has agreed 
that it is a legitimate result of force, the state of things which is thus 
produced by general consent, cannot be pronounced unlawful. 

** Throughout Christendom, this harsh rule has been exploded, and war 
is no longer considered as giving a right to enslave captives. But this tri- 
umph of humanity has not been universal. The parties to the modern 
law of nations do not propagate their principles by force ; and Africa has 
not yet adopted them. Throughout the whole extent of that immense 
continent, so far as we know its history, it is still the law of nations that 
prisoners are slaves. Can those who have themselves renounced this 
law, be permitted to participate in its effects by purchasing the beings 
Fho are its victims ? 

'' Whatever might be the answer of a moralist to this question, a jurist 
must searcb for its legal solution, in those principles of action which are 
sanctioned by the usages, the national acts, and the general assent, of 
that portion of the world of which he considers himself as a part, and to 
whose law the appeal is made. If we resort to this standard as the test 
of international law, the question, as has already been observed, is de- 
cided in favour of the legality of the trade. Both Europe and America 
embarked in it ; and for nearly two centuries, it was carried on without 
opposition, and without censure. A jurist could not say, that a practice 
thus supported was illegal, and that those engaged in it might be punish- 
ed, either personally, or by dept ivation of property. 

*' In this commerce, thus sanctioned by universal assent, every nation 
had an equal right to engage. How is this right to be lost ? Each may 
renounce it for its own people ; but can this renunciation affect others ? 

" No principle of general law is more universally acknowledged, than 
the perfect equality of nations. Russia and Geneva have equal rights. 
It results from this equality, that no one can rightfully impose a rule qn 
another. Each legislates for itself, but its legislation can operate on itself 
alone. A right, then, which is* vested in all by the consent of all, can be 
devested only by consent ; and this trade, in which all have participated! 
4nust remain lawful to those who cannot be induced to relinquish it. As 
no nation can prescribe a rule for others, none can make a law of nations ; 
and this traffic remains lawful to those whose governments have not for- 
bidden it. 

'^ If it is consistent with the law of nations, it cannot in itself be piracy. 
It can be made so only by statute ; and the obligation of the statute can- 
not transcend the legislative power of the state which may enact it. 

^ If it be neither repugnant to the law of nations, nor piracy, it is al- 
most superfluous to say in this court, that the right of bringing in for ad- 
judication in time of peace, even where the vessel belongs to a nation 
which has prohibited the. trade, cannot exist. The courts of no country 
execute the penal laws of another ; and^the course of the American go- 
yernmeqt on the subject of visitation and search, would decide any case 
in which that right had been exercised by an American cruiser, on the 

VoL.I. 28 
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vessel of a foreign nation, not violating oar manicipal laws, against the 
captors. 

" It follows, that a foreign vessel engaged in the African slave trade, 
captured on the high seas in time of peace, by an American cruiser, and 
brought in for adjudication, would be restored.'' 



Art, XX,-^Addr€8s delivered at the Laying of the Comer Stone 
of ttie Bunker Hill Monument. By Daniel Webster. Fifth 
edition. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 1825. 

Our opinion of the utility of addresses upon public occa- 
sions, has already been given in our last number. Indeed, we 
must confess that the idea of their beneficial tendency is some- 
what consoling and encouraging, considering that they form no 
trifling proportion of the Kterature of our country. Whoever 
has taken the pains to examine, with a view to this subject, the 
lists of new publications in our modem literary journab, cannot 
fail to have observed how small a part they are of the iforics 
continually issuing from the European presses, and how large 
a part of those from our own. With us, all sorts of public oc- 
casions call for these discourses, and orators of all classes and 
degrees of merit are employed to deliver them. The anniver- 
sary of an important event in the settlement of our country, or 
of the war of the revolution, the completion of a century, the 
inauguration of a college professor, and the election of a 
President, are all celebrated by this kind of harangues. The 
fourth of July is the signal for putting in motion &e lungs of 
thousands of declaimers from one end of the country to the 
other. Most literary and scientific societies treat the public 
to at least one address in the course of the year ; and the 
societies bearing the names of Phi Beta Kappa, connected 
with the different universities in our coimtry, seem constituted 
for the sole purpose of givii^ vent to this propensity for making 
orations, wheji more obvious occasions are wanting. These 
compositions are of course of various merit, but they are 
generally composed with considerable care — always with an 
eye to display and effect, and sometimes with an eye to instruc- 
tion and improvement. At one time the abundance of forensic 
idiom betrays the pen of the lawyer, at another the formal 
cut of the sentences announces the ecclesiastic; — now it is the 
youthful graduate from the universities, disburdening himself 
of what he knows about Greece and Rome, and now the prac- 
tical man, uttering maxims gleaned from the experience of his 
own life. Our manner of delivering these harangues is also 
free from objections which lie against that of some other coun- 
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tries* It is not here as in England, where celebrated individu- 
als make speeches upon important topics amid the confusion and 
merriment of a dinner, the jingling of glasses, and the clattering 
of kniyes and forks. The benefit of all this eloquence is con- 
fined to those who eat the dinner ; it is impossible that the whole 
of it should always be understood, and we dare say that still less 
is remembered, and that the guests preserve a much more dis- 
tinct recollection of the good cheer and festivity they hsLve 
enjoyed, than of the topics or arguments of the orator. With 
us, these discourses are composed in the deliberation of the 
closetj and delivered before audiences, disposed, it is true, with 
the usual good nature of popular assembUes, to be pleased with 
what they hear, but stUl rational and fasting. In the mean 
time, something is done towards the public improvement. 
Every body knows that lai^e assemblies of men, collected for 
any purpose whatever, cannot remain long together without 
becoming the subjects of some excitement. This excitement, 
which is so easily awakened, and so quickly caught by one in- 
dividual from another, is made to direct itself to laudable and 
important objects ; — to the free and wholesome institutions of 
pur country, the principles of liberty, the pursuits of learning 
and industry, the maxims of virtue, and the example and 
memory of the great and good. This effect is produced on 
numberless individuals, who would never have thought of read- 
ing the discourse, had it merely been printed instead of being 
publicly pronounced. Its utility, however, ceases not with its 
delivery ; it is read after its publication by numbers who are 
attracted to its perusal by the occasion which produced it. 

On rare and great occasions, great men are called to the task 
of addressing the public, and we are permitted to see in what 
manner those talents which we have admired in another and 
more familiar sphere of exertion, are able to acquit themselves 
in this* Such an occasion was the Laying of the Corner Stone 
of the Bunker Hill Monument; and, our eastern brethren did 
well in selecting for the orator of that day, one of the most 
highly gifted men of the country. He has performed the work 
committed to him powerfully and eloquently — ^yet we must say 
that we rise firom the perusal of this address without feeling 
our minds perfectly filled and satisfied. That this effect should 
be produced, is owing probably to the overwhelming magni- 
tude and interest of the occasion, and the difficulty, if not total 
impossibility, of satisfying the indefinite expectation which it 
raises of something surpassing the ordinary flights of human 
genius. The occasion iteelf anticipates all that eloquence can 
do. The idea of the mi^ty event to be commemorated — of 
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the hallowed and glorious spot chosen for tiie solemnity — of 
the splendid and imperishable monument whose first stone was 
about to be laid— of the presence of those venerable men who 
bled in that great battle for our Uberties — ^and of that innu- 
merable audience stretching around the speaker till the articu- 
lations of his powerful voice were lost in the distance, altogeflier 
are enough to excite an Amotion to which words can add 
nothing. Independently of this consideration, the topics con- 
nected with such an occasion are so numerous and important, • 
tiiat the limits which a public speaker necessarily prescribes to 
himself would not allow him time to do them justice. He 
could do no more than merely to allude to the interesting and 
afiecting circumstances of that memorable battle. He could 
not be permitted to dwell long on its important consequences to 
our country and to the world; he could only rapidly trace them 
as they are at work in Europe and in the southern portion of our 
own continent, gradually preparing the nations for the blessings 
of freedom. He could but glance at the present iprosperity 
and future destines of a nation, which, on that day of darkness 
and doubt, entered upon a career of greatness of which no one 
was then permitted to see the swiftness and the glory. He 
could spare but few words to the memory of the illustrious 
dead who were the actors in that scene, and few to the aged 
survivors of that generation, and hardly could he Irpeak at large 
of the great monument about to be reared to their honour. All 
these topics, and others of equal importance and interest, would 
naturally crowd upon the mind of the speaker. It would re- 
quire a series of orations to give to each its just consideration, 
and an opportunity to produce its due effect on the mind. On 
the other hand, the omission of any of them would seem to 
render the work imperfect and unfinished. The topics we 
have mentioned are all touched upon in this address, but they 
are only touched upon. The result of all this is a want of 
unity of effect -, the mind hardly begins to kindle with one sub- 
ject before it is abruptly called to another; and the current of 
enthusiasm is checked just as it begins to flow. It is said (we 
vouch not for the truth of it) that this address was delivered in 
the first instance in a sort of extemporaneous manner — that is, 
without verbal preparation — and afterwards reduced to writing 
by the author for the press. This may account for the occasion- 
al appearance of coldness and constraint in the expression, and 
quaintness in the thought, neither of which could have had place 
amid the fervid excitement to which the mind of the speaker 
must have been wrought during its delivery. After all, it con- 
tains many passages of great eloquence, and many lessons of 
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sound wisdom. It is fortunate fora cMntry, when such men^ 
endowed with such powers of periuasion, come forth to con- 
firm her children in their attachment to her Uberties, and to 
teach them to love her institutions and to cherish her peace. 

The monument now begun at Bunker Hill, is to be built at 
such a monument ought to be,— in accordance with the true 
spirit of our institutions* The funds collected for its erec- 
tion, are not gathered by compulsion of law, from a grumbling 
community, al the command of an accidental majori|y, but are 
made up of the free-will oiierings of the people ; they are 
bestowed as willingly as the blo6d of those who fought on that 
spot was shed. Not a dollar has been given without Hie best 
blessing of the giver ; not a stone will be laid without the glad 
consent of the workman ; the vast pile will rise not only as a 
monument of that important battle, but also of the patriotism, 
the enthusiasm, and the spontaneous munificence of Ameri- 
can citizens* 

For ourselves, we cannot but congratulate our country, that 
a monument is about to be reared worthy of our own great- 
ness, and of the men and the events of our revolution. No 
memorials are improper for the commemoration of those 
events, except such as are insignificant and perishable. The 
ascetic spirit that would proscribe such testimonials of our re- 
verence for the examples and memory of those who have been 
the authors of signal benefits to the world, would also blot out 
their record from the pages of history. It would obliterate all 
that carries down from one generation to another, dissuasives 
from wrong, and encouragements to right conduct. It would 
take from the human mind one of its best soiides and strongest 
incentives. These monuments are but histoiy written on the 
face of nature. They mingle with the associations of scenery, 
with the sileift utterances of the earth and sky, a voice th^t 
speaks of the loftiest instances of human virtue. 

" We come," says Mr. Webster, " to mark a spot, which must for ever 
be dear to us and our posterity. We wish, that whosoever, in all coming 
time, shall turn his eye hither, may behold that the place is not undistin- 
guished, where the first great battle of the' Revolution was fought. We 
wish, that this structure may proclaim the magnitude and importance of 
that event, to- every class and every age. We wish, that infancy may 
learn the purpose of its erection from maternal lips, and that weary and 
withered age may behold it, and be solaced by the recollections which it 
suggests. We wish, that labour may look up here, and be proud, in the 
midst of its toil. We wish, that, in those days of disaster, which, as they 
come on all nations, must be expected to come on us also, desponding 
patriotism may turn its eye hitherward, and be assured that the founda- 
tions of our national power utill stand strong. We wish, that this column, 
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rising cowards b«aven amons the pointed spires of so many temples 
dedicated to God, maj contribute also to produce, in all minds, a pious 
feeling of dependence and gratitude. We wish, finally, that the last 
object on the sight of him who leaves his native shore, and the first to 
gladden his who revisits it, may be something which shall remind him of 
the liberty and the glory of his country." — pp. 8, 9, 

Among the greatest curses of a monarchical government, 
are the wars undertaken to gratify the vanity, or to serve the 
personal interest of its rulers, and for objects in which the 
people at large have no interest. Wars, it is true, may be 
waged by republics, but it is always for objects supposed to be 
essential to the welfare of the country ; whenever they are 
convinced that it is for their interest to remain at peace, they 
will do so* It is matter of astonishment to us plain republi- 
cans, notwithstanding the frequency of its occurrence, that the 
world should have so long submitted to see its fairest portions 
desolated and drowned in blood, and subjected to the horrible 
violences, and calamities of frequent and destructive wars, 
merely to maintain the supposed rights of a royal house, or to 
augment the splendour of a throne, or to strengthen a monarch 
in the possession of his dominions by extending them. One 
would suppose that the vast multitude of those whose sons, 
whose fathers, whose brothers, and whose friends had been 
sacrificed to gratify the caprices of royalty, or who were them- 
selves liable to be murdered in the same cause, would rise up 
together and put an end to this legitimate massacre. That the 
nations of the earth should not have done this long ago, strong 
as they are in themselves, and able to crush in an instant the 
puny masters that tread on their necks, can only be owing to a 
strange infatuation and stupidity of the human intellect. It is 
certamly, of all circumstances that relate to the grieat mass of 
the human race, the most mortifying and humbling to the pride 
of human reason. What has been the occasion of all the wars 
which have lately desolated Europe — civilized, refined, and 
enlightened Europe? They have been the quarrels of one 
tyrapt with another, contending for the privilege of enslaving 
the nations of that populous continent. Her children have 
submitted to be murdered by thousand^,. only that they might 
become the vassals of the greatest murderers. All the horrible 
idolatries and bloody superstitions of the world are not so 
strange, as these self immolations to the pride and folly of 
kings. The former are a homage to a mysterious power, of 
whose might they are convinced, but of whose attributes they 
know little — ^the latter to a power intrinsically weak, and which 
has no strength but in their obedience. The latter can only 
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suppose a state of imnd in the gre^t majority of buman beings, 
too stupid to reason about their own welfare, or to calculate 
their own strength* They can only" be accounted for upon^he 
same principle that we account for the subjection of istrong 
and fierce races of brutes to the tyranny of mankind. We hope, 
n^th Mr. Webster, that this tremendous delusion is passing 
away. 

^* Wars, to maintain family alliances, to uphold or to cast down djnas^ 
tiesy to regulate successions to thrones, which have occupied so much 
room in the history of modern times, if not less likely to happen at all, 
will be less likely to become general and. involve many nations, as the 
great principle shall be more and more established, that the interest of 
the world is peace, and its first great statute, that eve rv nation possesses 
the power of establishing a government for itself. But public opinion 
ibas attained also an influence over governmeints, w}]ich do not admit the 
popular principle into their organization. A necessary respect for the 
judgment of the world operates, in some measure, as a control over th^ 
roost unltniited forms of authority. It is owing, perhaps, to this truth, 
that the interesting struggle of the Greeks has been suffered to go on s6 
long, without a direct interference, either to wrest that country from its 
present masters, and add it to other powers, or to execute the systMO of 
pacification by force, and wi^h united strength, lay the neok of cbristiiui 
and civilized Greece at the foot of the barbarian Turk^ Let us thank 
God that we live in an age, when something has influence besides the 
bayonet, and when the sternest authority does not venture to encounter 
the scorching power of public reproach. Any ' attempt of the kind I 
have mentioned, should be met by one universal burst of indignation»''-<— 
pp. 32, 34. 

The latter half of Mr. Webster^s discoursie, containing the 
political reflections frpm which we have taken the last extract, • 
is the most valuable. The other part, relating more immediate- 
ly to the occasion, and including the addresses to the survivors 
of the Bunker Hill battle, and to the illustrious foreigner who 
was present at the solemnity, might have been mor<5 interesting 
in the delivery — this is certainly so in the perusal. We can 
only wish, that an opportunity had been afforded Mr. Webster^ 
to unfold, more fully and particularly, the able and striking 
views he has taken of the political and moral state of the 
world. 



Art. XXI. — 7%c United States Literary Gazelle* Kosv L — VIIL 
New Series. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 1825. 

Eight semi-monthly numbers of this interesting journal 
have made their appearance, since the recent alteration of its 
form. We have already borne testimony to the abiUty and 
skill with which the old series was conducted; and, of course, 
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when we commend the present steadily improving character of 
this Gazette, our remarks will not be construed as implying any 
particular deficiency in the earlier numbers of the wori(. We 
can scarcely conceive of a plan more skilfully adapted to the 
wants of our literary communities, than the plan of the Gazette. 
The Reviews are brief without being scanty, and exact without 
being tedious* Most of the books passed under review are 
American, and there are none in which Americans are not 
interested. The miscellaneous department embraces all such 
speculations as are excluded from the limits of a review. The 
(Critical Notices are short out-lines of the plans, and 
general opinions of the merits of such books, as either do 
not deserve firom their defects, or will not admit from their 
extent, a more minute or more methodical examination. The 
Intelligence is selected from various sources, and is such as is 
most hkely to be in demand among readers of taste and infor- 
mation. There is also a place allotted to Original Poetry, and 
a Literary Advertiser furnishes at once a desirable vehicle for 
the advertisements of publishers, and a comprehensive view 
of the floating literature and current publications of the day. 
Such is the plan, and the execution is every way worthy of it. 
The leading articles are written with great taste, discrimina- 
tion djjid impartiality. The style is spirited and flowing, some- 
times elegant and highly finished, — the language being good 
old Saxon English, and quite the reverse of the unwieldy 
Johnsonianism of some of our more fashionable writers. The 
. articles of intelligence and miscellany, are prepared and served 
up with great attention to the taste, and with due regard to the 
digestion of the reader. They ar^ very pleasant ^n^remef^, 
very )vhotlesome condiments, quite enough to invite, and not 
enough to oppress, the stomach of the literary epicure. Of the 

Eoetry, we cannot restrain ourselves from speaking in the very 
ighest tefms. W^ do not know, of all the numerous English 
Eeriodical works, (and as they are conducted at. present this is 
igh commendation indeed,) any one which has furnished with- 
in the same time, as much really beautiful poetry as may be 
found, and still continues to be found, within the columns of 
this Gazette. We might cite in proof of what we advance, the 
"April Day," the " Hymn of the Moravian Nuns," and the 
"Sunrise on the Hills," by H. W. L. (we know not who he is) ; 
or more particularly those exquisite tnorceatix "True Great- 
ness," " The Reign of May," " The Soul of Song," " The 
Grave of the Patriots," and the "Desolate City," by P,, 
whom it would be affectation not to recognise as Dr. Percival. 
The typographical execution of the Gazette is hi^ly 
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creditable to the exertions of the condactors of the Journal, and 
to the taste of the subscribers who support it, and the price is, 
withal, somewhat lower than our own. 

In speaking thus favourably, however, of our cousin of Boston, 
we wouid not have it understood, that we always mean to coin- 
cide in his opinions. On some subjects, and with regard to some 
books, particularly of those written on this side of Hudson 
river, we shall probably have occasion to differ, and that 
widely ; but, at present, the prospect of such differences is re- 
mote, and come what come may, we are determined to conduct 
any literary controversy in which we may chance to be engaged^ 
with the greatest possible urbanity, fairness, and good feeling. 



Art. XXII. — 1. A Classical Dtctitmary^ containing a copious 
Account of all the proper Names mentioned in ancient Authors^ 
with the Value of Coins^ Weights, and Measures used among 
the Greeks and Romans; and a Chronological Table. By J. 
Lehpriere. Fifth American edition; corrected and improved 
by Charges Anthon, Adjunct Professor of Languages and 
AncientGeograph^y in Columbia College J jVew-ForAi New- 
York. Evert Duyckinck, George Long, W. B. Gilley, 
Collins & Co., and Collins &; Hannay. 1 825. 

2. The Elements of Greek Grammar, by R. Valpy, D. D* F. 
A. S. Fifth American edition. Arranged on an improved 
plan, with extensive additions. By Charles Anthon, Ad* 
junct Professor of Languages, in Columbia College, .ATeto- 

York. New- York. Evert Duyckinck, George Long, Col- 
lins & Co., and Collins &l Hannay. 1825. 

3. Exercises on the Syntax of the Greek Language. By the Rev# 
William Neilson, D. D. Corrected and enlarged. To 
which are subjoined. Exercises in Metaphrasis, Paraphrasis, 
Dialects, and Prosody : together with an Historical Sketch oj 
the Dialects ; the Doctrine of the Middle Voice, with explana* 
tory Examples ; a Statement of Opinions respecting the Greek 
Accents ; and two Appendices, illustrative of the leading 
principles of the Greek Syntax. By Charles Anthon, Aa* 
junct Professor of Languages, in Columbia College, New- 
York. New- York. T.& J. Swords. 1825. 

We have writers who make more noise than Mr. Anthon^ 
but we have none who are more usefully employed. We mean 
no disrespect, for we intend no allusion, to our more distinguish- 
ed novelists and orators ; but we seriously think that the least of 
Mr. Anthonys labours is worth ten Ibid the sum total of all the 

Vol. I. 29 
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firippeiy effusions of the second-rate speech-makers and story- 
teilers of the day. We have already spoken of his '^ Elements 
of Latin Prosody ;'^ and now, after the lapse of a few months, 
we are called upon to notice the three new publications, the 
titles of which are quoted above, — to say nothing of an edi- 
tion on a similar plan, of the Greek Antiquities of Potter, now 
preparing by Mr. Anthon for the press. A very cursory exami- 
nation of the works above cited, will convince the reader at once 
that they are every thing but — what some perhaps may take 
them for— cases of common book-making. The corrections 
are as necessary as they are numerous ; the amendments are 
all positive and manifest ; and the additions, such as are called 
for by the peculiarities of our modes of instruction, or the 
growing wants of our improving schools and colleges. The 
yalue of the alterations introduced by Mr. Anthon, is visible 
enough in his edition of the Greek Exercises ; still more so in 
his enlargement of Valpy's Grammar ; and most of all in his 
rifacciamento of the Classical Dictionary of Lempriere. 
Valuable as this last work undoubtedly was in its former state, 
its usefulness was impaired, and its character endangered, by 
many, and some of these, very serious defects. The book 
was crowded with useless names, which have been removed 
to make way for information more in demand ; the frequent 
negligences and inaccuracies of Lempriere in matters of an- 
cient geography have been carefully corrected ; and where 
the original passages were more than usually defective, they 
have been struck out entirely, and substituted articles have 
been taken from the very learned and accurate Classical 
Geography of Professor Mannert, as well as from Malte-Brun, 
and from other sources of equal respectability. Finally, a 
very serious ground of complaint against the work has been re- 
moved, by excluding all the offensive and indelicate details 
with which the Reverend Doctor Lempriere had rather 
liberally seasoned the dulness of his classical statistics. 

Some idea may be formed of the extraordinary industry of 
Mr. Anthon, when the reader is informed that the number of 
additions, many of them constituting entire articles, is upwards 
of three thousand. This is exclusive of innumerable new 
references, and minor alterations on every page of the book. 
Every change made by Mr. Anthon is vastly for the better, 
particularly in the geographical and topographical additions, 
which must have cost him an infinite deal of toil and applica- 
tion. But Mr. Anthon is not to expect from one in ten 
thousand of those who benefit by his labours, a fair apprecia- 
tion of their value or extent. It is only those who can speak ear- 
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pertly those who have themselves been engaged in undertakings 
equally toilsome and fatiguing, that can conceive '' quae sit 
operis moles, quae difficultas, quae molestia." We ourselves, 
have a variety of small vexations in our way ; but we confess 
we should not shrink from the reading and review of all the 
novels which have been written the last twelvemonth, with half 
the horror with which we should avoid the enormous task 
which Mr. Anthon has so honourably undertaken and so suc- 
cessfully performed. 

In the new edition of Valpy's Greek Grammar, the same 
spirit of judicious alteration is every where observable. While 
Valpy's general method has been preserved, the latest and 
most approved philological observations have been incorpora- 
ted with the body of the work. The notes of Dr. Valpy have 
been removed from the bottom of the page, where they are 
little likely to attract attention, and placed as observations, 
after the text to which they refer. ^ The additions, which are 
very numerous, (far exceeding, in extent, what remains of the 
original work,) are extremely valuable and interesting in them- 
selves, and become more so from the order and clearness of 
their arrangement. They have been principally selected from 
the larger grammars of Matthiae, Buttmann, Weller, Golius, and 
the Port Royal Grammarian ; more especially, from the two 
former. That part of Valpy's book, which contains the etjTno- 
logical speculations of Hemsterhusius on the original formation 
of the language, is altogether omitted ; and of this, we are not 
in the least disposed to complain. How far the dethronement 
of the Greek accents, both in this work and the Greek Ex- 
ercises, will be acceptable to the few who are, on this side of 
the Atlantic, interested in the maintenance of their authority, 
we shall not undertake to inquire. Without going so far as to 
consider them with Gibbon and Mr. Anthon, as '^ mute and 
unmeaning marks,'' we do not think that their presence is much 
wanted in elementary books ; and the saving of time, trouble, 
and expense, by fheir exclusion, will easily be understood by 
any one who takes the trouble to examine (if he can find it in 
the city) a complete fount of Greek, with all the accented 
vowels. 

The " Greek Exercises of Dr. Neilson" has been remould- 
ed and re-edited by Mr. Anthon, principally with a view to 
make the " Key" as useless as the " Key" had made the book. 
Translations, under proper restrictions, may be serviceable to 
the student, but a " key" is a pestilent mar-stuiy for which 
nothing can be said. Except in the hands of the solitary stu- 
dent, who of course i» under no great temptation to cheat hiiilk 
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self, it is the absolute ruio of all eflTective application. It was 
well, then, to put a new lock on the Greek exercises, but we 
fear exceedingly that Mr. Anthon, with all his skill, will not be 
able to dispose its wards so as to prevent a repetition of the of- 
fence. The laziness of the scholar, like love, laughs at 
locksmiths. We dare say a new key is already manufactured, 
and Mr. Anthon will very soon have his work to do over 
again. 

Very important modifications have been n&de in this, as well 
as in we oUier worics which have undergone Mr. Anthonys edi- 
torial corrections. The materials of which the present ^' Greek 
Exercises'' consist, are more than two thirds new. In place of 
the old^selections, others better adapted to their purposes have 
been obtained from the purest classic writers, and do small 
number have been furnished by the Greek Exercises of Bishop 
Hungerford and Professor Dunbar. The second part of the 
volume, beginning with the very useful Exercises in Metaphrasis, 
is altogether new. Mr. Anthon has substituted, with great 
judgment, prose for poetical • translations ; and although he is 
pleased to denominate them '^ horrida quidem et barbara," we 
prefer them, for the mere reading, to any but the best of poeti- 
cal versions. Proper attention has been paid to the subject of 
the Greek Dialects and Greek Prosody, and the doctrine of 
the Middle Voice is presented in its least exceptionable shape. 
In place of the chapter on Ellipses in the original work of 
Valpy, there are two interesting Appendices, the first of which 
presents, perhaps, the most rational view possible of the sub- 
ject, it embraces ; and the second gives most of the cases in which 
an Ellipsis really occurs. With regard to this department of 
Greek philology, we cannot do better than quote the very 
sensible remarks of Mr. Anthon's, with whose opinions, in this 
matter, we heartily coincide : — ^^ The doctrine of Ellipses, in 
itself very plausible and captivating, has been pushed so far by 
its advocates, as to exhibit a complete tissue of the most 
egregious trifling. That there are Ellipses in Greek as well 
as in every other language, no one will deny. The very 
effect of the gradual improving of a language is to produce 
them. But that they exist in every sentence, nay, in almost 
every clause or phrase of that sentence, is what can never be 
assented to. Such a doctrine as this, while it serves to exclude 
from the view of the student the simple and beautiful principles 
. which regulate the operations of one ofthe noblest of languages^ 
cannot fail to narrow his views of language in general, and keep 
him continually groping after some visionaiy eUipsis." Many 
40ther alterations and improvements have been made, which we 
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have not tinae to notice ; but which, we feel assured will not 
escape the notice of classical instructors, who will find in 
the variations which have been made, their own advantage and 
interest consulted, as well as that of their pupils. To these, 
and to the public generally, we earnestly commend the work 
we have thus cursorily noticed, with the fullest assurance that 
their experience will more than confirm our strongest recom- 
mendations. 



Art. XXIII. — 1. Jiew Moral Tales: selected and translated 
from the French of Madame de Genlis. By an American. 
New-York. Wilder & Campbell. 1825. 

2. National Tales. New-York. W. B. Gilley, Bliss & White, 
Wilder & Campbell, and J. V. Seaman. 1825. 

It is a great rehef in this intolerable hot sunimen when the 
weather is warmer than the blood, and hard thinking is either 
miracle or martyrdom, to have it in our power to turn from 
the severer exercises of the intellect to the pleasant relaxations 
of sight-seeing, and novel-reading. We cannot then but 
feel most grateful to the contrivers of amusements, and to the 
makers of entertaining books. As gentle stimulants of the 
imagination, and as pleasant luUers to sleep of the induction- 
drawing faculty, we have found great refreshment in the Tales 
cited above. Those selected and translated from the French 
of Madame de Genlis, are four in number, two of which are 
of prosperous termination, and two of very melancholy issue. 
Louisa de Clermont^ is a story of the inauspicious loves of a 
beautiful French princess, and a generous and honourable 
French duke. The whole afiair is exceedingly French through- 
out, and gives, we venture to believe, a fair and faithful picture 
of the manners of the times. Mademoiselle de Clermont, the 
best of princesses, falls deeply in love with the interesting Duke 
de Melun, principally, it would seem, because he SiA, not 
listen when present at her novel-readings. The Duke is seri- 
ously disposed to reciprocate her afifections, when he discovers 
that in one instance at least the pleasures of the ball-room had 
made her forget a charitable engagement. MMle de Clermont 
sees the effect of this on the Duke ; seeks an interview with 
him, and after a confession of her fault, raises her eyes to 
heaven, and forswears dancing for a year. The time comes 
which is to prove her constancy; the king selects her as his 
partner at an approaching ball at Versailles. M'Ue de C« 
neets the Duke, and to Us inefiable astonishment, assures lum 
that she will keqp her resolution. She pretends to have 
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sprained her foot, and another partner is substituted. This in- 
stance of unexampled self-devotion is too much for the Duke 
to resist. He finds her <me day alone, and the following scene 
ensues : 

" Ah !*' exclaimed the Duke, throwing himself on one knee before heri 
'* can human reason withstand what 1 have felt for the last six weeks ?" 

This was, at last, speaking out explicitly. But it also was the first 
time he had ever found himself alone with her he adored, and who was 
giving him so many extraordinary proofs of her affection. MUie de 
Clermont was so agitated, so confused, that she was forced to lean against 
a table for support The Duke, on his knees, was in tears. A bustle 
was heard in the ante-chamber. 

" For tvtrC* exclaimed M'lle de Clermont, with excessive emotion. 

** '7VU dtaik^^ replied the Duke, rising, and drying his eyes. The door 
opened, and the attendants entered. — pp. 29, 30. 

These emphatic and significant expressions become, as it were, 
the very watch-words of their love. They are made to recur, and 
to remultiply themselves in a thousand pretty ways. MMIe 
de C. writes notes about nothing to the Duke, merely that she 
may print " 'h'W death?^ with her seal upon the wax ; in reply 
to his generous renunciation of her hand, she writes a let- 
ter which no damsel of Laconia ever equalled, — ^^For ever! 
— Louisa Bourbon-Conde*^ ; and on her bracelets are traced, 
^^For everP^ and "Ti// death P^ in letters of diamond. The 
lovers then go through a great variety of painful trials, distress- 
ing to enumerate. They are obliged to conceal their passion, 
because the disparity between a princess of the blood royal, 
and a Duke, whose ancestors had only intermarried however 
often with the royal family, is absolutely immeasurable. In 
France such an alliance nf se conpoitpas ; it is worse than not 
groveling in the dirt before the host, wnich is, else, the enormity 
par excellence. However, many things are done which cannot 
be imagined ; and, after various sore mischances, M'lle de C» 
becomes clandestinely the Duke^s wife. The Duke is soon 
after severely wounded by a stag, is confined to his room, and 
pronounced by his sui^eons to be dangerously ill. M'lle de C, 
or rather M'medeMelun,is distracted, and resolves, at all events, 
to see her husband. After several unavailing efforts, she at 
last reaches the door of his apartment; 

<* Vainly she seized the handle of the lock ; she was unable to turn it. 
She listened. Profound silence reigned throug'hout the corridor ; it was 
ominous. Alas ! noise and bustle would have frightened her in the same 
manner. She remained, for a half hour, riveted to the door ; the full 
light of day obliged her, at last, to retreat. She tottered back to her own 
apartment, threw herself into an arm chair, and waited for her woman 
to rise. At seven o'clock, she heard some one walk, and a door open ; she 
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started from a painful reverie — she rose with agitation. A chambermaid, 
with an air of consternation, entered, and told her that M. de Melun's 
confidential servant wished to speak to her. M'lle de Clermont shud- 
dered, and answered only by a gesture. TJbe servant made his appear- 
aince. His looks, his bearing, announced, but too well, the dreadful 
truth. The Princess fell back into a chair ; the paleness of death spread 
itself overall her features. The servant approached, and presented a 
letter. The wretched Princess threw herself on her knees to receive it, 
and rallying the little strength that remained to her, she opened the fatal 
scroll ; it was the first note she had formerly written to her lover, and 
which contained but this sentence ; ^^ For Ever P^ But her dying hus- 
band, before he uttered the last sigh, had also retraced, on the note, bis 
own declaration : he had added these affecting words : 

"I deposit ill your hands, all I held most sacred ! Farewell, forget not 
him who loved you ^TUl death !" 

Such is the purport of the story; hut^the skill with which 
Madame de Genlis has tilled up and finished the whole afiair, 
cannot be conceived from this rude sketch. It is a faithful 
picture of love and despair under the ancien regime of Louis 
the fifteenth ; and what gives a zest to the whole is, that Madame 
de Genlis preserves throughout an air of earnest gravity which 
makes it hard to helieve that she is not seriously appealing to 
the tenderest sympathies of the reader. 

The stories of Rosa^ and The Wife^ are of a more cheerful 
character, and furnish, each, a variety of touching incidents 
and striking scenes, — without which two ingredients a French 
novel is nothing. The reader is kept ingeniously in douht 
ahout the termination of the stories, hut all ends wisely and 
well; Rosa is transferred to the arms of her lover, and the 
Wife is restored to the esteem of her hushand. 
The Funereal Flowers is a tale full of mournful interest. The 
dark progress and fatal issue of an unlawful passion are feeling- 
ly and powerfully portrayed ; and bating a little exaggeration, 
and a little too much scene-making, the materials of the story 
are skilfully disposed, and the catastrophe strikingly broughtout. 
We have room for no quotations ; but our readers may find them 
in the book. The translator appears to have executed his part 
with more attention and. success than generally distinguish 
English versions of French novels. The selections are from 
the best of Madame de Genlis^s untranslated tales ; the style, 
with a few exceptions,* is easy and correct ; and pains have 
plainly been taken to soften and reduce the more unpleasant 
exaggerations in the languac^e of the original work. 

The other volume is the first of a projected Series of Tales, 
'' translated and compiled from the writings of different authors, 
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How could that awkward Americanism, page 194, 1. ix. escape the* 
of the translator ? And again, page 212, 1. xxviii. 
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in every country, who have acquired celebrity in this depart- 
ment of literature.'^ The selections, for the present volume, 
are. The Freebooter ^ TVanamigration, The Thessalian Lovers^ 
Mary Stukeley^ The Fair Marselloise^ The Crusaders^* 7%e For- 
trtss of Saguntwn^ Imilda de^ Lambertazzi, The Monk$ of La 
Trappe^ Goodrich Castle, and Master and Man. We have not 
room for a particular discussion of the merits of these tales ; 
and shall tnerefore simply say, that they appear, in the lan- 
guage of physicians, to be well calculated to ^^ fulfil the indica- 
tions'' hinted at by us above. They are short, well imagined, 
in different styles, and of various merits. The first is a heart- 
thrilling story, admirably told. The second is a very good spe- 
cimen of that ingenious bedevilling of the horrible, wliich con- 
sists in giving it a burlesque catastrophe. It is a tiger of a 
story, with a pig's tail to him instead of his own. The TTtessa- 
lian Lovers is a sweet pretty pastoral, but the " Greek" who 
wrote it, we opine, had read Florian and Gessner. The fourth 
tale reminds us of our Brown ; it has all his gloom, his abrupt- 
ness, and his daring inconsistency. The Fair Marselloise is 
moral and Mahometan. The Crusaders we skipt. The seventh 
is a compound of Spanish chivalry and German devilry, with 
a very good windingup. Imilda de' Lambertazzi is tragical 
and trucidating. The ninth is a very melancholy afiair in- 
deed ; Goodrich Castle, one would think, was furnished by 
^^ Old Mortality;" and Master andMan is one of those legends, we 
presume, which the last Quarterly Review so liberally praises. 
All these stories are excellent in their way , and their way we 
are not so peevish as to quarrel with. Although we should much 
rather see the talents of our young writers engaged in some- 
thing more original, yet if they cannot do better, good transla- 
tions and good selections from well contrived and well told 
stories, will always be acceptable. Some people, we are aware, 
make it a point to set up against this sort of writing a most ob- 
streperous and pertinacious clamour, which i^ either sheer af- 
fectation, or the fruit of a dull and unexcitable fancy. We in- 
sist that there is more true talent, more originality, more ge- 
nius, required for the invention of a really good Tale, aye, even 
of a *' Tale for the Nursery," than is wanted for the concoc- 
tion of volumes of the solemn quackery, which passes in these 
days of humbug for science and philosophy. 

* This is DOt enumerated in the table of contents. 
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LETTERS FROM A YOUNG AllfERICAN. 

{The following letters have been handed to us for insertion. Tbej 
are written by a young American now travelling in Europe, and 
we should presume, from the unstudied ease and graceful spirit which 
distinguish them, that they never were intended to meet the public ey^. 
It \i precisely for this reason that they meiPit publication ; a few careless 
notes from a traveller's memorandum-book, being in our opinion worth 
whole reams of more prepense and deliberate epistles.] , 

London, April ^Zth^ 1825^. 

I have just got back, my dear B— , from an excursion into 
the country, and thank you for your letter, which I found on 
my arrival. Your account of jthe improvements you are 
making, and their great success, makes me wish myself at 
home again, if it were only to execute someplans, which your 
example has instigated me to undertake. When I get back, I 

think I shall take to clearing the long meadow at , and 

rescuing it firom destruction ; perhaps I may make it yield, as 
it once did, more hay than any piece of its size on the farm. 
I shall also get other fields in good heart, and make them look 
cheerful with purple clover ; and plant trees, and beautify the 
grounds. When I have thus had something to do improving 
and ornamenting, I shall enjoy hearing others praise it so 
much, and be able with a proud smile to say ^' It was I 4jiat 
did it.'^ 1 know you ]ivill read with patience my dreams of 
pleasure to come. They give us while they last, you know, 
(and it is a pity they did not last a little while longer,) as much, 
,or rather a great deal more pleasure, than the reality. Speak- 
ing ojf plans — ^is that of ypurs of coming over here, you mention, 
a serious one, or is it li^p that of goii^ to Niagara last sum- 
mer, which expired at Utica, only ^o talk about. Projecting 
is indeed very pleasant, and I have a proje<ffc of taking a look 
at Spain, going from Ma^^eilles to Barcelona on my way hojqae. 
I never heard you praise Spain much ; but I should like to 
s/ee a bull i^ht, if it were only to compare it wiffi a boxing 

Vol. I. 30 
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match. You probably were suiprised at my not going to 
Italy immediately ; but I did not know the language, and had 
no companion when I first got to Paris. Then, after I had 
been there two or three months, it was too late for me to go, and 
return to the coronation, which I am anxious to see, as people 
are so fond of talking about it afterwards. Besides, it tickles 
one's vanity so finely, to say '^ I was there,'' when you hear 
every body taking up with hearsay accounts. It gives a man 
almost as much consequence as to have seen the Chinese wall, 
or being the lucky owner of the winning horse at Newmaiket ; 
I should expect all the ladies would turn up their noses at me, 
if I were to come home without seeing the coronation. All I 
could say about Westminster Abbey, the Tower, the French 
Gallery, the Pantheon, Mount £tna, and St. Peter's Church, 
would not quiet them. These may be seen by all travellers; — 
but a coronation ! — that is a puppet show which is exhibited 
but once in an age, and happy is the man that sees it with his 
own eyes. 

As to any pleasure, however, from the show, even those who 
are fond of seeing dresses, gold and purple, and such things, 
would enjoy it much more sitting comfortably in a box at tibe 

theatre, and seeing an imitation. My old friend , play« the 

king at the coronation in Henry VIII. with sufficient dignity and 
gravity, to give one a very reasonable and sufficient idea of a 
real kingly body. What little pleasure arises in seeing these 
ceremoniesT that excite our admiration, is, I imagine, not worth 
while going out of one's way for. A robe stiff with gold and 
embroidery — red velvet canopies, and such like, every man 
has seen, either on the stage or elsewhere, and they dont make 
the impression they would on a child or a savage. 

Among other places, I visited Newmarket: — ^It was an ani- 
mating scene — the horsemen, almost an army, galloping about, 
and four in hand, and pony phaetons, and stable boys, and 
bla6k legs, and fine ladies, if fine fealhers make fine bicds. — 
But I couldn't see any thing on the whole better than we have 
at home ; except the amount of bets, which were somewhat 
higher. I heard three and four hundred pounds offered several 
times. With all the fine sights, and the exce^Wvej^/ea^tirc of 
travelling, I often wish I had got through my plan, and was a 
little nearer home. I suppose you can recollect something 
of this feeling, wjiep you were abroad. 

Good-by, my dear B-- — . Althou^ in London, I have 
little news to interest you. The Catholic question is still 
undecided. Mr. Brou^iam quite astonished tiie loyal mem- 
bers the other day, by his boldness in censuring the Duke of 
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Yodk, the heir apparent. An attack like this is quite contrdtry 
tp etiquette ; and while there are a hundred Englishmen who 
would march into the cannon^s mouth, there is hardly one 
capable of the heroism of Mr. Brougham, who is held a braver 
man by half, than if he had actually killed his man. 

Yours affectionately. 

Paris, May 23d, 1825. 

1 received your letter, my dear B , about a week ago, 

one or two days before I left London, having staid, as travellers 
1 suspect often do, a little beyond the time appointed ; at least 
it is often my case. You express some surprise at my going 
to England this spring ; but wanting to see «ome of the fetes 
and displays at the coronation, I did not know where else I 
could better employ a couple of months. I was particularly 
tempted^ among other things, by the prospect of great pleasure 
in hearing the great men on the Catholic Question — in 
other words, by a prospect altogether illusory. I went to the 
House of Commons one night, and the speaking was wretched ; 
and one gentleman among the audience stole my ppcket hand- 
kerchief. Such a breach of law, in the presence of the law- 
makers themsdves, was certainly uneenteel, though I believe 
no vei^ uncommon cireumstance. iLwever satisled me that 
legisla,tion was of little consequence unless supported by morals. 
This night, therefore, I went away not very much delighted. 
A second time I was equally disappointed. In the course of 
three or four attempts, however, I heard the Right Honourable 
Mr. Secretary PeaJ, Mr. Brougham, and Mr. rlunkett, with a 
voice shaking and nervous, and stammering speech. Mr. 
Brougham is the only one who pleased me much j a courteous, 
gentlemanly speaker, with a vivid imagination, and at the same 
time very rich in ailment. His greatest fault appears to me 
to be a habit of wandering from his subject, like Mr. Ran- 
dolph. But even Mr. Birougham, I do not think by any means 
equal to Mr. Clay, either in manner or mind. In the heat of 
debate, like a drunken man, he lets out secrets, and betrays 
feelings which should be secrets. For instance, his hostility 
to the Duke of Yoric, which he displayed in a manner, whico 
in such a loyal assembly as the house of commons, could hardly 
fail of frightenii^ many members from supporting a question 
coupled witli^'uch blasphemies against an neir apparent, who 
is just afl likely to be the dispenser of honours next week as 
not. Perhaps I expected too much of Mr. Brougham^-^but I 
must confess I was disappointed. In this instance we are 
at least equal, if we do not excels at homew But (haok iK^ven? 
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it is not only in ttiis instance as you yenr well know. The 
more I see here, the more I am conyinced that home is tbe 
Only place for a man of any sort of spirit to live in, without he 
should happen to step into the shoes of majesty, or gets a place 
pretty near to majesty among tbe nobility. Then, to be sure, 
it may be pleasant enoiigh. But the farther he recedes from 
this, die lower he is supposed to descend in the scale of cre- 
ation. The annoyances to a man of education and spirit in 
the. middle stations of life, from the display of the upper class ; 
their ridicule and utter banishment of the others, is so fre- 
quent, not to say universal, that I cannot conceive how it can 
be endured with any reasonable degree of philosophy. Indeed, 
hi this country, the notice of the great is so rare, that I donH 
%otoder the commonalty of rogues, feel so vain when the king, 
or one of the princes, nods his head or smiles at them. I will 
tell you as a secret, that I felt quite disrespectfully the other 
day, towards a rich banker, after having me society of our 
Woiifiy relations of the court calender. But being resolutely 
detiermined not to cherish this new bom aristo<;^tic feeling, I 
took care not to display divers cards of earls, viscounts, &:c. 
the evidences of their attention. Indeed, they were all exceed- 
ingly kind, particularly liord A . I thank you for ibe 

leUer you inclosed me ; I shall put off the delivery 0i my 
next visit to this country, on my return home. The books 
you mention, I have made an arrangement to have sent, and 
hope they will go safe. After the coronation f(Ste, I start with 

a young Baltimorean by the name of . It ou^t to 

tarn out a pleasant tour ; but I canH help wishii^ it over. We 
are looking for a Calecke — You know what it is, £ough I don't, 
for I recollect your mentioning travelling that way. I wish 
you would take the trouble of recollecting and mentioning to 
me some of the most remarkable things in our route* I hate 
a Cicett>ne always talking by rote, ^iih no more feeling than 
^in old sexton of a church, who has buried three generations* 

Yours affectionately. 

pAftis, JIfdy 34, 1835. 
Just arrived at Paris, my dear S., I write to you, being free 
from more jserious occujpation, with nothing to prevent good 
spirits, if I had only tidi'ngs from home. You can well con- 
ceive, no dOiibt, how often my Iboughts turn from the ^splay of 
embroidered coats and waislcoats,8teel sWords knd ornaments^ to 
other objects, ^hich, though ttey are leds gay, are sure at inter- 
vals to occupy mjr thoughts. Oti hlv iirst ftrriv^l bene ^ I hkd no 
idea of l>eing kWe to see any pa^ t>f the co'r^nationj as I under- 
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stood the Foreign Ministers had onlj each two tickets to give to, 
their friends* But the other daj, Mr. J - ■ enclosed me one 
in a note. I really feel grateful towards him for it,, as I know 
how many he had to choose from, in giving it away. And yet 
I could almost find in my heart to wofider there should be so 
many wishing for them. You certainly bring yourself into 
terrible trouble and expense. The new carriage will cost 

D , and myself, who are going together, eight hundred 

francs, for ten days only. When I find myself wasting money 
and time in this way, I assure you I get fits of remorse at 
the unprofitable lif(^ I am leading. The living on the. road to 
Rheims will be enormous, and there is no certainty whether we 
shall not be obliged not only to Bleep, but to dress in our car- 
riage. To be frank, my greatest motive for goii^, is the idea 
that you, and those I care about, will be pleased to know I 
was there. 

The costume, to one very fond of dress, might be a great in- 
ducement A sort of claret coloured coat Uned with white satin-^ 
a white embroidered silk waistcoat, both with steel buttons — 
small clothes the same as the coat — ^white silk stockings, steel 
shoe and knee buckles, with a steel sword — a chapeau bras 
with a black plume. Fancy these, with white kid gloves and 
sleeve ruffles, and there is a gentleman ready for the ^^ Grand 
Sacre'' — " en habit a la Fran§aise." ^ 

Heaven grant, my dear S , that you may read all these 

vain descriptions with some good spirits. If you have not them, 
my letters will afford any thing but amusement. Good bye — 
I will write to you on nny return to Rheims, where I go to« 
morrow. Ever your, affectionate. 

Paris, May 24, 1825« 
I write to you, my dear B— , from Paris, where I arrived a 
few days ago, to see some of the grand ceremonies, which are 
to excel alh others that have gone before. Paris talks and 
thinks of nothing else, and I actually believe dreams of nothii^ 
else^but illuminations and displays. Th^r imagination runs on 
nothing but the gilded coaches, the embroidered liveries, the 
splendid trappings, and all the gay and glittering uniforms of 
men on foot and horseback, all which are to be seen in the 
grand procession on the king's return from Rheims. But those 
who are so blessed beyond all other blessed men, as to have 
tidcets, think of nothing but dresses stiff wilh gold, velvet and 
cloth of a thousand hues, and every kind of rich ^nbroidery — ^to- 
cether with the pourii^ of the holy oil upon theholy head of king 
. Qiaries — ^tbe same with which king CIpvis was anointed, and 
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all die succeeding kings. You know it was brou^t down from 
heaven by a dove, and a proof of its divine origin is, that they 
have still about a pint left, and likely to be left — since it never 
diminishes in consequence of use — at least so every body makes 
a point of believing during the whole of the coronation. It 
would be considered exceedingly ill bred to doubt it. Besides 
the pouring of the oil, there are the gorgeous thrones — ^the 
jewelled crowns — ^the gilded altars — and the rich draperies, 
which actually convert one's imagination into a sort of Rag-Fair 
or Upholstery — and which must be worth at least a thousand 
francs to behold, or else I have laid out my money upon a bad 
bargain. 

It is a libel upon man's nature, to see how mad the most 
sensible philosophical people are on this melancholy occa* 
sion. Even the devotees have forgot their prayers ; the old 
chevaliers of the Croix St. Louis, are so vaUant on the occasion, 
that they threaten to exterminate the whole upstart Legion of 
Honour with a discharge from their snuff boxes-*-and such is the 
universal agitation, that there is not a barber in Paris, that can 
shave the smoothest face, without drawing blood. Even I, re- 
publican as I am-— even I — ^with shame do I confess it, am bit- 
ten — infected — ever since I was lucky, or unlucky, enough—^ 
which thou wilt — to get a ticket. Ever since, I have been 
plunging into trouble and expense to prepare for this honour, 
which I intend shall last me all my life, if the good people of 
Paris are not loyal, after all the pains and expense incurred to 
treat them to a fine show, and give them a subject of conversa- 
tion, they deserve never to have another king as long as they 
live. 

I set out to-morrow for Rheims, which is one hundred and 
twenty miles. A pretty good distance to go and see a raree- 
show. But I will be revenged when I come home among you, 
by giving you such lofty descriptions of the duke of Nor&um- 
berland's coat, and prince Esterhazy's breeches, as shall ren- 
der all the coats and breeches of the new world, little better 
than nought. This privilege of astonishing people, after all, 
I believe is one of the greatest pleasures arising from travelling. 
But for all this, I sometimes catch myself thinking I should be 
doing better at home. ¥ our affectionate, &c. . 

Paris, June 10, 1825. 

As it is a satisfaction to know that one's letters have got to 

hand, I follow your good example, and mention the receipt of 

your letter, dated the 9th of April. Here is the 10th of June, 

and hearii^ one of the Havre packets of the Ist of May is in. 
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I every day, when I come home to my lodgings, Ipok on my table 
for a budget of letters. You can conceive, at this moment 
particularly, how much my thoughts turn to the contents of 
those now expected, and how many conjectures I make of good 
and evil, according to the state of mind I happen to be in. 

I am afraid you have relied too much on the calculation of 
my movements. I recollect mentioning I was to leave England 
for the coronation, and concluded you^ would direct to Paris 
from the first of May. My letters may have gone by the way 
of England, which will detain them a good deah 

I got back from the great coronation, about a week ago. The 
king went through the ceremony with much apparent content 
and devotion. While he was kneeUng at the feet of the arch- 
bishop of Rheims, dressed in his splendid canonicals, I could not 
help thinking the latter looked and acted like the greatest man 
of the two. There was something ii^ the spiritual pride that 
glanced through his apparent humility, that reminded me of the 
day when kings played the groom, and held the pope's stirrups. 
They might be worse employed. The king caitie near losing 
his life, by his horses running away with the silt coach, with 
which the Sagacious and loyal animals were, IsUf^ose, so de- 
lighted, that they forgot what they were about. All Paris was 
in horrible consternation at the danger of the king. They would 
never have forgiven him, had he broke his neck and defrauded 
them of the coronation. There was little else worthy of note 
at the ceremony of crowning the king, except the dresses. 
The dutchess of Northumberland was so loaded with diamonds 
and finery, that she could not walk — she hobbled along, and that 
was all. His grace of Nori;humberland took the field against 
prince Esterhazy the German envoy, whose diamond coat is 
still remembered in England. They pxtt me in mind, of the 
Fairy Tales, where you know the heroes and princesses have 
so many jewels and fine clothes, that the little children who read 
about them are quite delighted. 

It is affirmed that this show will cost his grace a hundred 
thousand guineas. The worst of it is, that after going to all this 
expense, and making a speech half French, and half English, 
etiquette would not permit of his dining even in the same room 
with the king. Pm sure he paid dear enough, for such a whistle 
as that. Rumour says, his grace was something wroth, and 
talked of riding a foray against ^' Le Bien-Aim^,'' to the tune 
of Chevy Chase. The whole affair was a mere ceremony, 
without the accompaniment of that sentiment, which in the 
ages of ignorance and superstition, gave to it a degree of digni- 
ty and subUmity. It is impossible, f should think, that any pre- 
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judkes o( habit or educatioiii can work upon eoli^teiied and 
Inflecting minds, to view with any feeling but that of ridicule, 
ceremonies that have lost their authority and influence even 
over the most ignorant, and which are now but the vulgar means 
and instruments of day^/iling and amusing the people, muchUke 
the spectacles at the theatres. 

The papers are fuU of accounts of the loving reception his 
majesly met with in his route. But things did not appear exactiy 
in that li^ to eye witnesses. In general, when he passed througjb 
the crowds, you could hear a tew solitary cries of ^' vive le 
roi,^' which by the tones seemed tocome from the throats of noi- 
sy bovs. So striking was this neglect, that when I looked at him 
with his good natured fece, nodding, and bowing, and smiling, — 
and beard and saw no mark of kindness in return, I got some no*- 
tion of his thoughts and feeling?, and actually pitied him. For a 
moment I felt as if I could almost have struck a blow for 
mcmarchy myself. But perhaps, as is often the case, my compas- 
sion was misplaced. I dare say he has one of those happy 
minds, on good terms with itself, and free from all suspicions — 
all thewreUrbed imagii^ations of insult, neglect, and contempt, — 
indulgii^ fondly in the thought that he is^ as they all tell bun, 
the idol of his people. . 

At the commencement of his reign, or, in other words, when 
the people knew nothing about him, his intentions or his mea- 
sures, the Frepch, with their quick crazy heads, as they are apt to 
do, concluded that they had got just such a king as they wanted. 
Thev concluded he would do little or nothing — ^and in the eyes 
of all reasonable men, King Log is not the worst sample of a 
king by any means. They accordingly went to work and 
made a deity of him ; christened him ^' Le Bien Aim^,'' and 
by way of a greater compliment than all these, compared him 
with ^' Hepri Quatre,^' the only king of the family that even 
the most loyal Frenchman thinks it worth while to say much 
about at present. If he bowed his head, it was like the great 
Henry— if he lauded, it was like the great Henry — and if he 
fell asleep in the middle of a memorial, it was so like the 
great Henry. 

His first act, the pretended restoration of the liberty of the 
press, was very popular. But the indemnity bu^ipess has 
changed things terribly. They say he has robbed the nation 
of its money, and bestowed upon it in return the liberty of 
complainii^. The way they got this bill through the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, was by exerting all possible influence in pro- 
curing a> majority of emigrants to be chosen at the last election. 
They succeeded, and the vote for indemnification was carried 
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by the very persons who are to share the money. The trick 
has been discovered, and " Le Bien Aim6" is. no longer like 
" Henri Quatre," except in the eyes of the emigrants vtho are 
to pocket the indemnity. He will, 1 suspect, have to do a 
great many clever things, before he can work himself up again 
with the nation. But what of that ? — Apropos, there were only 
four Americans saw the coron?ition, of whom I was one — 
think of that, and bite thy nails with mortal envy ! 

I am now satisfied with the glories of this world, and know 
exactly what is the extent of all the combined powers of the 
holy alliance of frippery, trumpery, and mummery. I am 
now ready to go on my grand tour, and shall get through as 
soon as I can, so as to get back to Paris in February, or as 
I hope in January, as I expect to get tired of putting my nose 
into every old pile of stone and mortar. I shall then have 
nothing to detain me, but a trip to Ireland and Scotland, which 
I intend shall be a flying one, and then for the good land of 
liberty and a quiet home. 

Yours aflectionately. 



RECOLLfiCTIONS. 

My youth was happy — I was full 
Of joyous leaping spirits ;— ^Earth, 

In all my dreams, looked beautiful — 

My step was joy — my voice was mirth—* 

My tears were few and transient. Who 
Can look upon his earlier years. 
And reckon back his joys and fears — 

His dreams so false, yet happy, too ; 
His expectations bright and bland ; 
His promises, things traced in sand ; 
His first young love — the only thing 
Which can escape Time's withering ; 
His father's manly tenderness — 
His mother's love ; and yet repress. 
Ay, though he hath not wept for years^ 
The gush, the flood of blissful tear« ? 

I said my youth was happy — ^yet 

I had some hours of shadowed thought ; 
Some hues from darker passions caught \ 

Some feelings I may not forget. 

I have been wandering, when the sky 
Was black with tempest — when the air 
Vol. I. 31 
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Was rent by the loud Thunderer ; 
And I have felt that I could die, 
To join the dreadful uproar. Storm 

Has been at times mj passionate, 

My ardent love ; and 1 have sate 
And wept that I was such a worm. 

Having no power a part to bear 

With Heaven's avenging minister. 

I have had softer feelings : Night 
Hath pour'd her flood of silver light 
Into my very soul ; and wings 
Have come in my imaginings. 
And fann'd the fever of my brow. 
1 do remember even now, 
How I have gaz'd, till soul and eye 
Were fix'd in deep idolatry ! 

And I have gaz'd on woman's eye. 

And kindled at its hallowed fire ; 
And felt her fresh breath stealing by. 

With tones as sweet as Tubal's lyre. — 
And I have seen her bosom swelling. 

To hear the softly whispered vow. 
As if the soul, in its deep dwelling. 

Were all too full for stillness now; 
And then 1 felt as every drop 

Of my heart's blood were backward rushing. 
And whelming spirit, life, and hope, 

In its most wild tumultuous gushing. 
Oh ! I do worship woman — bright, 

High-soul'd and lovely woman — age 
Grows gay while living in her light ; 

And youth forgets his heritage 
^ rom Eden and his Parent's fall. 
Deeming love's dream — his Heaven — ^his all. 

I never interchang'd with men 

My deeper feelings — 1 have kept 
My sanctuary closest, when 

Their eyes would scan it. They ne'er wept 
As I would wish to weep — they never 

Have felt a longing wish to die ; 
But feel as they could live for ever 

In this world's hollow pageantry— 
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How can 1 hold communion ? Still 

It sickens at the heart to keep 
Its fountain sealed. Its waters will — 

Ay, must, or the swell'd heart will hreak — 
Flow full and freely. J have felt 

As I would give a world to shed 
One hurning tear ; and yet have dwelt 

As if I were among the dead, 
Myself the only living thing, 
Left of a total withering. 

And yet there is a pride in feeling 

That thoughts are mine they never knew ^ 
That Uiough my heart may need their healing, 

Grief never will the soul subdue^ 
There is a pride in self-communion 

On things men cannot feel nor share — 
In soaring on a nobler pinion. 

To some bright hon>e of purer air 
Where man hath. never been. They waken 

Such thoughts as these — an enei^y 
A spirit that will not be shaken. 

Ere frail mortality shall die. 
They make man nobler than his race, 

And give expansion, strength, to thought ; 
The tears they start leave not a trace, 

For they are fragrant tears, and fraught- 
With soothing power — they head and bless 
The spirit in its loneliness. 

I have a nameless feeling, when 

I hear sweet music. I can find 
No sympathy but silence then^ — 

No kindred eye, or kindred mind, 
To give me back my thoughts. Men are 

Too tame, too passionless — they deem 
My hoUer feelings singular, 

My heart's delirious joys a dream^ — 
Myself, a strange enthusiast — Still 

It is a source of pride to me. 

To feel my blood tumultuously 
Careering at the minstrel's will ; 
To feel the warm, unbidden tears. 

Press gently through the lash ; and know, 
That though they shame my manlier years, 

They have a luxury in their flow, 
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Too high for their conception* Strange 

That minds of an immortal birth, 
FormM through the universe to range, 

Should BO ignobly cling to earth, 
Having no passion, but of sense ; 

No eye for their souPs loveliness ; 
No hate for their frame^s impotence ; 

D^raded, slothful, powerless, 
Just living, and no more ; like worms, 
Wasting the earth their life deforms. 

I have met here and there a heart. 

Whose passion-pulses beat like mine ; 
Some few, who liv'd like me, apart, 

And learned their feelings to enshrine, 
Like holy things. I have livM years , 

In one short hour, spent blissfully 
In their communion — mingling tears. 

Till I had been content to die, 
My spirit was so chastened. One 

I do remember now-a maid 
Whose voice came o'er me like a tone 

From some lost Peri. I have said 
How much I worshipped melody ; 

And sure I am, that all the strings 
Mine ear hath ever heard, will die. 

Ay, fade from my rememberings, 
E'er I forget that tone. We parted, * 

I fear — for ever ; for her cheek. 
Save when some thought the life-blood started. 

Wore not the fresher hues, which speak 
Of life's continuance. Her eye 

Was fraught with too much eloquence ; 

Its full, fixed look was too intense, 
Too passionate — not soon to die. 

She mtist fade soon^ — Oh ! how the flowers. 
The brightest flowers of earth, do fall ! 

How young that hollow grave devours 
Life's fairest hope ! How soon that pall. 
Like Heaven's broad mantle, covereth all ! 

Rov. 
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CrITK^UE ON CBRTAIN PaSSAGBS IN DaNTE* 

(Continued.) 

[We again call the attention of amateurs to this critique. In the 
present instance, the explanation offered is one of the happiest we have 
ever seen.] 

Gentlemen, 

Among the arguments I offered, in my last communication, 
to support the interpretation I proposed, of the thirtieth line 
of the first canto of Dante's Inferno, I omitted to call your at- 
tention to the thirty-first line : 

And lo ! not far from the hill's first ascent — * 

which not only points out the place of the first appearance of 
the panther, hut shows conclusively that Dante had not yet 
reached the "cominciar delP erta" — the h^inning or foot of 
the ascent ; hecause the interjection eceo is almost always used 
to denote tiie time and place of the first appearance of a new 
ohject, or the first occurrence of a new event. If Dante 
was prevented fVom going further by the ^' panther,'' when this 
panther was only ^' qtiasi al cominciar dell' erta," it follows of 
course that Dante had not yet arrived at the foot of the hill, 
his progress towards Jt being intercepted by the panther. — 
I now pass on to another passage, which appears to me to have 
been always strangely misunderstood. 

Inf. Cant. III. v. 109, 111. 

Caron dimonio, con occhi di bragia 
Loro accennando tutte le raccoglie, 
Batte col remo qualunque s' adagia. 

The commentators have uniformly made batte an active 
verb, and have agreed to consider this last line as meanii^ — 
that Charon, impatient at the delay. 

Beats soundly with his oar the loitering shades! 

Let us see how this strange commentary is supported by the 
context. At verse 71, Dante seeing a great number of souls 
collecting on the bank of a river, turns to his conductor, saying, 

r 

Master, give me to know what souls are these. 
And what is that which makes them seem, (for so 
Even through this feeble light to me they seem) 
In such swift koHe to pass from shore to shore. 

At verse 111, 117, these souls, which according to the com- 
mentators, require the stimulus of Charon's oar, (a long oar 
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by the way, be must bave bad,) are described in the beautiful 
sunilitudes of Dante, as hastening to the boat 

Like autumn foliage dropping to the ground, 
Or falcoot stooping to the fowler's call.* 

Again, at verse 124, Vii^il says that these ^ lazy' souls, who, 
like asses at a ferry, must, it seems, be beaten with an oar to 
make them move, are always eager to get over ; because, to use 
the poet's own strong language. 

The justice of their Judge so pricks them on, 
That fear is lost in longing. 

Surely, such a commentary has no need of comment. The 
following is the explanation I would otTer* Charon, says the 
poet, 

With eyes of fire, and guiding glance and sign 
Gathers them all together. 

With what sign? — The answer, one would think was ob- 
vious enough: the 'grim ferryman' batle col remo; — strikes 
with his oar, — and then — qvalunque 5' adagia — each one 
takes his seat in Charon's barque,t and that willingly, and even 
eagerly ; becau^ in the words of Dante, above translated. 

La divina giustizia gli sprona 
Si che la tema si volge in disio. 

Lh da Pante. 



THE DIVISION or THE EARTH. 

From the German of SchiUer, 

Take ye the world, cried Jove from heaven's far height 
To mortals : — take all things to keep, or spend ; 

I give them for your heritance and right. 

But share them all, as loving friend with friend. 

* Come d' autunno si levan le foglie 

L' una appresso dell' altra, infin che '1 ramo 

Rende alia terra tutte le sue spoglie ; 
Similemente il mal seme d' Adamo 

GittanH di quel lito ad una ad una 

Per cenni, com' augel per suo richiamo. 

f This is certainly one of the significations ofadagiarsi, which means 
not only to walk adagio ot slowly, but to sit a suo agio — at one's ease — in 
a convenient or reclining posture. This is, in all probability , the meaning 
of the word as it occurs in Petrarch. Part I. Canzoxt. v. St. iii* vers. 10« 

II Pastor l^c.*- 

Ivi senza pensier s' adagia e dorrae. 
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To seize his part, in busy haste, uprose 

Both young and old, whoever had but hands ; 

The hunter through the forest lordly goes, 
The farmer claims the produce of the lands. 

The merchant with rich wares his houses loads, 

The abbot takes the generous old wine. 
The king bars up the bridges and the roads, 

And loud proclaims — A tithe of all is mine. 

At last, when the division all was o'er, 

From some far-distant spot the poet came ; 

He came too late ! for there was nothing more ; 
A jealous owner rose each gift to claim. 

Alas! alas! Shall I then, I of all 

Thy truest offspring, be forgot alone ? 
Thus to the God did he complaining call, 

And threw himself before Jove's awful throne. 

If in the land of dreams thou wo uld'st delay, 
Replied the God, then quarrel not with me ; 

Where wast thou when the world was given away ? 
1 was, replied the gentle bard, with thee. 

Mine eye hung dazzled on thy features bright. 
Mine ear upon thy heavens' sweet harmonies ; 

Forgive the soul, that blinded with thy light, 
Lost all on earth, to revel in the skies. 

What shall I do ? says Jove ; I've nought to give, 
The harvest, market, chase, no more are mine ; 

But dost thou wish with me in heaven to live. 
Come when thou wilt, my home, that heaven, is thine. 



EXTRACT OP A LETTER FROM AN ARTIST IN LONDON, TO HIS 

FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 
DEAR FRIEND, LoNDON, May 13tll, 1825. 

I believe it will give you some pleasure to hear of my safe 
arrival in this place. I had a pleasant and quick passage of 
twenty-four days to this city; from New-York to Havre, 
in twenty-three days. I have visited, since here, the royal exhi- 
bition at Somerset House several times. I am much gratified 
with the pictures, particularly with Turner's painting of the 
Harbor of Dieppe, which I shall not attempt, because I am 
not able, to describe. There are some sea-beach scenes, by Col- 
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lins, who 18 an exceedingly clerer artist, and finishes 
much beauty and truth* He does not possess as much power 
as Turner, but his finish is better. In History there is Hilton 
who stands first. He has a picture representing Christ crucified, 
and'with dioms, which is wonderfully fine, and would do credit 
to any age. It was purchased by the British Institution, for 
1000 Guineas. A picture representing a combat between two 
men, one of whom has had his sword broken, and is struck down 
on his knees, but still struggling, and a female endeavouring to 
save his life, is a very beautiful thing, in the Venetian style of 
coloring; and was painted bv Mr. Etty. The deliverance of 
the children of Israel from the Egyptian host, who are over- 
whelmed by the sea, is a painting of true epic character, by 
Danby. In the cabinet line of painting, Messrs. Wilkie and 
Leslie stand unrivalled, altiiough there are many respectable 
painters in that line. They have only one picture each. Mr. 
Leslie's is a scene from Shakspeare — Master Slender, assisted 
by Shallow, courting Anne Page ; for character, coloring and 
expression, it is really iwlmirable. Indeed, Leslie is near the 
top, and will soon be ujpl Mr. Wilkie's picture represents a 
Highland Family. I wiU merely say, that it is every way 
worthy of him. In animals, Mr. Ward has the reputation of 
being first ; but, in my opinion, Landseer, son of the engraver 
by that name, is the best. Landseer finishes with a fine, 
delicate^ yet decided pencil. Mr. Ward paints his pictures un- 
necessarily rough. The efiect is forcible and fine, if the spec- 
tator can get at sufficient distance ; but speaking distance will 
not answer. I think that the paintings of the English School are 
unnecessarily coarse without justification in the result. Of most 
of the works of the English Painters, we may say, "'Tis dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view.'' I have seen some real 
Claudes, and do not find the British artists justified in their abuse 
of colours by that master, or by Titian or Rubens. In portrait 
Sir T. Lawrence is prodigious; his painting is poetry. There 
are many very fine painters in the portrait line : Sir William 
Beachy for instance, Jackson, Philips, Shee, Pekersgill, and 
some others who excel, besides a host of indifferent painters 
of the human face divine. The society of water-colour 
painters have an exhibition, and I was astonished to find to 
what perfection that branch of painting has been carried. It 
almost rivals ml pictures, of every subject, simple or complex; 
is equally as well managed, and that with a freedom too, which 
I supposed belonged only to oil colours. I am certain, how- 
ever, that there is much trick in producing effects in water 
painting. 
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I have visited many collections of a pubKc character, but 
have not seen any private collections^. I find it difficult to get 
sight of them, not being of the privileged order* I shall go to 
Paris next week to spend some time ; how long 1 know not ; 
it will depend on the facilities I may find to acquire knowledge 
in my profession. I have seen some prints by Woollet, but 
they are scarce, and difficult to be obtained. 

Yours, &c. 



WILD BIRDS, WILD BIRDS ! 

Wild birds, wild birds ! ye rejoice mine eye. 
For ye tell that the rose-wreathed Spring is nigh, 
And your warblings fall on my charmed ear 
Like the wafted notes of some happier sphere, 
Where all beneath, around, above, 
Is breathing of peace, and joy, and love. 

Wild birds ! ye come in the year's young prime, 
That " greenest spot" on the waste of time ; 
And when, in the bloom of our summer bowers, 
Ye have sported away the sunny hours. 
It is but to lift the light wing, and away ! 
To a milder clime, and a brighter day. 

So, from the clouds of earth and time, 

Be it ours to pass to that better clime. 

Where night never gathers, and storms never blight, 

For God and the Lamb are its joy and light — 

Who, from that bosom of boundless bliss. 

Would return, wild birds ! to a world like this ? 

DiGAMMA. 



LINES ON REVISITING THE COUNTRY. 

I stand upon my native hills again, 

Broad, round, and green, that in the southern sky, 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 

Orchards and beechen forests, basking lie ; 
While deep the sunless glens are scooped between. 
Where brawl o'er shallow beds the streams unseen. 

A lisping voice and glancing eyes are near. 
And ever-restless steps of one who now 

Gathers the blossoms of her fourth bri^t year. 
There plays a gladness o'er her fair young hvovr 
Vol. I. 32 
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As breaks the varied scene upon ber sijgbt. 
Upheaved and spread in verdure and in ligbt. 

For I have taught her with delighted eye, 
To gaze upon the mountains — ^to behold 

With deep affection, the pure ample sky. 
And clouds along its blue abysses rolled ; 

To love the song of waters, and to hear 

The melody of winds with charmed ear. 

Here I am scaped the city^s stifling heat, 

Its horrid sounds and its polluted air ; 
And, where the season^s milder fervors beat, 

And gales, that sweep the forest borders, bear 
The song of bird, and sound of running stream, 
Am come awhile to wander and to dream. 

Ay, flame thy fiercest — sun ! — ^thou canst not wake 
In this pure air, the plague that walks unseen; 

The maize leaf and the maple bough but take 
From thy fierce heats a deeper glossier green ; 

The mountain wind, that faints not in thy ray. 

Sweeps the blue steams of pestilence away. 

The mountain wind — most spiritual thing of all 
The wide earth knows — when, in the sultry time, 

He stoops him from his vast cerulean hall, 
He seems the breath of a celestial clime ; 

As if from heaven's wide-opened gates did flow 

Health and refreshment on the world below. B* 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ArUf Science f and Philosophy, 

Lectures on Geology ; being Outlines of the Science ; delivered in the 
New- York Athene urn in the year 1825. By Jer. Van Rensselaer, M. D. 
Associate, and Lecturer on Geology to the Atheneuro ; Member of the 
Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh ; Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Naples ; of the Linnean Society— of tho 
Society of Encouragement, and of the Medico-physical Society, Paris; 
Director of the American Academy of Fine Arts; Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Lyceum of Natural History, and of the New- Vork Horticul- 
tural Society — Secretary of the Literary and Philosophical Society, and 
Member of the Historical Society, New-York ; Member of the Society of 
Natural Hi«»tory, Leipzic— of the Society for Promotion of Arts, and 
Corre:ipondpnt of the Lyceum, Albany. Svo. pp. 358. New-York. 
E. Bliss fy E. fThite, 

A Catalogue of American Minerals, with their Localities ; including 
all which ate known to exist in the United States and British Provinces, 
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and having the towns, counties and districts in each state and province 
arranged alphabetically. With an Appendix, containing additional 
localities and a tabular view. By Samuel Robinson, M. D. Member 
of the American Geological Society. One volume 8vo. Cuwmin^s^ 
HiUiard ^ Co. Boston. 

A System of Pyrotechny. Comprehending the Theory and Practice, 
with the application of Chemistry ; designed for exhibition and for war. 
In four parts. Containing an account of the substances used in fire- 
works ; the instruments, utensils, and manipulations ; fire- works for ex- 
iiibition and military pyrotechny. Adapted to the military and naval 
officer, the man of science, and artificer. By James Cutbush, A. S. 
U. S. A. One vol. 8vo. Clara F. Cuthush, Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences. 
£dited by N. Chapman, M. D., W. P. Dewees, M. D., and John D. 
God man, 51. D. No. 1, New Series. H. C, Carey ^ /. Lea. Phi- 
ladelphia. 

An Address delivered at the opening of the Eleventh Exhibition of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, Pjlay 10th, 18£5. By William Beach Law- 
rence. 8vo. James V. Seaman, 

Five Hundred Questions, selected from a full course of Illustrations 
and experiments upon Chemistry. Applied to the Useful Arts, given 
at the Agricultural Seminary at Derby, Connecticut ; with a short state- 
ment of the Course of Instruction. ISlmo. New-Haven. 

An Essay on the Manufacture of Straw Bonnets, containing an His- 
torical Account of the introduction of the manufacture, &c. : with moral, 
political, and miscellaneous remarks. 18mo. pp 69. Providence, 
Bamum, Field fy Co. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts. Conducted by Benjamin 
Silliman. Vol. IX. No. II. June, 18£5 New-Haven. 

The Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. No. XI. Bosto^i. 
Cummin^Sy HUHard 4r Co. 

Elements of Geometry, by A M. Legendre, Member of the Institute 
and the Legion ofHonour,of the Royal Societv of London, kc. Trans- 
lated from the French for the use of the students of the Tniversity at 
Cambridge, New England, by John Farrar, professor of mathematics 
and natural philosopy. Second edition, corrected and enlarged 8vo. 
pp. $24. Boston. Cummtng9f HtUiard Sc Co. 

Fauna Americanai being a Description of the Mammiferous Animals 
inhabiting North America. By Richard Harlan, M. D. Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy, he. 1 vol. 8vo. Price $^. 

The Drama. 

Montgomery ; or the Falls of Montmorency ; A Drama, in three acts. 
By Henry I. Finn. JFeUs ^ Lilly, Bostoi^. 

EducfUion. 

The New Federal Calculator, or Scholar's Assistant ; containing the 
most concise and accurate rules for performing the operatic s in com- 
mon arithmetic, together with numerous examples under each of the 
rules, varied sq as to make them conformable to almost every kind of 
business, for the use of schools and xsounting houses. By Thomas T; 
Smiley, teacher. One volume 12mo. Jbiin Gr^^, Philadelphia 

The American Penman, comprising the Art of Writing, Plain and 
Ornamental. Designed as a standard work, for the use of schools. 
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Wiittflii anO engraved by Eleazer Uuntington, author of all introdaction 
to the art of penmanship, Uc, Hartford, £. Huntinglon. 

A Polyglot of the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Greek, Latin, Englith, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Oarnian Lanicuages, reduced to one com- 
mon rule of Syntax, Sic. with an extensive Index, intended to siroplifj 
the study of the languages. By Samuel Barnard. 8vo. pp. Sit. New- 
York. fVUdtr ^ Camfifdl 

A Complete Key to Saiiley's Arithmetic, entitled, The Federal Calcu- 
lator, or Scholar's Assistant, Uc. By T. T. Smiley, teacher, author of 
School Geography, Uc. Philadelphia. L Grigg. 

History and Biography, 

Memoir of the Life of Josiah Quincy, Jun. of Massachusetts : by his 
son, Josiah Quincy. 8vo. Boston. CummingSf HiUiard if Co. 

Correspondence of Lord Byron, with a Friend, including his Letters 
to bis Mother, written from Portugal, Spain, Greece, and the shores of 
the Mediterranean, in 1809, 1810, and 1811. One volume ISnio. h. 
C. Cartyy Sr /• ^<>f Philadelphia. 

A Review of the Efforts and Progress of Nations, during the last 
twenty-five years. By T. C. L. De Sisinondi. Translated from the 
French, by Peter S. Duponceau. 8vo. IJarrisou H^U^ Philadelphia. 

The History of New-England, from 1630 to 1649. By John Win- 
throp, first Governor of Massachusetts, with notes by James Savage, with 
an elegant engraving of the author. Vol. I. 8vo. Price (S, Boston. 

A Particular Account of the Battle of Bunker, or Breed's Hill, on the 
17th of June, 1775. By a Citizen of Boston. 8vo. Boston. Cum- 
minga, HiUiard <Sr Co, 

The History of Boston. No XI. Boston. ^, Bovftn, 

Annals of Portsmouth, comprising a Period of Two Hundred Years, 
from the first settlement of the town ; with biographical sketches of 
a few of the most respectable Inhabitants. By Nathaniel Adams. Ports-* 
mouth. Published by the author 

Life of the Marquis de la Fayette, Mrijor General in the Service of 
the United States of America, in the war of the revolution. By Ro- 
bert Wain, Junr. Philadelphia /. P, Ayrts. One vol. $vo. Em- 
bellished with an elegant likeness of La Fayette. 

Law, 

Digest of the Cases decided in the Supreme Judicial Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, from March, 1816, to October, 1823, 
inclusive, as contained in the five last volumes of Tyng's, and the first 
of Pickering** Reports, with the names of the cases, and a table of the 
titles and references. To which is added, a digested index of the uainea 
of the cases in the eighteen volumes of Massachusetts Reports By 
Stephen Metcalf One volume octavo. Boston, Richardson if Lord. 

An Address to the Members of the Bar of Suflfblk, Massachusetts, at 
their stated meeting on the first Tuesday of March, 18S5. By William 
Sullivan 8vo. Cummings. HiUiard Sc Co, 

Trial of Moses Parker, James Buckland, Joseph Wade, WilJiam 
Walker, Cornelius HoJlv, Abraham Potts, and Noah Doremus, on an 
indictment for the murder of David R. Lambert, on the 3d of June, 
1825, at a court of Oyer and Terminer, held in and for the city and 
county of New -York, on the third Monday of June, 1825, befoie the 
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Hon. Ogden Edwards, Judge of the first circuit. 8vo. H. Spectr, 
New-York, 

Trial of Amos Furnald for the Murder of Alfred Furnald, before the 
Superior Court of Judicature, boldeti at Dover, within and for the coun- 
ty of Strafford and State of New-Hampshire, on the first Tuesday in 
February, A. D 18S5, Reported by Richard Ely. 8vo. pp. 127. 

Report of the Committee on Laws to the ("orporation of the i 'ity of 
New-York, on the subject of interment within the populous parts of the 
city. Read and adopted at a special meeting of the said corporation 
on the 9th of June, 1825, and published by their order. MahUm Day. 

Medicine, 

The Carolina Journal of Medicine, Science, and Agriculture. Vol. I. 
No. 1. Charleston. Gray is<: Ellis. 

The New- York Medical and Physical Journal, Nos. XlI-~XIV. Ed- 
ited by John B. Beck, >l. D , fee. 8vft. E. Miss Bf E. Whiu. 

Elements of Phisiology. By. A Richerand. Translated from the 
French by G. I. M, De Lys, M. D. With notes and a copious appen- 
dix. By James Copland, M. D. 1 vol. 8vo. WE Dean, New- 
York. 

New- York Monthly Chronicle of Medicine and Surgery, No. 12. E, 
Blm and E, White, 

The Carolina Journal of Medicine, Science, and Agriculture, con- 
ducted by Thomas Y. Simons, M. D. and William Michel, M. D Vol. 
I. No. II. for January, 1825. 

The Philadelphia Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences 
No. XIX. Philadelphia. Carey ^ Lea, 

Miscellaneous, 
The American Journal of Letters, Christianity, and Civil Affairs A 

Speech Delivered before the Overseers of Harvard College, February 
3d, 1825, in behalf of the resident instructors of the college with an in 
Uoduction. By Andrew Norton. 8vo. CummingSy Hiliiard 8f Co. 

On the Aim of the Order of the Freemasons. Translated from the 
GeTman. By — — • Om vol. 12n>o. E «• E. Hosf^d, Albany. 

An Oiation dehvered at Concord, April the Nineteenth, 825 Bv 
Edward Everett. 8vo. Boston. Cummings. HiUiard, S, Co * 

The African Repository and Colonial Journal. Vol. I. No II for 
April, 1825. 

B„^wir"'^°"*'V''* '^.^*"'^' Obligations, and Form of a Civil Oath. 
By Wiiliam Craig Brownlee, D. D. 8vo. pp 44. 

An Address to the Members of tlie Bar of Suffolk, Mass, at their se 
cond meeting, on the first Tuesday of March. 1824. By William Sulli. 
van. 8vo pp. 71 Dedham, Mass. 

^n'^r °/v °II •n*'«'*'">°^ ®!"*"' I^ Fayette, deKvered in his pre- 
«e m w^n ''""''^*lY tl*' «*'«[«»'•«♦ "fthe Grand Lodge of Tennes- 

B«?.l!!f '®'u^'""'M-, *''°-. PP »*• Nashville, Tennessee. 

Review of a pamphlet, entiUed "A Report of the Evidence in the 
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Case, John Atkins, Appellant, ?s. Calvin Saneer et al. Executors, rela- 
tive to t|ie Will of the late Mrs. Badger, of Natick, &c. By Thomas 
Noyes. 8vo pp. 71. Dedham, Mass. 

Address delivered befoie the Alumni of Columbia College, on the 4th 
of May, 1825, in the Chapel of the College. By Clement C.Moore, 
A. M. 8vo. pp. 67. New^York. £. Blias ^ E. fVhiU. 

The Leper of Aost. Translated from the French of Lemaistre. Itmo. 
pp. 37. Cummtti^f , HiUiard 4r Co. 

An Address delivered at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the 
Bunker Hill K:onument. By Daniel Webster. 8vo. Boston. Cum- 
ming9t HilUard ^ Co. pp. 40. 

The Order of Exercises in the chapel of Transylvania University. A 
Collection of Original Pieces in honor of the Arrival of General La- 
fayette. ISmo. pp. 16 Lexington, Kentucky. 

Philadelphia Magazine, No. V. Philadelphia. 

An Exposition of the Facts and Circumstances which justified the Ex- 
pedition to Foxardo, and the consequences thereof; together with the 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry thereon, held by order of the Ho- 
norable the Secretary of the Navy. By D. Porter, bvo pp. 107. Wash- 
ington. Davia k Force 

Memoir read before the Historical Society of the State of New-Tork, 
December 31, 1816. By R. Benson. Second edition, with Notes. 
New- York. 0\lder &l CampbdL 

Remarks on the Proceedings at Concord. New-Hampshire, on the 
Subject of Internal Improvement. 8vo. Price 20 cents. Boston. 

An Essay on the Study and Pronunciation of the Greek and Latin 
Languages. By William White, A. M. 

Notes on Virginia. By Thomas Jefferson. A new edition. 1 Vol. 
12mo. Philadelphia. Cany k Lea* 

An Address delivered to the American Friendly Association, on their 
Third Anniversary, being the 22d of February, 1825. By Faiieuil Hunt. 
Published by request. 12mo. pp. 14 Charleston, S. C 

Boston Monthly Magazine. No. I. June, 1825 Boston. 

Tiews on the subject of Internal Improvement, Steam Boats on the 
Susquehanna, &lc. By William Hollins. Nos. I. b 11. Baltimore. 
EUtng AKckle. 

A Lecture, being the second of a Series of Lectures, introductory to 
a Course of Lectures, now delivering in the University of Maryland. 
By David Hoffman. Published at the request of the faculty of law. 8vo. 
pp. 50. Baltimore. John />. Toif. 

North American Review. No. 48. July, 1825 

The Inquisition, examined by an Impartial Reviewer. No. I. New- 
York. Thomas O. Conner. 

The New-Jersey Monthly Magazine, for April, 1825. Edited by 
Thomas S. Wiggins Vol. I No I. 8vo. pp. 32. Belvidere. 

The Long Island Journal of Philosophy and Cabinet of Variety. 
Conducted by Samuel Fleet, assisted by a number of literary gentlemen. 
Vol. I No III. Jnly, 1825. 8vo. pp 50. Huntiugton, L I 

An Introduction to Algebra, upon the Inductive method of Instruc- 
tion. By Warren Colburn, author of " First Lessons in Arithmetic,'' 
&c. 12mo. pp. 172. Boston. Cummif^a^ HiUiard 4* Co. 
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Novels. 

The Christian Indian ; or, Times of the First Settlers First of a 
Series of American Tales. I vol. l^mo pp. 251. New-York. CoUins 
4r Hannay. 

The Travellers a Tale. Designed for young people. By the author 
of Redwood. One vol. 18mo. £. Bliss 4r JS. White, 

Redfield ; a Long Island Tale, of the Seventeenth Century. One 
vol. 12rao. WUder S( CamphtU, 

New Moral Tales, Selected and Translated from the French of Ma- 
dam De Genlis. By an American. One vol. 13mo, Wilder ^ 
CampbeU. 

The Journals of Madam Knight, and the Rev. Mr. Buckingham, 
from the original manuscripts. VVritten in 1764 &t 1710. 

Female Quixotism: Exhibited in the Romantic Opinions, and Ex- 
travagant Adventures of Dorcasina Sheldon. In two volumes 18rao. 
Boston, / P. Peaslee, 

Resignation ; an American Novel. By a Lady. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Concord, N H. Jacob B. Moore. 

Stranger of the Valley ; or, Louisa and Adelaide. An American 
Tale. By a Lady. £ vols. ISrao. pp. 241 and £18. New- York. 

Poetry, 

Ode for the Celebration of Bunker Hill, at the Laying of the Monu- 
mental Stone, June 17, 18£5. By Granville Mellen. 8vo. pp. 16. 
Boston. 

Poems by John Turvill Adams. One volume ISmo- A. H. MaU- 
by ic Co. New Haven. 

The Pleasures of Friendship, and other Poems. By Dr. James 
M'Henry. l£mo. Philadelphia. A. R. Poole. 

Politics and Political Economy. 

Two Discourses on a New System of Society ; as delivered in the 
Hall of Representatives of the U. States, in presence of the President of 
the United States, the Ex-President, Heads of Department, Members of 
Congress, he. on the 15th of February and 7th of March, 18£5. By 
Robert Owen, of New Lanark. 18mo. Atkinson ^ Alexander, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The General Convention of Peace, Amity, Navigation, and Com- 
merce, between the United States of America, and the republic of Co- 
lombia, concluded and signed at Bogotd October 3, 18£4, and ratified at 
Washington, May 31, 18£5. Philadelphia. /. Mortimer. 

A Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the Commerce and 
Navigation of the United States during the year ending on the dOth of 
September, 18£4. 8vo pp. 300. AVashington, D. C. GaiesS^ Seaton. 
Price $i. 

An Essay on Political Economy, by J. R Macculloch of Edinburgh, 
republished from the supplement to the Encyclopedia. With notes, by 
professor M'Vickar of Columbia college. Wilder and CampbeU. 

Theology. 

Prospective Theology or a Peep into Hell. By the Rev. Ephrairn 
Spooney, A. S. S. /. Mortimer, Philad^^lphia. 
A Dissertation on the Divinity of Christ. By William Fowler. 
The Design and the Importance of the Education Society of the Epis- 
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copal Church, in the Diocetsof PenotjrlTania ; a Sermon preached on 
the Evening of Sunday, the 8th May, in St. Stephen's Church, Phila- 
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Art* XXIV. — Account of Experiments to ascertain the length 
of the Seconds Pendulum at Columbia College, Xem^York, 
by Captain Edward Sabine, of the Royal (British) ArHUe^ 
ry, F. R. S« and Honorary Member of the ISstorical, and of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Ke^^York; being 
the second paper in the Transactions of the Literary andPhir 
losophical Society of JViw- York, Vol. 1 L Part L New- York. 
E. BUss & E. White. 1 835. . 

The pendulum is, for many reasons, among the most valiia* 
ble of the instruments employed in the researches and experi* 
ments of physical science. It furnishes by far the most accu- 
rate mode of dividii^ time ; it enables us to ascertain the force 
of gravity at each dmerent point on the sur&ce of the earth, 
and the relation of the intensities of this force at difierent 
places ; and it has been proposed as a standard of universal 
measure. 

The isochronism of the vibrations of pendulous bodies was 
first observed experimentally by the celebrated Galileo ; aikl 
they were shortly afterwards applied by Sanctorius to &e re« 
gulation of time-keepers. But it is to the celebrated Huy- 
gens that we are indebted for a more full exhibition of the prin* 
ciple of their action. 

If a gravitating body of very small dimensions were sus- 
pended by an inflexible rod entirely devoid of weight, it wouU 
constitute what is called a simple pendulum. Such a one, it 
is obvious, cannot in reality exist, but the mathematical pro- 
perties of the instrument may be deduced finom the considera- 
tion of this hypothetical form, and thm extended to the seve* 
lal cases of pendulums of determinate figvres and magnitudes^ 
suspended by rods of weights and dimensions too (peat to be 
neglected. If such a pendulum as we have imagined were 
wi&drawn from the vertical position in which, it would natu- 
rally hang under the action of gilivily, sad then left to itself^ it 

VOL. I. 83 
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would descend in a circular arc to its pristine position, and 

Eassing that, would ascend in an equal and similar arc to a 
eight on the opposite side nearly equal to that whence it 
fell* Were there no resistance from the medium in which the 
motion is performed, or from friction around the point of sus- 
pension, the pendulum would continue to perform vibrations 
or oscillations between these two extreme points* In conse- 
quence, however, of these retarding forces, the arc will gradu- 
ally become less and less, until the pendulum is finally brought 
to rest. As the arc of vibration becomes less, the motion be- 
comes slower, and the time in which the vibrations are per- 
formed varies. In order, then, that the vibrations may be 
perfectly isochronous, it becomes necessary that some mechani- 
cal contrivance be adopted, by which a quantity of motion, 
equal to that abstracted by the retarding forces, shall be re- 
stored at the commencement of each vibration* This purpose 
is in some measure answered by the works and moving power 
of a clock ; a clock also serves to register the number of oscil- 
lations performed by the pendulum. 

The proper adjustment of the moving power to the motion 
lost at each vibration being a problem of great nicety, Huy- 
gens was led to seek for some other method of rendering the 
pendulum an exact measure of equal portions of time* In the 
course of his researches, he discovered that all the arcs of a 
cycloid whose axis is a normal to the horizontal plane, would be 
described by a gravitating body in equal times ; and he was led 
to the. theory of a mechanical contrivance, by which he con- 
ceived a pendulous body might be made to perform its vibra- 
tions in cycloidal arcs. Although this actually failed when it 
was attempted to apply it in practice, yet his discovery was 
not the less valuable ; for we are now provided with means by 
which the vibrations of pendulums in circular arcs of known* 
magnitudes may be reduced to those in a cycloid, whose axis 
is equal to half the length of the pendulum. 

TVhen pendulums are applied to clocks, it is unnecessary to 
determine their absolute length in any known measure. They 
are constructed of lengths not differing much from that which 
by experiment is known to perform vibrations in the space of 
time that they are to mark, and are afterwards experimental- 
ly adjusted. In clocks of the best construction, the arc of vi- 
bration is made very small ; and thus any error that might arise 
from an inequality in the action of the maintaining power is 
rendered insensible. 

The rods of pendulums are usually constructed of metallic 
substances ; these are liable to be expanded by heat, and to 
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contract with cold. Hence the length of a pendulum, instead 
of being constant, is in fact continually varying with the ever- 
varying temperature of the atmosphere. This defect has been 
obviated by a variety of ingenious contrivances called compen- 
satiolis. Of these there are a very great variety ; their gene- 
ral principle, is however, the same, viz. : That the pendulum 
shall be suspended by two substances, in such a way that the 
expansion of the one upwards, shall exactly counteract the 
expansion of the other downwards. Such is the perfection 
attained in the construction of these compensations, that a 
clock belonging to Mr. Brown, of London, has never, during 
a long series of years, varied more than two tenths of a second 
from its established rate. 

The application of the pendulum as a measure of time may 
therefore be conceived to have reached its ultimate point of 
perfection. The present paper has reference principally to 
its other uses, viz. that of ascertaining the relative intensity of 
gravity at different points upon the surface of the earth, and 
that of providing a universal standard of measure. We shall 
proceed briefly to explain some of the scientific principles con- 
nected with these objects. 

When a body is made to revolve around a fixed axis, its several 
particles describe circles, whose planes are perpendicular to, 
and whose centres are in, the axis. In this way, all the particles, 
except those situated in the axis, become affected by a centri- 
fugal force that would, did no other cause oppose its- action, 
cause them to fly off in tangents to the centres in which they 
revolve, and the centrifugal force in each particle is propor- 
tioned to the radius of the circle it describes. In solid bo- 
dies revolving, the attraction of aggregation, generally speaking, 
possesses sufficient intensity to prevent aAy disintegration ; 
and in larger masses of matter, whether solid or .fluid, the at- 
traction of gravitation performs a part similar to that which is 
filled by the attraction of a^regation in smaller solids. The 
earth is a body of a form not far from spherical, that is in a 
state of rapid rotary motion, performing a complete revolution 
around its axis in the space of a siderial day. Each point upon 
its surface is therefore acted upon by a centrifugal force ; this 
is greatest at the equator, and becomes zero at the poles. And 
altibough the intensity of attraction of gravitation is such as to 
render this centrifugal force of no effect in throwing off any 
portion of the matter of which the earth or its surrounding at- 
mosphere is composed ; it is yet rendered manifest, by diminish- 
ing the intensity of that centripetal force. . This diminution of 
the intensity of the gravitating force, will affect the rate- ftt 
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which heavy bodies fall to the earth^s surface, and the tune of 
the oscillation of pendulums ; it was first observed by Richter, 
a French astronomer, who visited Cayenne in 1672, for the 
purpose of makine astronomical observations. He was fur* 
Dished with a clock that marked mean solar time, in the lati- 
tude of Paris ; to his surprise he found that in Cayenne, in lat. 
6^ north, its rate had become ^ 29" per day too slow. As this 
was a far greater change than could oe accounted for by any 
alteration in the length of the pendulum, caused by difference 
of temperature, no explanation remained, except ttiat furnished 
by the opposition of the centrifugal force to the attractive power 
of ihe earth. The centrifugal force, it has been already stated, 
is proportioned at any point of the eaith^s surface, to the radius 
of the circle described by that point in its diurnal revolution ; 
but this is not the measure of the diminution it causes in the 
intensity of gravitation ; for the latter acts in the direction of 
a radius of the tetrestrial sphere, while the foimer is parallel to 
equatorial diameter. On account of this obliquity of action, 
the diminution in the force of gravity arising from the diurnal 
rotation of the earth, is every where proportioned not to 
the cosine of the latitude, but to its square. 

By the investigations of Newton and Huygens intathe laws 
of central forces, we have a method by which the relation be- 
tween the whole gravitating force exerted by the eartti, and the 
centrifugal force at the equator, may be determined ; and this 
ts found to be as 389 : !• 

A great part of the surface of the earth is covered with 
water, and many of the theories of geologists conceive that the 
earth must have ori^nally been in a liquid state. The general 
figure of the earth^s surface is shown by the level which the 
water of the pcean spontaneously assumes, and hence grew 
the belief&at the shape of our globe could not be that of a 
perfect sphere. For were the solid nucleus of the earth per- 
fectly spherical, the waters of the ocean must have accumula- 
ted memselves by virtue of the centrifugsd force in a zone oh 
each side of the equator. In order that a mass of fluid acted 
upon by its own gravitation, and the centrifugal force arising fitmi 
m solution around its fixed axis, diould be at rest, and have no 
tendency to move either towards its poles or its equator ; it is 
necessary that the weiglits of all the columns of the fluid, 
reaching firom the centre to the surface, diould be equal to 
each omer ; and that &ese several columns, if supposed to be 
enclosed in tubes, communicatii^ with each other at the centre, 
should be in equilibrio. But a column beneath the equator, 
being formed of matter whose gravity is diminished by the 
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centrifugal force, must be longer than one termiiiating at the 
pole ; and the lengths of the other columns will be interm&- 
diate. The figure that would result from such a state of equi- 
librium, was investigated both by Huygens and Newton, but 
upon two different hypotheses ; Newtoa conceiving the forCe 
of gravitation to arise from the mutual attraction of alt the 
particles that compose the earth, acting with forces inversely 
proportioned to the squares of their distances from each other, 
inferred that it was not every where the same ; and that if the 
figure of the earth was due to the action of gravitation, the 
intensity of gravitation at different points was due to the figure 
of the earth; whence if the earth were once flattened by the 
centrifugal force, this very change of figure would render the 
absolute force of gravity least at the equator ; applying thb 
theory to a homc^eneous spherical mass, and assuming diat an 
ellipsoid of revolution would fulfil the conditions of equilibri- 
um, he inferred that the proportion between the polar and 
equatorial diameters was as 229 to 230, and that the flattening 
was ^1^ part of the greater axis. Huygens, on the other hand, 
denying that gravity was mutually exerted by the particles, as- 
sumed, that each particle tended towards the centre with a 
force inversely as the square of its distance from that point ; he 
inferred from this hypothesis, that the curve by whose revolution 
the terrestrial spheroid was generated, was one of the fourth 
order, that differed but little from an ellipse when the ratia of 
the centrifugal force to that of gravity becomes very small : he 
hence deduces an ellipticity of ^l^* Different as are these two 
hypotheses and their results, there is still one remarkable accor- 
dance, inasmuch asl)y both hypotheses the sum of the fractions 
expressing the ellipticity, and the excess of the gravity at the 
pole over that at the equator, are identical, and equal to | of the 
ratio of the centrifugal to the whole attractive force. One 
theory gives the flattening u{^on the hypothesis of uniform den- 
sity ; the other on that of concentric shells, infinitely rare at 
the surface and infinitely dense at the centre. Between the li- 
mits then of j}^ and 7 jj, every possible form that the earth 
can assume, in consequence of diflerence in the density of its 
different layers, must be included. The inferences of Newton 
were confirmed by the investigations of Clairaut, who also fur- 
nished demonstrations of two points that Newton took for 
granted, vi^. that the elliptic figure did satisfy the conditions of 
equilibrium, and that the centrifugal force followed the law of 
the square of the cosine of the latitude. He also demonstra*- 
ted a theorem that has been much used in determining the shape 
of the earth from observation, of which we have an instance in 
the paper of Katerin the Philosophical Translictions for 1818. 
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This theorem is as follows, viz. : The sum of the fractions 

that represent the ellipticity of the earthy and the ratio of the 

force (if gravity at the poles to that at the equator^ is equal to\of 

the fraction expressing the proportion of the centrifugal force to 

that of gravity at the equator** 

We are only acquainted with the nature of the mere crust of 
the earth. But reasoning from the nature of the substances of 
which it is composed, we may infer an increase in itsdensity as 
it approaches the centre. The same inference may be drawn 
from the experiments of Cavendish, and the observations of 
Maskelyne, at SchehaHien, whence the mean density of our globe 
may be inferred to be at least 4 ^ times as great as that of water, 
while the crust has a specific gravity that does not much exceed 
two. 

Every variation of internal structure is accompanied by a cor- 
responding variation in external figure. To determine the ex- 
ternal figure of the earth, the pendulum observed in different 
latitudes would furnish the most certain method, provided we 
could depend on the accuracy with which its length can be mea- 
sured. But this operation is attended with many difiiculties^ 
both theoretic and practical. 

The effective length of the pendulum, by which its time of 
vibration is governed, is not the actual distance from the point 
of suspension, either to the extremity of the pendulum, or to 
the centre of gravity of its lens; the matter contained in the 
rod will produce its effect, aiid each point both of the lens and 
rod will act in proportion to the relative velocity with which it 
performs its movement of vibration. For this reason it is ne- 
cessary to ima^gine a point in the pendulum, in which, if all the 
matter were collected, and attached to the centre of suspension 
by a rod devoid of weight, the vibration would be isochronous 
with those of the compound pendulum itself. This point is 
called the centre of oscillation. In regular geometrical figures 
its position may be readily determined by calculation, but a 
great difficulty has hitherto attended the application of the pure 
mathematical methods to practice. 

Of the methods for determining the length of the pendulum 
that have been proposed or actually pat in ; ractice, two are at 
the present day entitled to the most marked attention : The 
first is that of Borda and Biot ; the second that of Kater. The 
former has been employed by the French philosophers and as- 
tronomers engaged in measuring an arc of the terrestrial meri- 
dian, for the purpose of deducing the virtue of their new unit 
of measure. A solid sphere of platina is suspended by the 

^See note at the end of the number. 
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finest iron wire that will suffice to support it ; the wire is nearly 
four times as long as the seconds pendulum, and when the in- 
strument is set in motion, its time of vibration is nearly, but not 
exactly, two seconds. The upper end of the iron wire is at- 
tached to a knife edge of hard steel, by which it is suspended* 
The experimental pendulum, formed in tliis way, is placed in 
front of a good astronomical clock, whose rate is accurately as- 
certained, and care is taken that when viewed through a fixed 
sight placed in front, the wire shall coincide accurately with 
the axis of the clock pendulum when at rest. To render the 
coincidence more distinguishable, the centre of the ball of the 
clock pendulum is marked by the intersection of two white 
lines drawn upon a black ground, and a screen is so placed as 
to hide exactly half the balls of both pendulums. 

The two pendulums being set in motion at the same instant, 
the cross on the clock pendulum would pass the screen first, 
and at an interval of about half a second before the wire of the 
experimental pendulum ; but as their vibrations are not exactly 
as two to one, this interval would diminish at every second os- 
cillation of the clock pendulum, until both appeared to pass to- 
gether; the time of this coincidence should be accurately no- 
ted. After a coincidence a space would be observed between 
the wire and the cross that would gradually increase, until it 
amounted again to half a second, when it would begin to dimi- 
nish, until a second coincidence would take place, which must 
be also noted. The interval between the two coincidences, as 
shown by the clock, gives the number of seconds that have 
elapsed, and from this the number of oscillations of the experi- 
mental pendulum is, by a well known theorem, deduced. The 
next step is to measure the experimental pendulum; and as the 
wire is stretched by the weight of a platina ball, this must be per- 
formed while it is suspended. For this purpose, the motion of 
the ball is checked by screwing up a support from beneath, that 
shall steady it, and yet bear as little of its weight as possible. 
A long rod of iron is then placed beside it, and the whole length 
from the point of suspension to the lower surface of the ball of 
platina, transferred to it; the bar is then measured by means of 
a beam compass, with microscopes applied to an accurate 
scale. From this length, the distance between the centres of 
oscillation and suspension is calculated, on the supposition that 
the experimental pendulum is a sphere suspended by a string 
devoid of weight ; a case within the reach of the usual formulae. 

This length, together with the number of vibrations made 
by the experimental pendulum in 24 hours, furnishes the data 
whence the length of the seconds pendulum may be calculated. 
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The whole of this process must be perfonned wbereyer it is 
wished to ascertain the lei^th of the pendulum* 

Kater avails himself of the well known proposition, that the 
centres of suspension and oscillation are convertible points. 
This proposition had lain without application from the tune of 
Huygens, who discovered it. It is said, that its use in fliis in- 
vestigation, occurred to Kater while confined to his bed, in 
consequence of an indisposition arising from his exposure to the 
cUmateof India, while assisting Gen. Lambton in his trigonome- 
trical survey of that country; such was the eflfect of his bril- 
liant invention on his system, that his symptoms of disease va- 
nished, and he entered upon the mechanical application of his 
discovery with all the energy of perfect health. 

In Kater's pendulum, a bar of brass, of two inches in breadth 
and one quarter of an inch in thickness, has two knife edges of 
wootz passed through it, at a distance from each other a little 
greater than the estimated length of the seconds pendulum ; 
one of the knife edges is close to one extremity of the bar, and 
holds in his pendulum, the situation of the ordinary point of 
suspension ; the ball of the pendulum is fixed close against the 
back of the other knife edge, and it is not far from the centre of 
oscillation, even before adjustment ; to make the centre of os- 
cillation of the pendulum coincide with the second knife edge, 
a moveable weight is placed upon the bar, and the pendulum is 
made to vibrate, supported alternately by each, knife edge; the 
position of the moveable weight is changed at each experiment, 
until the pendulum vibrates in the same time when suspended by 
either knife edge. 

The number of vibrations performed by the pendulum is ob- 
served by a method founded upon the same principles as that 
employed by the French, but difTering in its details. The ex- 
perimental pendulum is suspended, as in that method, in front 
of a gpod clock, so that its plane of vibration shall be parallel to 
that of the clock's pendulum, and with their axes in the same 
plane, perpendicular to the planes of vibration. The experi- 
mental pendulum hangs so high that its lens is above that of the 
clock, but there is attached to it a wooden rod that is slacken- 
ed and descends in front of the pendulum of ^he clock, until, 
when the latter is at rest, it exactly covers a white spot drawn 
upon its lens, as viewed through a small telescope, provided for 
the purpose, ahd placed in front of the apparatus ; a similar rod 
is inserted at the opposite end of the pendulum, and fulfils the 
same object, when the lower knife edge becomes in its turn the 
point of suspension. The telescope has a diaphragm formed of 
two parallel edges that are adjusted by means of screws, until 
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each of them appears to coincide with an edge of t^e black- 
ened bar, which then hides not only the white spot, but every 
part of the pendulum of the clock. When the two pendulums 
are set in motion, the coincidences will be ascertained by ob- 
serving when no part of the white spot is seen during an oscil- 
lation. In Kater^s original experiments, the second, after the 
disappearance of the white spot, was taken as the time of coin- 
cidence ; but Sabine, finding that the interval between its dis- and 
re-a|)pearaiice was not constant, observes the second after dis- 
appearance, and that previous to re-appearance, and takes the 
intermediate time for the true instant of coincidence. This 
iniervai is not only affected by the diminution of the arc in 
which the experimental pendulum swings ; but varies with eve- 
ry cha-ige of light, and is not the same to two different obser- 
vers ; yet, as the same eye, under the same circumstances, will 
probably lose sight of the spot as much too soon, as it will 
catch the view of it too late, the mean may be safely taken as 
the basis of calculation. The fundamental experiment in Ra- 
ter's method having been accurately performed, the distance 
between the two knife edges accurately measured, (which is 
much more readily performed than the measurement of the 
French instrument,) gives the true length of the experimental 
pendulum without calculation; the length of the pendulum 
beating seconds may be then deduced as before explained. — 
When it becomes necessary to measure the length of the pendu- 
lum in another place, all that is necessary is to prepare a pen- 
dulum of form similar to that just described, but with 6nly one 
knife edge, to hang it as before, in front of a clock situated in 
the place where the original experiment was performed, and as- 
certain the number of vibrations it performs in 24 hours ; this 
pendulum, when carried to any oflier place whatsoever, will 
show, by its daily number of oscillations, the length of the pendu- 
lum at diat place, independent of any actual measurement. 

The process of Kater is simpler and more easy, even in its 
first details, than that of the French; but when it is to be used 
at a variety of places, its superiority becomes still more evi- 
dent ; every operation that requires any extraordinary skill or 
accuracy in the observer, is avoided, and it is thus much more 
independent of the rare natural gift of accurate observation. — 
As a check upon the method, captain Sabine employs a clock, 
whose pendulum has a solid rod of brass, the difference of the 
rate of which, at different places, has been found to coincide ex- 
actly with the difference in the rate of vibration in the experi- 
mental pendulums of the second kind that we have described. 

Vol. I. 34 
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This method, beingstill simpler than any of the others, may be 
itself advantageously employed. 

It would swell this paper to too great a length were we to notice 
the several corrections required in all the experiments, by which 
allowances are made for the varying temperature at which the 
observations are performed, affecting the length of the experi- 
mental pendulum itself; for the changes in the pressure of the 
atmosphere ; for the difference in the magnitude of the arcs 
described by the pendulum, by which its time of oscillation is 
made to differ from that of a pendulum in an infinitely small 
circular arc, or in a cycloid. All these depend upon princi- 
ples well known and understood by those who cultivate the sci- 
ence of mechanical philosophy, and full examples of them all are 
given in the work under consideration. 

All that remains in order to test fully the accuracy of Eater's 
method, with the improvements and checks added by Sabine, 
is that ^e original experiment should be again performed by 
some other person, and the results found to be identical. To 
render'this operation of the utmost value, it should be made by 
a person entirely unconnected, and so distant from Kater as to 
preclude any access to him in the difficulties that might arise ; 
the apparatus should be prepared by artists who have no know- 
ledge of the construction, except that which may be derived 
from the published papers ; yet there should be such a connex- 
ion by previous or subsequent communication as will render 
the comparison of the two experiments, if varying in result, 
easy and effectual to the discovery of the limit of the errors by 
which similar unconnected and subsequent researches may be 
attended. 

The experiments detailed in the work before us have prepa- 
red the way for such a verification of the accuracy of Rater's 
method ; they have been performed in a country foreign and 
free from the influence of England, in a public building devo- 
ted to the purposes of science, and for ever accessible by the 
liberality of its trustees to similar investigations ; — an observer 
has been prepared for the purpose in the person of one of the 
Professors of Columbia College, by whom apart of the experi- 
ments detailed in the work before us have been performed ; — 
nothing is wanting but instruments, and most of those neces- 
sary for the purpose are in possession of the government of 
the United States, and remain unemployed. It would be 
honourable to the nation to allow them to be applied for a few 
months, to this interesting and important use. Indeed, our 
government has done so little for the interests of science, that 
we fear, when other modes of attack on our national cha- 
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racter fail, this may be resorted to ; and it is to be apprehended 
that we shall not be able &o successfully to repel it, as we have 
done those upon our literary and moral reputation, and our po- 
litical institutions. 

France and England both hold out to us honourable exam- 
ples. The former country has, for nearly forty years, annually 
applied large sums to the investigation of subjects connected 
immediately with that we are now considering. These re- 
searches have been pursued with equal ardour under every 
varying form of government ; instituted by the National Con- 
vention at the same time with a limited monarchy, they have 
received equal support under the anarchy of the reign of terror, 
the feebleness of the Directory, the despotism of Bonaparte, 
and the constitutional charter of Louis ; and have opened a 
way for the distinguished savans who have conducted them, to 
the first honours of the state. In England, if the reward have 
been less magnificent, the moneyed support has been fully equal, 
and the present paper is but a very small part of the labours 
of its author, who, in the full pay of his rank in the army, and 
with a government vessel at his disposal, has extended his 
scientific researches, from the borders of the southern^hemi- 
sph^re, to the eightieth degree of northern latitude. 

Our government at one time manifested a disposition to en- 
ter upon the same honourable course ; one of the last acts of the 
administration of Mr. Jefierson, was to procure a law authori- 
zing a scientific survey of the coast of the United States, for 
the purposes of illustrating the figure of the earth, ascertaining 
the existence of a natural standard of measure, and settling the 
nautical geography of our country on the only accurate basis. 
His intentions were understood and closely pursued during the 
successive administrations of Messrs. Gallatin and Dallas, in 
the Treasury department ; instruments were procured at great, 
expense, and of the first quality; but when the time for using 
them came, all recollection of their real object appears to have 
been lost, and all the beneficial purposes for which they were 
intended abandoned^ at the instigation of ignorance and malevo- 
lence. 

Under the administration of the present chief magistrate, we 
may hope for a better order of things. No small part of his 
high reputation is derived from his very able report on weights 
and measures ; and if we do not subscribe imphcitly to his^iews 
on that important subject, we not the less honour that zeal 
for science, which could find time for such a work, amid the 
toil of a laborious office, and the honourable and severe, al- 
though amicable stru^le for the highest office of the state* 
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Art. XXV. — Essay on Money. — Supplement to the Encyclo- 
poidia Britannica, Vol. V. Part II. Edinbuigh. 1822. 

It is usual to stigmatize, as visionary, those sciences which 
are not based upon the principles of mathematical demonstra* 
tion. In legislation, the most obvious deductions of /Reason are 
rejected, if they do nol accord with the practice of statesmen. 
It is true, that protection to life and property may counteract 
the injurious effects of a vicious economical policy. A nation 
may thus be enabled to make continued advances in wealth, 
and in the general diffusion of the comforts of life, while all 
the legislative enactments have an opposite tendency. In this 
case we see a striking illustration of the analogy between states 
and individuals. In the human system, the most noxious poi- 
sons are frequently overcome by the vis medicatrix of ournature. 

As no small number of the errors of governments have arisen 
from misconceptions as to the nature of Money, a few obser- 
vations on, a subject which forms an important title in the 
science of political economy, will, we trust, not be here mis- 
placed. At all events, the practical application of our remarks 
must be admitted ; for though the causes of the fluctuations in 
the value of the currency, and in the market price of money, 
may not be universally understood, the effects of them have 
been, in a greater or less degree, experienced by every indi- 
vidual. 

We can scarcely suppose division of labour, and the inter* 
chaise consequent thereon, to obtain to any extent, without 
recourse being had to some standard, by which the relative 
value of commodities might be ascertained. Without a me- 
dium of exchange, it would be necessary for a person who wish- 
ed to dispose of a superfluous commodity, for one better adapted 
to his wants or desires, to find an individual both inclined to 
purchase, and possessed of the identical article for which he 
iiad occasion. Should this be impracticable, he must go to a 
third person, who is willing to buy, and who offers in return, 
not the article sought, but one which the owner of the desired 
commodity will receive in exchange. These intermediate trans- 
fers may be indefinitely repeated before the ultimate object of 
the traffic is efiected. When the number of commiodi ties was in- 
considerable, and their natural and market prices nearly coincid- 
ed, a knowledge of their relative value was easily attained ; but as 
society advances, as the number of productions is augmented, 
and as fluctuations from the natural price are Occasioned by the 
temporary influence of demand and supply, it becomes impos- 
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sible to carry on the commerce of a country without a commo- 
dity which the inhabitaats will universally ^^ accept as an equi- 
valent for thojr laboar, and for all the commodities they have 
to dispose of." Such an article is money. 

Unless monopolies prevail, or temporary causes make 
exceptions to the general rule, commodities are to one another 
in value as the quantities of labour bestowed upon their pro- 
duction. But these relative quantities^of labour are constantly 
changing; while the dilferent combinations of fixed and circu- 
lating capital, and the various degrees of durability of fixed ca- 
pital, cause still greater fluctuations in the comparative value 
of commodities. Hence, it is in(ipossible to find an invariable 
measure of value. The want of such a standard is felt in esti- 
mating the price of commodities in remote ages ; but if the 
9ame article is uniformly employed as a medium of exchange, 
the real fluctuations, in^ the cost of its production, will not be 
sufficiently rapid to produce any serious inconvenience in the 
currency of a particular country. Gold and silver, which pos- 
sess many of the qualities required in an article of universal 
circulation, have been, in general, used for the medium of ex- 
change. We hear, indeed, of cattle serving as money in the 
primitive age? ; and the cowries of Hindostan, and the macutes 
of Africa, are employed to facilitate interchanges by several ex- 
tensive tribes. But the precious metals seem always to haye 
been the money of the civilized world. Lycurgus conceived 
that he could devise no happier expedient to prevent the Lace- 
demonians from becoming a commercial people, than to inter- 
dict their use. 

Gold and silver are ductile, malleable, and susceptible of be- 
ing divided into small parts. The labour of mining has hereto- 
fore been sufficiently great to preserve, for a small bulk, a high 
exchangeable value ; (the result of the application of steam en- 
gines we are yet to learn.) The use of gold and silver, as a 
medium of exchange, does not alter their nature. They con- 
tinue to partake of the character of other commodities, and 
their natural price, like that of all other productions, is deter- 
mined by the labour of every description necessary to bring 
them to the market, where their value is estimated. Large 
quantities of these metals are worked up into utensils of diiie- 
rent kinds. So far as respects these portions of them, no one 
can doubt their following the laws which govern the produc- 
tion of other commodities. From the fact, however, that gold 
and silver are the universal currency of the world, an undue es- 
timate was placed upon them before the causes of national 
wealth wei« investigated. In the mercantile system^ the me- 
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tals were esteemed the only riches of a country, and all the re- 

Sulations of commerce had in view a favourable balance of trade, 
y which it was conceived, that the import of bullion would be 
made to exceed the export. 

Though it was readily admitted that, by artificial means, too 

Sreat a proportionate quantity of other articles might be intro- 
uced into a country ; yet, it was supposed, that gold and sil- 
ver never could superabound. If an hundred dollars of gold 
purchased, in a foreign country, commodities, which, on being 
carried to the place from whence the gold was taken, would ex- 
change for two hundred dollars; still, as no part of the returns 
was made in the precious metals, it was conceived that the na- 
tion was impovenshed to the amount of one hundred dollars. 
That the merchant was, at the same time, enriched by the trans- 
action, no one had the temerity to deny. Hence the attempts 
to distinguish between individual and national wealth. Ab- 
surd as is this doctrine, it continues to have its advocates, and 
most of the arguments by which the friends of the tariff at- 
tempted to tax the whole people of the United States, for the 
exclusive benefit of the manufacturers, were based upon erro- 
neous ideas of the value of the metals.* 

While on this part of our subject, we cannot better illustrate 
our views, than by an example from the valuable statistical 
work of Mr. Pitkin : " A vessel carries a cargo of flour to 
Spain or Portugal, say five thousand barrels. This was valued 
in 1811 at ^9 50 cents per barrel, making the value of the car- 
go, at the place of exportation, ^47,500. This flour would 
bring the shipper in Spain, say $15 per barrel, making the va- 
lue of the cargo, at a foreign port, $ 75,000, the difference be- 
ing $27,500. This difference arises from the necessary char- 
ges on the voyage, including freight, insurance, commissions, 
and perhaps, also, a profit, more or less, according to the state 
of the market. If the avails of this cargo should be brought 
home directly in money, the value of the imports, arising from 
it, would of course be $75,000, exceeding the value of the 
original cargo, before its exportation, $27,500." Should this 

^ It is only within a few weeks, that an effort has been made to induce 
the world to believe that an institution, whose acts, from its connexion with 
the revered Jefferson, can never be regarded with indifference, had given 
its sanction to a treatise on Political Economy which sets out with incul- 
cating, that " individual wealth is often natipnal poverty." The fallacy of 
the rumour of the introduction of '^Ray mond's Political Economy" as a 
textbook, having been established; it is due to the Virginia University, to 
diffuse, as far as possible, the refutation of a statement which, if uncon- 
tradicted, could not fail to affect its reputation with the lovers of true sci- 
. ence. 
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money be invested in Spanish products, the cai^o might have 
the additional value of $ 27,500, on its arrival at an Ame- 
rican port, and what originally cost $ 47,500, might thus be 
worth $ 102,500. In this latter case, the importation would 
be considered ruinous to the country, although it had made the 
fortune of the merchant.*^ Whereas, in the former instance, 
that of a direct payment in specie. Secretaries of the Treasury 
would felicitate the country on our favorable balance. 

It is not our intention to investigate the principles of com- 
merce further than they are necessarily connected with our 
subject ; but even this favorable balance of trade, as it is called, 
is not always paid in specie. When the real exchange on Pa- 
ris is two per cent, above par, the London merchant would 
prefer sending hardware, or some other commodity, if by in- 
curringan expense of £101, instead of £102, he could purchase 
such a quantity as would sell in Paris for £ 1 00. We might appeal 
to the present state of our own country, against which, according 
to custom-house language, there has been a constant balance of 
trade, since our establishment as colonists, to prove the entire fal- 
lacy of the doctrine of those who make wealth consist in the pre- 
cious metals, did not the obvious principles of reason render re- 
course to facts unnecessary. Indeed, the hoarding of gold and 
silver, the retaining of a lai^e portion of the capital of the 
country in an unproductive state, operates as one of the most 
efficient causes of the poverty of India. 

To facilitate the use of gold and silver, as a medium of ex- 
change, and to save the time and labour of assaying them in or- 
dinary transactions, a mark was placed upon the metals to de- 
note their value. The right of coining was almost invariably 
assumed as an attribute of sovereignty. ^^ A coin is merely a 
piece of metal of known weight and fineness,^ ^ and, as well 
after the introduction of the stamp, as when they passed by 
weight and not by tale, gold and silver exchanged for other 
commc^ities of equal value. The expense of the mint, unless 
it be gratuitously borne by government, will increase the value • 
of coin over bullion, by the amount of labour added to the me- 
tal in order to prepare it for the currency. The seignorage, 
if no bounds are imposed on the quantity of money coined, can 
never exceed the difference between the labour worked up in 
equal weights of coined and uncoined metal. 

In tracing the history of money, we find a common error to have 
pervaded the monetary regulations adopted by governments* 
They have gone on the principle, that the authority of the sove- 
reign, and not the cost of the metal, constituted the value of the 
coin. They have thus arbitrarily reduced the quantity of 
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silver and gold contained in pieces of difierent denominations. 
They have conceived, that if the name of the coin was retain- 
ed, it would continue to exchange for the same value of other 
commodities, even though its debasement should cause the cur- 
rency of the country to be doubled. HeUogabalus was better 
acquainted with the true theory of money. The Romans be- 
ing bound to pay in taxes, not a certain weight of gold, but a 
certain number of aurei or pieces of gold, the Emperor increas- 
ed the quantity of metal contained in the aureus^ and thus, 
without appearing to add to their contributions, assumed to 
himself a command over a much laiger portion of the means 
of his subjects. 

The fluctuations of the coin have in general been of the oppo- 
site character. The Roman as or pondo, which contained in the 
reign of Servius Tullius 12 ounces, was, 1 76 years before Christ, 
reduced to half an ounce. The history of the currency of most 
of the states of modern Europe is analogous. The pound or livrej 
at first, contained the weight of metal corresponding with its 
denomination. By the tables annexed to the essay before us, 
it appears that the livre current iu France from A. D. 800 to 
1103, was worth in the money of 1789, 78 livres 17 sols. In 
England, a pound weight, containing 1 1 oz. 2.dwts. pure silver, 
was, at the time of the conquest, coined into a pound sterling. 
A quantity of silver of the same weight and assay, in 1816, made 
£3 68. of the legal coin. In 18 Edw. 111,(1344) apound weight 
of gold of the fineness of 23 crts. 3^ grs. was coined into 
£1334; in 181 6, the same quantity, of the fineness of 22 crts., 
was contained in £46 14 6, of the current coin at the mint. 
The name given to. the money is altogether arbitrary, and 
after the debasement of the coin becomes known, is productive 
neither of good nor evil. The temporary eflTects are decidedly 
injurious. Embarrassments must be occasioned in traffic, till the 
relation which the degraded money has to the value of other 
articles is regulated. The state not only pay their creditors a 
less value than was originally stipulated, but every debtor has 
legal permission to cheat those by whom he has been trusted. 
The gain of the government is also very transitory. In all 
new contracts, the value of articles will not only be estimated 
in the existing currency, but every person deaUng with the 
state, or individuals, will add so much to the amount of his de- 
mand as will indemnify him against a further reduction in the 
current money, a risk always incurred in a nation where altera- 
tions of this nature are once adopted. 

The commercial history of the Greeks and Romans would 
form an interesting subject of investigation. The wants of 
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trade are similar in all ages, and there is little doubt that the 
nummularii and argentarii of ancient times performed most of 
the functions of modern bankers. So far is the origin of billi 
of exchange from being attributable to the revival of trade, 
that we find both Isocrates and Cicero speaking of travellers' 
obtaining orders from creditors on their foreign debtors, in order 
to avoid the danger of risking their fortunes on the seas. 
Such, indeed, is the convenience to all parties of making an as** 
signment of a debt, in a distant country, to one who has occa- 
sion for foreign funds, on receiving an equivalent at the place 
of the creditor's residence, that it must have attracted the 
attention of every people concerned in extended trade. The 
condition of the world during the middle ages, the indig- 
nities imposed upon the Jews, who alone possessed any cir- 
culating capital, went far to annihilate every species of credit. 
Instead, however, of considering the use of bills of exchange 
an evidence of the embarrassments of commerce, we should 
rather regard the resort to them by the Lombards an indication 
of its revival. By rendering the transportation of the medium 
of exchange from one place to anomer almost unnecessary, 
bills liberate a great amount of labour, as well as enable a 
much less quantity of gold and silver to perform the functions 
of a universal currency. 

From foreign bills of exchange, the transition is easy to in- 
land bills, and the promissory note of a person of undoubted 
wealth would soon be regarded as a convenient substitute for 
the metals, of which their possessor is liable to be robbed, 
and which have no ear-mark that might serve to identify them. 
Small states were much exposed to the introduction of dipt 
coin, and as the currency was not limited in quantity in pro- 
portion a? it was debased in quality, great embarrassments were 
experienced in determining the value of the coins offered in 
lai^e transactions. The banks of Venice and Amsterdam had 
the effect of remedying these inconveniences, and payments 
were made by orders on them. As these transferable certi- 
ficates were regulated as to quantity, by being only issued to the 
actual depositors of bullion, the money of the bank always bore a 
premium over the circulating currency of the country. While the 
notes issued were only equal in denomination to die value of 
the specie deposited, the bankers could gain nothing by their 
extensive credit; These establishments were safe places of 
deposit. They afforded a more convenient medium of ex- 
change, and preserved a r^ular standard of value. Expe- 
rience would, however, soon show, that when an instituticm 
or individual issuing notes enjoys undoubted credit, little ap- 
VOL. I. 35 
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prehenfiion need be entertained that the bank would be called 
on to redeem, in specie, the whole amount of its paper, before 
an opportunity was afforded of converting into gold and silver 
the securities on which the loans had been negotiated. If there 
were, before the introduction of paper money, forty millions of 
coin in circulation, and a paper, convertible at pleasure into 
gold or silver, should be substituted as the medium of Exchange, 
twenty millions of the precious metals, and in all probability, a 
very much smaller amount, would be sufficient to meet every de- 
mand. Twenty millions of value might thus be sent out of the 
country and replaced by reproductive capital. By thus cheapen- 
ing an important instrument of trade, commerce is benefited, 
and by the setting free of an immense reproductive power, the 
nation's command over the comforts and conveniences of life is 
greatly augmented. 

If so much paper be issued, as to increase the money of the 
country beyond the circulating medium, which would have 
been employed had gold and silver continued the currency, it "^ 

will necessarily be degraded in value. On the other hand, if 
the paper currency is of a less amount than the metallic, which 
it replaces, every pound or dollar of paper money will ex- 
change for more commodities than the gold or silver, which it 
represents, previously did. Had the Bank of England only is- 
sued such a sum in notes, as would have corresponded with 
the amount of paper and coin in circulation before the suspen- 
sion of specie payments, their paper would have exchanged at 
par for gold and silver, and no alteration would have taken 
place in the monetary system. That the restriction on the 
bank's redeeming its bills in specie, was not the direct cause 
of the degradation of the currency, is apparent from the fact, 
that for several years subsequent to 1797, when the circula- 
tion nearly coincided in amount with the former currency, no 
depreciation was experienced. But when from 1809 to 1814, 
an increased quantity of notes were emitted, the paper money 
fell from 10 to 25 per cent. 

In 1810, it was asserted that there were fifty-six millions of 
paper money in circulation, twenty-three millions of which 
were notes of the Bank of England ; thirty millions is stated to 
have been the amount of currencv in 1 797. After making allow- 
ance for the increased quantity of coin which would'havebeen re- 
quired for circulation in 1810, owing to the general augmenta- 
tion of commodities, the difference of the amount of the currency 
between the two periods may be imputed to an excessive issue, 
th^ consequence of which was a proportionate depreciation 
in its value. In 1814, after the peace in Europe, but before 
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the resumption of specie payments, gold^estimated in the paper 
currency, was twenty-fi-oc per cent, above the mint price. 
It was not till individual cupidity prevailed over national 
considerations, that it became necessary for the bank to have re- 
course to parliament, to declare by law that their paper was 
of equal value with gold and silver. The parties concern- 
ed in such a legislative enactment, must have, forsooth, 
given a literal interpretation to the writings of the jurists, 
who contend for the omnipotence of parUament. — The ruin 
and bankruptcy, which were the consequence of the unli- 
mited issue by the French government, during the revolution, 
of irredeemable paper, may be in some degree imagined, when 
it is recollected, that from the meeting of the constituent As- 
sembly to the adoption of the constitution of ^95, assignats for 
the sum of forty-five milliardsi five hundred and eighty one 
millions of livres, were emitted. Nor did the experiment atop 
here ; it was attempted to replace this currency, which literally 
was not of as much exchangeable value as the labour worked up in 
the engraved paper^ by issuing at once two milliards^ four hun- 
dred millions of mandais territoriaux^ based upon the security 
of the royal and other confiscated domains. These latter bills 
of credit, emitted without any reference to the principles which 
regulate the current value of money, soon shared flie fate of 
the assignats. Such, indeed, has ever since been the feeling of 
the French people with regard to the paper representative of 
coin, that the national bank has been limited to notes of the 
denominations of five hundred and a thousand francs. Though 
branches have been established by the Bank of France at Ly- 
ons and other commercial cities, its paper never has circula- 
ted in the interior of the country. 

It is scarcely necessary to have recourse to foreign states for 
an illustration of the derangements to which a currency is ex- 
posed, when legislators lose sight of the true principle by which 
its value must be sustained. The continental money fab- 
ricated during our revolution may well be assimilated to the 
French assignats, and the land bank of Tennessee was no bad 
imitation of the mandats territoriaux. We had also, in our own 
section of the country, a suspension of specie payments, during a 
part of the late war. It is indeed upon the facts furnished by ttie 
history of that period in our country, as well as in England, 
that we would found our opinion, that by limiting the paper 
in circulation to the amount of specie which it replaces, pa- 
per money may be kept of the value of gold and silver ; and that, 
consequently, the rules which apply to the metallic currency, 
in estimating by it the price of other articles, are equally opera- 
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tive in the case of the substituted medium of exchange. The 
Bank of England, ' by occasionally disregarding a principle 
which they have always professed to reject, have given us op* 
portunities of testing this theory, both with reference to a 
paper money, exchangeable at pleasure for gold, and to an in* 
convertible currency. 

^^ By issuing," says Adam Smith, ^' too great a quantity of 
paper, of which the excess was continually returning, in order 
to be exchanged for gold and silver, the Bank of England was, 
for many years together, obliged to coin gold to the extent of 
between eight hundred thousand and a million a year." The 
bank '^ was frequently obliged to purchase gold bullion at the 
high price of four pounds an ounce, losing in this manner be- 
tween two and a half and three per cent, upon the coinage of 
so very large a sum." The consequence of an over-issue is the 
degradation of money as compared with bullion, and as this may 
be immediately procured, when the paper is convertible into spe- 
cie, the effect is an exportation of bullion, and the bank is soon 
obliged to diminish its accommodations in order to avoid the dan- 
ger of a continued drain of the metallic capital. This was particu- 
larly illustrated in the transactions of the last year. The change, 
from a state of war to that of universal peace, had left considera- 
ble capital to seek investment. This had a temporary effect on 
the market rate of interest — ^merchants could obtain accommoda- 
tions from individuals on more favourable terms than those on 
which the bank was accustomed to discount* The Bank of Eng- 
land was induced to loan to landed proprietors, on mortgage, 
two millions of what had formerly contributed to supply the cir- 
culating capita] of commerce — ^large amounts were remitted by 
capitalists, as loans to Greece and the states of South America 
— ^permanent improvements at home were carried into effect — 
and joint stock companies of all descriptions were projected, 
and the capital of England scattered throughout every part of 
the globe."*^ These circumstances, added to the incitement given 
to commerce in consequence of the independence of the 
Spanish American states, created a scarcity in the money 
market, and the bank was again called on for discounts. 
Anxious to avail themselves of the opportunity of profitably in- 
vesting their means, the directors, proceeding on the principle 
that they might discount to any extent the paper of solvent 

* We observed in one of our papers, a few months since, a list of foreign 
stocks, South American, Danish, Austrian, Greek, fee raised in England 
during the preceding three jeart to the amount of £47,815,000. This 
did not include investments in the funds of France and the United States. 
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borrower, extended their accommodations to such' a degree as 
to degrade the currency foeloW bullion. The exportation of 
gold in 1824 was 1,134,407 ounces, while in 1821 it was less 
than fourteen thousand ounces. The exportation of silver was 
also doubled between the two periods. The value of gold atkd 
silver sent out of England during the last year, is stated at 
£6, 500,000 ; and as the direction of the export shows that no 
import of any extent was going on at the same time, it is clear 
that the egress of the metals is imputable to the deprecia- 
tion of the currency, caused by the excessive issue of paper. 
So connected are the money operations of the worlds that it 
is impossible that any sensible alteration can take place in the 
price of money in one country, without its effects extending to 
every other part of the civilized world. A capitalist would 
rather make investments at home, but his preference has a 
limit. If greater, profits, after calculating the increased risk 
and difficulty of recalling the principal, can be gained by send* 
ing capital abroad, it will leave the country^ Between the 
money markets of this country and England, there i$ more than 
the ordinary relation. The recent rise in the interest of money 
in Great Britain, has produced correspondent effects in the 
United States. Besides, causes similar to those which have 
influenced the price of money in England, have been operative 
here. The rage for joint stock companies in our own country 
has been equal to that] which has recently characterized the 
British metropolis. Institutions that never would have exist- 
ed, but for the supposed advantages conferred by an act of in- 
corporation, have converted a much larger portion of circula- 
ting capital into permanent and fixed investments, than would, 
uninfluenced by legislative enactments, have sought those 
channels. Canals and other public improvements in various 
parts of the union have absorbed much of the trading capital. 
The repayment of the war-loan, a large portion of which is held by 
foreigners, has also a tendency to draw the circulating capital from 
the country, and thus to produce a temporary rise in the mar- 
ket rate of money. That these increased demands for money 
have been attended with a rise of interest, is one of the strong- 
est arguments in favour of the sound state of our currency. 
Had the banks issued their paper to all solvent applicants, to 
the extent of the augmented demand, the currency would have 
been degraded, and the exportation of specie, with the forced 
curtailments consequent thereon, must have taken place. The 
issues of our banks, it is true, as we shall hereafter show, 
can never be excessive, without such a combination as we 
can scarcely suppose possible. This fact, however, goes to 
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corroborate our opinion with regard to the principles which 
regulate the currency. 

To the degradation of the inconvertible paper of the Bank 
of England, we have already referred* That the depreciation 
wae in proportion to the excessive issues is proved, not onljbj 
a reference to the priceof bullion in bank notes, but by the state 
of the exchange between England and other countries. The 
emission of notes b J the Bank of Ireland was more inordinate than 
the issues of the Bank of England, after the suspension of specie 
payments, and the depreciation was proportionate to the excess. 

" The nominal value of the Irish shillings having been raised from 
|2d. to 13d. or which is the same thing, £108 6 8 of Irish money having 
been rendered only equal to £100 of British money, it follows, that when 
the exchange between Great Britain and Ireland i^ at 8 l-S per cent, 
against the latter, it is said to be at par. In the eight years previous to 
1797, when the pa^er currency, both of England and Ireland, was con- 
vertible into gold, the exchange between London and Dublin fluctuated 
from 7 1*2 to 9 per cent. — that is, from 5 6 per cent -in favour of Dublin, 
to £-9 per cent against it. In September, 1797, it was so low as 6 /Mr 
cpnt, or 2 1-3 per cent, in favour of Dublin. * The amount of the notes of 
the Bank of Ireland in circulation in January, 1797, was only £621,917 ; 
but in April 1801, they had increased to £2, 286, 471, and the exchange 
was then at 14 per cent* or 5 Z-Sper cent, against Dublin. In 1803, the 
Bank of Ireland notes in circulation averaged £2,707,956, and in Oc- 
tober of that year the exchange rose to 17 per cent., that is, to 8 2-3 per 
cent, against Duhho,^^-^ Supplement, Sfc. Exchange.) 

In consequence of specie continuing the currency in the 
north of Ireland, in December, 1803, when the exchange of 
Dublin on London was at 16| per cent, that of Belfast on 
London was at 5^, that is, when the exchange between Dublin 
and London was 8 per cent, against Ireland, the exchange 
between Belfast, which had a gold, and consequently a limited 
currency, was 3 per cent, in its favour. 

At the time of the suspension of specie payments in the 
United States, the banks in the city of New- York came under 
an obligation not to extend the amount of their circulation. 
The different institutions served as checks upon one another, 
and the money of this part of our country, though degraded be^^ 
low specie, was far from suffering the depreciation of the South 
and West. 

When the bank of the United States went into operation, 
branches were established in several states, whose currency 
did not sustain an equality with gold and silver. In some 
of the western states, the depreciation of the local cur- 
rency exceeded fifty per cent. In those parts of the union, 
few efforts were made to raise the value of the paper by di- 
minishing its quantity. The notes issued by the national 
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bank were every where received in payment of duties and 
taxes to the government, without reference to the place of emis- 
sion, and were redeemed in specie at the bank, or any of its 
branches. " Drafts were given without Hmit on the parent 
bank and northern offices by the western offices, at par or at a 
premium merely nominal.^' The national bank laboured under 
the disadvantage, not only of issuing notes at a time when the 
currency, in the specie paying districts, exceeded the coin 
which would have circulated, and of being, therefore, constant- 
ly called on for gold and silver ; but they sustained the still 
greater inconvenience of circulating notes, payable at pleasure 
in gold or silver, at places where a large portion of the medium 
of exchange was composed of inconvertible paper. The conse- 
quence of this was, that the notes issued in the western states, 
were immediately returned to the offices on the sea-board, and 
specie was rapidly drawn from the bank. In speaking of the 
operations of this period, the late President, Mr. Cheves, ob- 
serves, '' the result was, that the bank and the great, northern 
offices were drained of their capital, and on 20th July, 1818, 
only eighteen months after the institution began its operations, 
it was obliged to commence a rapid and heavy curtailment of 
the business of the bank." Though the bank enjoyed a go- 
vernment deposit of eight millions — ^though specie had been 
imported at an expense exceeding half a million of dollars — 
though curtailments were made to upwards of ^3,600,000 be- 
tween 30th July, 1818, and Ist April, 1819 — though the ban]k 
sold between two and three millions of its public debt, and in 
various ways obtained the command of dispo^ble means, by 
reductions of its productive capital, within eight months, of 
upwards of eight millions of dollars, yet, it was with thfe most 
extreme difficulty that the bank avoided the suspension of spe- 
cie payments, — an event generally anticipated at the period that 
Mr. Cheves assumed the chief place in the administration of 
that institution. 

Most of the remarks, in reference to the debasement of the 
coin, are applicable to a depreciation of paper money arising 
from excessive issues. When the standard is not debased, and 
paper is convertible, at pleasure, into gold and silver, the in- 
terest of the bankers will generally prevent its fluctuations ex- 
ceeding two or three per cent., aad these variations will neces- 
sarily be of short duration. 

The depreciation of inconvertible paper, on the other hand, 
has no assignable limit. In consequence of its variations in va- 
lue, a creditor may be compelled to accept a hundredth part of 
his debt ; or, if the fluctuation has been of an opposite charac- 
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ter, a handred tiooes more value may be exacted from the 
debtor, than he ever received or expected to pay. The ap- 

Sreciation of Bank of England notes in 1815 and 1816, which, 
uring the suspension of specie payments, were, to all intents, 
the leeal currency of the country, was thus accounted for by 
Mr. Horner, in Uie House of Commons : 

**He was conTinced," he said, << that a greater and more sudden redac- 
tion of the circulatiog medium had never uken place in anj country, 
than had taken place since the peace in this country, with the exception 
of those reductions which bad happened in France, after the Mississippi 
schenie, and after the destruction of the aasignaU. The reduction of the 
currency had originated in the previous fall of the prices of agricultural 
piroduce.* The fall had produced a destruction of country-bank paper, 
to an extent which would net have been thought possible, without more 
ruin than had actually ensued. The Bank of £ngland had also reduced 
its issues. As appeared by the accounts recently presented, the average 
amount of its currency was not, during the last year, (1815-1816) more 
than between twenty-five and twenty-six millions ; while two years ago, 
it bad been nearer twenty-nine millions, and at one time even amounted 
to thirty-one millions. But without looking to the diminution of Bank 
of England paper, the reduction of the country paper was enough to ac- 
count for the fall which had taken place." 

In accordance with the principles which we have attempted 
to' develope, Mr. Ricardo showed that it was not necessary 
that paper money, to retain its specie value and be free from 
all fluctuations not incident to the standard itself, should be 
exchangeable for coined money. Mr. Ricardo's plan consist- 
ed in " subjecting the bank to the delivery of uncoined gold 
or silver, at the mint standard and price, in exchange for meir 
notes, instead of the delivery of guineas; by which means pa- 
per would never fall below the value of bullion, without being 
followed by a restriction of its quantity. To prevent the rise 
of paper above the value of bullion, the bank should be also 
obliged to give their paper in exchange for standard gold, at 
the price of £3 17s. an ounce." £3 17s. lO^d. of paper, is 
the rate at which it was proposed that an ounce of gold might 
be demanded. The expense of the coinage, and the wear of 
the metal, which amounts to a lai^ge annual sum, would be in a 
great measure saved, while the amount of specie necessary to 

♦The failure of the English country banks, ninety-two of which stop- 
ped payment in the space of three years, is here ascribed to the true 
cause. We refer particularly to this circumstance, as the unfortunate 
fate of unincorporated banks in England was, last winter, used at Alba- 
ny, as an argument to uphold our restrictions on private banking, and to 
continue a system, which, while it contravenes the privilege of every ci- 
tizen to engagein the business best adapted to his interest, has tended, in 
a pre-eminent degree, to corrupt the morals of the people, and to degrade 
the character of the state. 
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be retained unproductively, might be greatly diminished, es- 
pecially if, as is su^ested by our author, the minimum quantity 
of bullion which could be demanded of the bank should be fix- 
ed at 500 or 1000 ounces. These sums are too large to be in 
the hands of those who are usually first affected by a panic ; 
and this regulation would afford opportunities to a bank to re- 
alize its convertible funds, before a union among small dealers 
could take place. Mr. Ricardo's project is not an untried 
theory: 

"This original and well digested scheme was first brought under th« 
notice of the public in 1816 ; and its adoption, as a temporary measure, 
to faciliate the return to payments in coin, was recommended, in 1819, 
by the committee of the legislature, appointed to inquire into * the ex- 
pediency of the bank's resuming cash payments.' In conformity with 
this recommendation, a bill was brought into Parliament by Mr. Peel, 
which enacted, that, on the 1st February, 1820, the Bank of England 
should be bound to deliver gold bullion, properly stamped and assayed, 
in bars of not less than 60 ounces each, in exchange for a proportionate 
number of its notes, when demanded, at the rate of £4 1*. per ounce ; 
that on the 1st October, 1820, they should be bound to deliver bullion in 
a similar manner, at £3 Ids, 6d. per ounce; that on the 1st May, 
1821, they should be bound to deliver bullion for notes at £3 178, 10 
I'Sd. per ounce, being the standard mint price ; and that this system 
should continue for two years more, when payments in coin were to be 
resumed. This last part of the arrangement has not, however, been per- 
mitted to take effect; an act having been passed last session (1820 — 1821) 
enabling the bank, instantly, to resume cash payments of its one and 
two pound notes," &.c. 

" In practice, Mr. Ricardo's plan worked extremely well ; while the 
over issue of paper was effectually prevented, only a very few bars were de- 
manded from the bank, and it was generally supposed that instead of its 
operation being prematurely checked, it would have been rendered per- 
petual, and the farther circulation of gold coins prevented." 

^* It appears, as well from reasoning as experience, that, by the adoption 
of this plan, of making notes payable in bullion, we should have all the 
security against the fluctuation in the value of the currency that we pos- 
sess under our present system ; while we should possess this security, 
without incurring any part of the expense of a gold and silver currency, 
except what might be required for small payments below the value of 
one pound, thereby effecting a saving, which, on account of the united 
kingdom, cannot be estimated at less than two and a half or three mtl- 
lions a year. And it further appears, that the security of the bank 
against the pernicious effects of sudden panics among the holders of its 
notes, would be greatly increased by its adoption, and that the banking 
business might henceforth be carried on with a much l^ss amount of un- 
productive capital." (Supplement^ Sfc) 

The ai^ument used with most force against Ricardo's plan, 
was the evil arising from forgery. From the returns made td 
the House of Commons, it appeared that in the eight years pre- 

Vol. I. 36 
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yious to file restriction on specie pajments, no individual was 
capitallj convicted of forgery, while in the succeeding eight 
years, one hundred and forty-six individuals were capitally 
convicted and executed. This is imputahle, in no small degree, 
to the bad execution of the Bank of England notes. Any one 
c<^paring them with the notes in circulation among us, must 
be convinced that the superiority of our engraving has done 
much to obviate the most powerful objection to a paper medi- 
um of exchange. 

In this section of the union, we have a currency as safe and 
economical, in most respects, as in any part of the world* 
While in England, even the one pound notes are chiefly retir- 
ed from circulation, bills of the denomination of one dollar are 
here preferred, for ordinary purposes, to the specie which they 
represent ; all the paper being convertible into specie at the 
will of the holder. The competition of rival institutions, the 
settlement of balances among themselves, with the means pos- 
sessed by the Bank of the United States, are effectual preven- 
tives to excessive issues. 

Mr. Ricardo, and after him, Mr. Mill and the'author of the 
Essay before us contend, that the profit of issuing notes should 
be enjoyed by the public, and not monopolized by banking in- 
stitutions. Many of their arguments refer to the privileges 
conferred on the Bank of England, and are not applicable where 
the business of emitting notes is open to all. It was in favour 
of the Bank of England, that the law to restrict the pay- 
ment of specie was passed. It alone enjoyed the power of sup- 
plying an inconvertible paper currency. The country bank- 
ers, during the restriction of specie payments, were obliged to 
redeem their notes in the paper of the Bank of England.* 
These issues, unrestrained as they were by rival institutions, 
might be unlimited, and the debasement of the currency, as 
was at one time the case, the consequence. The interest of 
the public, and of the institution, were put in opposition. In 
the case of notes redeemable in gold or silver coin, the profits 
are far from beinc inordinate, even when banks possess exclu- 
sive privileges. In the event of the adoption of Mr. Ricardo^s 
plan, they would be somewhat augmented ; but, if competition 
was free in banking, the dividends could not, of course, exceed 
• " ' ' I III ■ « I ■ II I .. . . II I 11, II 1 1 1 I ■ ..11 ■ II I 

* This regulation, which ceased with th« resamption of paj^mentin coin 
by the Bank of England, has led to a belief that country bankers couM 
not,^ even now, be called on for specie, but that Bank of England notes 
were a legal tender. This opinion, though erroneous, was the ground of 
a recent application to Parliament. (See Debates in the House of Com* 
mons, London Times, June jid, 1825.) 
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the common ordinary rate of profits. The Bank of England 
for five years preceding the suspension of specie payments, 
had not a greater circulation than £11,497,095, and it main- 
tained at the same time in its vaults £6,272,000* On 12th 
August, 1816, the Bank of France had 41 ,000,000 francs, in hard 
cash, and the amount of its notes in circulation was 70,000,000 
francs. The bank of the United States, with a capital of 
35,000,000, having deposits to nearly 7,000,000, and three mil- 
lions andahalf of specie in the bank, and its branches, circula- 
ted, in 1 822, less than five millions and a half of bank notes* 
The dividends of these favoured institutions have been far from 
excessive, if the profits of the period, when the Bank of Eng- 
land was released from the obligation of providing gold and 
silver for the redemption of its notes, be deducted. If we add 
to the expense of providing specie, the other chaiges incident 
to putting paper in circulation, and deduct ttie profits accruing 
from deposits, we will find that, ordinarily, the gains of the 
bankers do not exceed the average rate of profits, even in the 
case of companies enjoying monopolies. In this state, thou^ 
banking is a legislative franchise, it is probable that the capitiil 
invested in it is not much less than it would have been, bad 
the business been unrestricted. The profits of bank stock in 
New- York do not exceed the rate of interest usually obtained 
from loans on real estate. 

But the principal objection against the issue of paper by a 
government, arises from the strong temptation of an uncon- 
trolled authority to abuse a power, which, at first sight, seems to 
render unnecessary a resort to taxes, or the contracting of loans. 
^^ In times of tranquillity," says Gen. Hamilton, '^ it might have 
no ill consequence ; it might even, perhaps, be managed in a 
way to be productive of good ; but in great and trying cmeigen- 
cies, there is almost a moral certainty of its becoming mischie- 
vous. The stamping of paper is an operation so much easier 
than the laying of taxes^ that a government in the practice of 
paper emissions would rarely fail, in any such emeigency, to 
mdulge itself too far in the employment of that resource, to 
avoid, as much as possible, one less auspicious to present po- 
pularity." — {Report on the National Bank.) 

While Mr. Law's bank, (established in 1716,) was conduct- 
ed on private account, its concerns were very prosperous, not 
only to individuals, but to the state. The evidence of there 
having been no inordinate issues is, that both in Holland and Eng- 
land, exchange rose 4 or 5 per cent* in (^yovlt of Paris. When 
taken into the hands of government, its schemes knew no limit 
but the will of the sovereign ; and after putting in circulation 
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3,235)085,590 livres, the operations of the institution termi- 
nated in an almost universal bankruptcy. 

The real difference of exchange between two places can 
never, for any length of time, exceed the expense of transport- 
ing the precious metals from the one to the other. Exchange 
between two given countries does not depend upon their 
commercial transactions with one another only, but with 
all countries. Many circumstances, however, cause an appa- 
rent difference, and the state of the currency in the two places 
is an important consideration. Nominal exchange depends on 
the relative value of bullion in the two countries, and on the 
quantity of bullion contained in their coins, or on the quantity 
of bullion for which their paper money, or other circulating 
medium, will exchange. In consequence of the clipped coin 
used in England before the recoinage, in the reign of William 
III., the nominal exchange between England and Holland, ac- 
cording to the standards of their respective mints, wa? 25 per 
cent, against England. When one country makes gold the 
standard, and another silver, exchange is affected by every 
variation in the relative value of the two metals. We have 
already incidentally referred to the effect on exchange of ex- 
cessive issues of paper, and particularly of paper money not 
convertible into specie. In calculating the exchange between 
this country and England, it is usual to consider four dollars and 
forty-four cents as the par value of the pound sterling. At this 
rate it is by law calculated, in the payment of duties. Whe- 
ther the dollar or the pound sterling be assumed as the par of 
Exchange, will make a difference in the results of the esti- 
mate. If the dollar is worth four shillings and sixpence, the 
!>ound sterling is equivalent to four dollars forty-four cents 
bur mills and an endless fraction of four decimal parts. If the 
pound sterling is worth four dollars and forty-four cents, four 
shillings and sixpence, or fifty-four pence, are equal only to 
ninety-nine cents and nine mills. The difference is one mill 
in a dollar, or one thousand dollars in a million. The pound 
•terling, estimated in bullion or gold coin, at the mint of the 
United States, is worth i([4,56.572 ; in silver ij[4,34.8943.* 

Silver in England, since 1816, is only a legal tender to the 
amount of forty shillings, whereas gold and silver are both the 
standards in the United States.! 

* The gold coin in the United States, is of the English standard of 
purity, and American gold coined, as an article of merchandise, is worth 
more than mere bullion, whereas the silver is only exported as bullion. 

f For the various mutations in the relative value of the American, com- 
pared with the English coins, we would refer to Appendix C. of the ela- 
borate Report of the late Secretary of State, on Weights and Measures. 
We have alluded to the subject in order to indicate one of the causes which 
infloeaee the nominal rate of foreign exchange. 
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It is almost imprdcticable to make the two precious me- 
tals indifferently standards of value. If their proportionate 
value be ever so justly estimated, it will not long remain cor- 
rect. When an alteration occurs in their relative price, that 
which is most valuable will be exported, and the expense of the 
coinage is thus lost to the country. This will scarcely take 

filace if one of the metals be used only as a subsidiary currency, 
ndeed, the imposition of a large seignorage would, in that case^ 
effectually retain it in the country. 

Laws prohibiting the exportation of bullion, though they 
cannot entirely prevent the egress of the precious metals, are 
not without their influence. The risk of exportation from 
Spain was formerly estimated at 3 per cent. In England, these 
restraints were abolished in 1819, and their effects for several 

J ears previous did not exceed | per cent. Our government 
as not always entertained the soundest views on this subject. 
In 1814, President Madison proposed to Congress that the ex- 
portation of specie should be prohibited, '* in favour of our 
moneyed institutions,^' for two years after the end of the war. 
The tendency of restrictions on exportation is, by creating ah 
excess, to lower the value of the precious metals, in the countries 
where the prohibitory laws exist, to the amount of the expense 
required to elude them. 

The currency, after bills of exchange come into general use, 
is inconceivably small, compared with the amount of commo- 
dities for which it serves as a medium of exchange. Foreign 
commerce is almost exclusively carried on by bills. It appears, 
from recent authenticated statements, that the Bank of England 
notes now (1825) in circulation amount to £19,092,005 14^. 
lid. and of the gold and silver medium, it is supposed that there 
is about twenty millions. To these sums is to be added the 
notes of country bankers ; in London, the notes of the Bank of 
England are the only paper money in circulation. 

When the daily transactions of the London bankers amounted 
to £5,000,000, £220,000 of banknotes were generally found 
sufficient for the discharge of the several balances. Even now 
when the business of the clearing house is greatly augmented, 
the vast moneyed operations of the British metropolis are settled 
by an actual disbursement not exceeding £500,000. 

The length to which our remarks have already extended, 
prevents our enlarging on the futility, as well as the inexpedien- 
cy of l^ally regulating the rate of interest. The views which 
we have taken of the nature of money, sufficiently proves that 
the rate of interest depends upon the profit which can be made 
by the employment of capital. A country, where the legal rate 
ofinterest is as high, or higher, than the usual market price, 
sufiersthe least firom the trammels on trade, occasioned by usu- 
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ry laws. In this state, the interest allowed by law, has been 
Ugher than in most other parts of the union. Capital, there- 
fore, belonging to those places where the usury laws were ope- 
rative, sought investment in New- York ; and we think that we 
do not mistake, when we consider our comparatively liberal 
regulations, on this subject, to be among the efficient causes of 
the commercial prosperity of our metropolis. Entertaining 
these opinions, which we know to be sanctioned by those best 
acquainted with the details of money transactions, as well as 
unanimously approved by the political economists who have 
applied to these subjects the principles of scientific investiga- 
tion ; it was with no little regret that we observed in the mes- 
sage of the Executive to the legislature, at their last session, a 
proposition to reduce the legal rate of interest, while nothing 
was said as to expunging the usury laws from our statute-book. 
The consequence of the adoption of Governor Clinton's 
recommendation would necessarily be, to give additional force 
to all the absurd regulations, with regard to the employment 
of money, introduced by the ignorance and superstition of our 
iancestors. 

If, in their opinion, the su^estion of new principles of civil 
policy should fall within the province of the learned ju- 
rists to whom the revision of our laws is confided, we feel much 
confidence, so far as respects our state, of the speedy abroga- 
tion of the usury laws, and of the other remams of institu- 
tions of less enlightened periods, which still obscure the glory 
of the republic. 

If we are not disposed to take the lead in adopting the reforms 
which are required by the spirit of the age — if we are unwilling 
to pursue the course of those who improved our sauguiuary 
code of penal law, though it too was sanctioned by time ; let us, at 
least, proceed pari passu with our brethren on the other side 
of the Atlantic. What can be more arbitrary than the distioc- 
tions adopted in the usury laws ? Though the maker or drawer 
be ignorant of the intended usury, yet if a note or bill of ex- 
change be procured for the purpose of being discounted at a 
usurious rate, it is void, and in no case can the innocent holder 
of paper, tainted in its origin with usury ^ recover the conside- 
ration for which he has bona fide paid his money. On the 
other hand, if a bill or note be good in its inception, a subse- 
quent endorsee, purchasing it at a lai^er discount than the legal 
rate of interest, may recover the face of the note from the 
prior parties to it; or, from his immediate endorser, the consi- 
deration paid. 

When we consider the importance of negotiable paper, and 
the many transfers of it subsequent to its being sent into mar- 
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ket, we ma J appreciate the necessity which gave rise to 58 
Geo. III. c. 98. which enacts, '' that no bill of exchange or 
promissory note, that shall be drawn or made after the passing 
of this act, shall, though it may have been given for a usurious 
consideration, or upon a usurious contract, 6e void^in the hands 
of an endorsee for vahuihle connderahon, unless such endorsee 
had, at the time of discounting, or paying such consideration 
for the same, actual notice that such bill, &;c. had been origi- 
nally given for a usurious consideration, or upon a usurious 
contract." 

The author of the essay, at the head of this article, has re^ 
cently been introduced to the American public. As Professor 
M^Vickar's edition of the Essay on Political Economy bids 
fair to be widely circulated, our countrymen will soon become 
acquainted with Mr. M^Culloch as a writer. Distinguished as 
the Edinburgh Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Britahnica is 
among the literary and scientific productions of the present cen* ' 
tury ; to no one of its writers more' than to our author are we in^ 
debted for sound principles and useful information, on subjects 
of the deepest interest, delivered in clear and perspicuous lan- 
guage. In the examination of our subject, we have had fre- 
quent occasion to refer to the articles in the Supplement on In- 
terest and Exchange, from the same pen, and we cannot better 
give our opinion of their merits, than by expressing our sin- 
cere desire, that the several essays of the Ricardo Professorj 
with such illustrations as the experience of our own country 
may surest, may be made generally accessible to the Ameri- 
can reader. 



Art. XXVI. — Traits of the Aborigines of America^ a Poem. 
Cambridge. Hilliard & Metcalf, Printers. Sold by Cum- 
mings and Hilliard, Boston. 1 822. 

A little poem on the death of General Mcintosh, the cele- 
brated chief of the Creek Nation, written by the reputed au- 
thor of this book, has lately appeared in the newspapers. Its 
merit has drawn our attention to the work before us, and we 
have not been disappointed in finding it greatly superior to the 
average of American poetry. It does not, however, appear 
to have met with any particular tokens of favour from the 
reading public ; the sale we suspect has not been very rapid, 
and we are certain that the applause bestowed on it nas not 
been very loud, nor very general. We recollect, indeed, that 
about the time of its appearance, several attempts were made 
to recommend it in the newspapers ; but the few feeble voices 
that were lifted in its favour gradually died away in discourage^ 
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ment at being neither re-echoed nor regarded. It is certain, 
however, that many poems of less merit have met with higher 
praise. For ourselves, we beg leave to wash our hands ot all 
blame on account of this n^lect, since the work was printed 
some time before we entered upon our critical labours. 

One reason why the book has met with so few buyers, may 
be the advertisement immediately following the title page, in 
which the reader is promised that the avails of the work shall 
be exclusively devoted to religious charities. Now, we have 
not a word to say against religious charities, any more than 
against those which merely r^ard the temporal good of man- 
kmd ; we only beg leave to doubt the policy of making them a 
reason for buying a book. It is no secret that different notions 
prevail concerning the proper mode and objects of religious 
charities; an appeal of this nature, which would have the effect 
of making one man purchase the book, would be the very rea- 
son that would determine another, who prefers to be his own 
almoner, to leave it on the bookseller^s shelf. Then, the great 
mass of the community, who are indifferent about these mat- 
ters, would consider it as an expedient to help off the sale of a 
work recommended by no merit of its own, and the author of 
which might esteem himself fortunate if he could be reim- 
bursed the expenses of the publication. Even in Catholic 
countries, a be^^ar is not always considered as less importu- 
nate, or more deserving, because he asks alms ^^ for the love 
of God and of St. Nicholas.'^ We think that whenever the 
author shall favour the world with another work of this kind, 
she will do well to rely for success upon its intrinsic merits, 
and to defer the annunciation of her benevolent designs till 
she has actually received " the avails of the work." 

The poem before us is not particularly remarkable for the 
regularity of its plan. It is divided into five cantos. The first 
begins with some general description of the manners and con- 
dition of the Indian tribes of America previous to the settle- 
ment of Europeans on their shores. This is followed by an 
account of the planting of the several colonies of America, 
the Danish settlement on the shores of Greenland — the doubt- 
ful story of Madoc — the discovery of the southern continent 
by Columbus — the Spanish, Portuguese, and French settle- 
ments — the latter of which, by suggesting the misfortunes of 
the Huguenots, is made to introduce a pretty long apostrophe 
to the harp of prophecy. The same subject is continued in 
the second canto. The following is a description of one class 
of settlers, of which there are some indications that the race is 
not even yet altogether extinct in our country. 
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" Thither came 
To Nature's boldest scenery, men who savr 
No beauty in her charnis-^in the dark arch 
Of mountain forest, springing to the skies 
E'er since Creation, on the mighty cliff, 
Crown'd with rich light, or wrapt in sable clouds, 
No grandeur trac'd ; for still their eyes were bent, 
In the dark caverns of the earth to grope 
For drossy ore. These, in the chrystal stream 
Fring'd with the silvery willow, in the foam 
Of the wild thundering cataract, bearing on 
A mighty tribute to the swelling sea, 
Beheld no majesty, nor deign'd a glance 
Save on the glittering sediment. To Heaven, 
If It were possible that to the seat 
Of God sqch souls might soar, no thought of bliss 
Could reach them there, except to gaze intent 
Upon the golden pavement" — p. 31, 32. * 

The mention of the first planters of the northern colonies gives 
occasion to the introduction of a long biography of Capt. Smith, 
which is given in tolerable blank verse, though, for ourselves, 
we prefer reading it in the quaint prose of his old English bio- 
grapher* The following lines, however, are striking. The 
author is speaking of that incident in his life, when on a voy- 
age from Marseilles to Loretto, in a vessel filled with pilgrims 
to the shrine of the holy viipn, a terrible storm arose ; and the 
good Catholics thinking it a judgment from heaven on account 
of the impiety of Smith, seized the heretic, and threw him into 
the sea* He was carried by the waves to a desert island, and 
left, scarcely alive, on the rocks. 

« Morn 
From her bright eye such#^enial warmth diQus'd, 
That up the sleeper sprang ; his humid locks 
Still dripping, and his countenance illum'd 
With that inert expression, which displays 
Its sceptic j!;lances, when the muscles live 
Before the intellect ; while the lost mind^ 
Coming from exile, like the strong man arm'd, 
Findeth her mansion empty. Thus, perchance, 
Beam'd the w^n features of the man entomb'd, 
In that first moment, when returning life, 
Caught from the touch of dead Elisha's bones, 
Pervaded him And well thy pencil's pow% 
Allston ! hath kindled that mysterious |i;leam, 
When in brief strn^rgle the terrestrial strove 
With the celestial, and dull matter mov'd, 
Ere the Creator's breathing spirit gave 
Pure Thought its resurrection." — p. 43. 

The author does not fail to seize the opportmifty which the 
relation of Smith's adventures afibrdd her, to speak of the ruins 
Vol. L 37 
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of Rome, which are somewhat tediously described. In the 
third canto, we have a versification of an old story of an Indian 
warrior, who interposed in a bloody combat and saved the life 
of a young Englishman, and having detained him a long time, 
during which he treated him with the greatest tenderness, and 
instructed him in all the accomplishments of a savage life, re- 
stored him to his friends. Then follows an enumeration of the 
vegetable treasures of the American continent, with their uses, 
both esculent and medical. This is succeeded by the story of 
Oolaita from Schoolcraft, and the canto is concluded by an ex- 
ceedingly spirited and ingenious vindication of the Indian cha- 
racter from some of the aspersions thrown upon it. We can- 
not resist the temptation of making some extracts from this part 
of the work. 

" Driven back 
From wild to wild, the natives yield, and sink 
In cold oblivion. We, who ought to weep 
O'er their deep woes, and send a cardial balm 
To heal the wounds made by our father's swords, 
Lift up the hand against them ; }<tam our page, 
Not with their wrongs, but with their dark reproach 
Industriously sought. We teach our baben. 
Not to lisp prayers for them, but join their names 
With baseness, treachery, and the shuddering 
Of dread disgust. We take away their food, 
Their hunting forests, and their broad lakes throng'd 
With scaly tribes. Their meager forms we see 
Withering with famine, and to their parch'd lips 
Hold that enchanted cup, whose fearful dregs, 
Like ^hose of Circe, change jthe form erect 
To grov'ling beastliness. How can he stand, 
Unnurtur'd Savage ! gainst that potent spell. 
Which baffles prudence, steals from pride its plume. 
Enthralls the wise, and lays the mighty low, 
Ev'n of our race. Th' untutor'd Indian drinks— ^ 
Drinks, and is stupified ; while we deride 
And point him out, like the stern Spartan lords. 
Who gave their vassals the enticing draught, 
Then cali'd their children to despise, and say, 
^ Behold ! the slaves are drunken/ We prepare 
A dry and thirsty soil by harrowing wrongs ; 
And the poor Red Man sets it with strange slips, 
And roots of bitterness. Much we condemn 
His mode of warfare. Thoughtless cp.nsors oft 
Sneering exclaim, < How cowardly to hide 
In the dark thicket, or from sheltering trees 
Aim at the foe.' Why are the palisade. 
Rampart, and bastion, reared for the defence 
Of modern valour ? Does it raise a blush 
On the bold cheek of Discipline, to say 
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Its principle is to annoy the foe, 

And keep itself unhurt ? Why is it base 

To choose a spreading tree, more than to stand 

Behind a parapet ? The Soldier, ?ers'd 

In all the * pomp and circumstance of war,' 

Seeks the close fortress, and we praise his skill ; 

The native, from the thicket lifts his bow, 

A.nd we decry the savage. Thirst of blood, 

The dark ofifence, we tolerate ; but cry 

Wo to the wandering slave, if by his hand 

Th' offence shall come. Why ? Ask the heart within ; 

And let us judge impattially, as those 

Who in the twinkling of an eye, may meet 

Jlidgment themselves. 

But still we say, how vile 
The skulking Indian, in his ambush laid ; 
How are such stratagems despis'd by those 
Who feel the thirst of glory, and are movM 
By nobleness of soul, to the dread field 
Of mortal combat. 

Turn the storied page. 
Retrace the scenes when Italy shrunk back, 
Am^izM to see the proud Alps pour a train 
Of warriors from the clouds. Whose martial skill 
Spread his strong force in secret ambuscade, 
And ere the foe was ready, starting up, 
Surpris'd his legions ? Who the green earth stain'd 
With sudden slaughter ? and with corses chok'd 
Thrasymene's reddening lake ? 

Oh ! this, we say. 
Was Hannibal, the generous, and the brave," &cc. &cc^ 

'' But why heaves the Earth ? 
Why from her unsuspecting bosom spring 
Men, clad in steel, who on their weapons bear 
Havoc and death ? Are these the hosts of Rome ! 
With soaring helmets, mining like the mole, 
And in their serpentine, and secret path. 
Creeping, as the dark robber prowls, to snatch 
Some long-markM hoard, until they listening hear 
• Above their heads, the mingling, murm'ring sounds 
Of the unconscious Citadel ? Are these 
The boasted heroes ! who with sudden strokes 
Pierce her unguarded heart, and line her streets 
^ith her dead children, slain amid their mirth ? 
This was CamilJus ! And what heart may doubt 
The greatness of the Roman ?*' — pp. 117. 120. 

The author next considers the accusation of cruelty brought 
against the Indian character. 



/ 



<* This strong charge is brought. 
And they deny it not. What page have they, 
Or what historic pen, to palliate, 
To justify, or blazon ? To the lists 
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We dftre the unarmM, and conquer them at once. I 

We cite them to their trial, where they stand 

Silent, and we condemn. But would some friend, I 

Some advocate, who loves to right the oppress*d, 

Like Clarkson, or like Wilber force, arise, I 

A.Qd tell these aliens, of the Spartan lords, 

Who deok'd with garlands, and with freedom's robe. 

Thousands of home-born slaves, and ere the Sun 

Rose on the joyous train, destroy'd them all i 

With horrid treachery ; or of Persia's king 

The fratricide, Cambyses, o'er the tomb 

Of Egypt's monarch, mocking ; of the pride 

Of brutal Xerxes, rising from the board 

Of hoary Pythias, to destroy his sons 

Before his eyes, and o'er their mangled limbs 

March all his troops ; or of Sicilian hate. 

That when the faint Athenians bowing sought 

With parched tongues, the cool, restoring stream, 

Butcher'd them with the water on their lips, 

That quench'd their battle thirst."~*pp. Itl, 123. 

After an enumeration of some of the most atrocious cruel- 
ties recorded in ancient and modern history, the author asks 
what has been the example of her own country. 

" The answer speeds 

On the wild winds which rais'd red clouds of flame. 

In awful volumes, from the peaceful roofs 

Of sad Muskingum ; in deep tones it sighs 

From those who visit the deserted bounds 

Of the slain Creeks ; and from the troubled grave 

Of Malaanthee, in low, hollow sounds, 

Murmuring it rises, * Lo ! Behold the men 

Who knew, and publish'd the pure word of peace. 

Yet kept it not !' Say, did the spectre form 

Of Malaanthee, break no nightly dream. 

Ye murd'rers ? Did those aged features, stern 

In death's convulsion, and those few grey hairs. 

Matted with blood, ne'er glare through midnight's pall 

Before your straining eyes, till ye have curst 

The ghost, that seeni'd to multiply itself 

Where'er ye turn'd ?— pa»6. 

The author has the hardihood to add to this bloody list the 
memorable destruction of the Chehaw villages, in 1818. 

It is to be hoped that she will not have the opportunity, in a 
future edition, to increase her catalogue of treacheries and 
wrongs, committed against these unfortunate tribes, by the stoiy 
of the Creeks dispossessed by a pretended treaty and driven 
from their fair territory, the land of their fathers, whose fertile 
bosom they were learning to cultivate, and where, after having 
contracted the vices, they were beginning to practice some of 
the virtues, and enjoy some of the blessings of civilization. 
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The labours of the earlier missionaries, and the later and 
more successful attempts to christianize and civilize the savage 
tribes of our country, are the subject of the two concluding 
cantos. There is good sense in the following passage. 

" Hail, holy hearts, 
Who, fiU'd with pure benevolence, rejoice 
That the green olive decks the rugged brows 
Of the dark forest children ; let that zeal 
Which prompts for them jour charity, unite 
The useful arts of life with love divine, 
Gifts for this world with knowledge of the next." 

pp. 156, 157. 

The following also is good advice, if not good poetry : 

•*- — Bid your life evince 
Your orthodoxy ; let your virtues be 
Devotion's daughters. Toil no more to hide 
Sectarian bitterness beneath the cloak 
Of righteous zeal ; your many -headed faith 
Reduce to His simplicity, who merged 
In love to the Supreme, and love to man, 
The prophets, and the law." — pp. 165, 166. 

The poem closes with a fervent and eloquent exhortation to 
the citizens of the United States, to aid in conveying to this 
unfortunate race the blessings of knowledge and religion. We 
would give some extracts from this part of the poem, were it not 
that the copious ones already made will give a suiSicient idea of 
the characteristic merits and faults of the work. With respect to 
the faults, they do not seem to arise so much from any deficiency 
or perversion of taste, as from a want of steadiness and dili- 
gence in its appUcation. The author is inclined to revert too 
often and dwell too long upon the common-places of her sub 
ject, and to repeat in verse many things which had grown ex* 
ceedingly trite in prose. There is too much wordiness in the 
style ; the adjective is too prominent a part of speech ; and 
numerous epithets are introduced tending in no degree to 
heighten the beauty or the force of the expression, and which 
are therefore so many incumbrances and deformities. In some 
instances, they seem employed merely for the purpose of 
eking out the measure ; a fault for which there can be no ex- 
cuse in the composition of blank-verse. There is also a tinc- 
ture of what may properly be called the cant of poetry — a set 
of conventional phrases, formerly called poetic diction, but 
which, being something worn and threadbare, has been laid 
aside by the poets of the present day as a cast off garment. 
We are sorry ttiat the author has condescended to pick up any 
of these gaudy rags, and to use them as ornaments to her own 
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natural and flowii^ dress. Nearly allied to this fault, if not 
reducible to it, is the practice in which we have sometimes 
detected her, of sajing very homely things in a certain stately 
circumlocutory way, with great pomp and noise of words, and 
very Uttle distinctness of meaning. The following is a curious 
instance of this sort. 

^ That unpitjriDg pain 
Which plucks the nerves, close-sealing with a frowa 
Even Beauty's lip, which the bold Ayrshire bard 
Wished, in his patriot vengeance, to entail 
On Caledonia's foes, yielded its rage 
To the rough genius of that lofty tree. 
Whose yellow armour bears, in countless studs, 
The horrid thorn."— pp. 101, 102. 

llie riddle is duly explained in two several notes, to which 
we refer the reader, after he has sufficiently puzzled himself 
over this cabalistic passage. The author is not always more 
fortunate when she would speak out, and call things by their 
right names ; as for example— 

" The healers sought the cell, 
Where Rhododendron, like some drooping maid, 
Timid and beauteous, hides her golden locks ; 
Or lur'd her statelier sister's aid, to bribe 
Relentless Chronic Rheumatism to loose 
The rigid sinew."— p. 102. 

Enough, however, of these examples. We must aUow that 
the work has sufficient merit to make ample amends for all 
the faults we have noticed. Amidst much that is common- 
place, there is a- great deal that is striking and original. In 
these passages it is that the author appears to the best advan- 
tage, and shows a prompt conception of the beautiful and pa* 
thetic, a compass and fertility of illustration, and a freedom, 
force, and unafiectedness of diction, which bring them into 
strong contrast with the exceptionable parts, upon which we 
have animadverted. In short, the poem is one which needs 
only a little pruning and cutting down to make it a very beau- 
ful and interesting work. We admit that a larger book may be 
made by printing all that one writes ; but it is a false econojny 
which cannot afford to lose what is only cumbrous and worth- 
less. It is idle to say that taste is any restraint upon the flights of 
genius ; we should rather say that taste is the guide and support 
of genius. The strong love of the noble, the beautiful, and the 
impassioned, and the ready discrimination of these from their 
opposites — faculties which are only another name for taste — are 
the sources, to which we owe all that is excellent and admira* 
ble in poetry. They whose writings have been the delight and 
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wonder of the world for ages, did not certainly possess a smalU 
er share of these qualities than those who in later times have 
set themselves, from the observation and meditation of those 
immortal works, to construct the canons 6f criticism. We 
can, therefore, assure the author, that whenever she writes 
again, she need apprehend no abatement of the vigour of her 
fancy, or of her power over the feelings, from the unsparing 
excision of every thing tame, tumid, or unnatural, which may 
escape her pen. 



Art. XXVII. Memoirs and RecollectiBns of Count Segur, 
Ambassador from France, to the courts of Russia and. Prussia, 
&c. Written by himself Boston : Wells and Lilly ; and 
E. Bliss and E. White, New- York. 1825. 

Books of this kind possess a peculiar charm over the minds 
of readers. There is scarcely any thing to which we recur 
more often and more willingly, and which detains us longer and 
wearies us less in the perusal, than the written recollections of 
one who has seen a great deal of men and things, and who, at 
the evening of a long life, occupies those moments, which can 
no longer be devoted to action, in recording the events of his 
youth and his manhood. Old men are their own best biogra- 
phers. What they write is generally written in the silence of 
the passions, when the false lights in which things were seen, 
^nd the false values which the parties and the interests of the 
moment affixed to them, have ceased to exist. It is then that 
trifling events are devested of the disproportionate importance 
once confen'ed upon them by accidental circumstances, and 
the animosities which prevented a just estimate of the charac- 
ters and talents of men are healed by time or covered by the . 
grave. At this stage of life too, the events of the day begin 
to lose their hold on the memory ; the man lives in the past ra- 
ther than the present ; the scenes and incidents which he has 
witnessed as a -spectator or as an actor arrange themselves iii 
his mind in their original order and distinctness, and the vivid- 
ness of their impression is renewed when the passions which 
they excited are laid asleep forever. He has nothing in life 
upon which to look forward ; and his advanced age is a sort of 
quiet post of observation, from which he may indulge the love 
of retrospection natural to that period, and take both a clearer 
and calmer view of his past history tlian any other stage of 
his life could have offered him. Under these circumstan- 
ces Ae self-biographer writes with something of the impartia- 
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litj, and with more than the vivacity and interest of the hiato- 
rian« It is true that he may have some faults in his own con- 
duetto palliate, and that his work may show the traces of pre- 
judices, too deep for the lapse of time to remove ; but we must 
be content to put up with these abatements, for the sake of the 
advantages with which this sort of writing is attended. For 
ourselves, we had rather read his apology, if his character 
should need any, in his own words, where modesty obliges him 
to some little reserve, than in the memoir of a friend written 
after his death. Nobody looks for any thing like impartiality, 
hardly for any thing like moderate praise, in the biography of 
a distinguished individual drawn up soon after his decease. It 
is generally written by some friend, who makes it a point of in- 
terest or of duty to exal this memory : it professes to be a nar- 
rative ; it is only an eulogy — an eulogy in which the topics ot 
panegyric are exhausted. On the other hand, if we wait till 
the Judgments of men concerning him have grown cool enough 
to form or admit a just estimate of his character, of what value 
is any account of his life that can be written ? It becomes only 
the meager chronicle of events which might as well have hap- 
pened to any body else ; most of what was peculiar and inter- 
esting, minute traits which distinguished his character from 
that of other men, and instructive incidents which made his 
history valuable are forgotten. It is not, to be sure, every man 
who in the decline of life can give such an account of his past 
history as Franklin has done, whose work is one of the most 
popular and attractive in our language. One reason is, thai 
there are few who possess his captivating manner of telling a 
story; and another, that few have been, in so eminent a degree 
as he was, the architects of their own greatness. In all ages, 
men have looked with an eager and delighted curiosity upon 
.the adventures of those whose superior wariness and sagacity 
seem to give them a sort of control over fortune, and the power 
of turning her sports in their own favour. Everyman, howe- 
ver, possessing a mind of more than ordinary strength or culti- 
vation, who has seen much of human life, will have many in- 
teresting and instructive matters to record which have made a 
part of his experience, or fallen within his observation. The 
life of the mere scholar is said to be barren of incident, and his 
biographers complain of the scantiness and dullness of their ma- 
terials ; yet, observe how interesting the history of that life be- 
comes when related by himself. The memoirs of Gibbon are 
a more pleasing, as well as a better written work than his His* 
toiT of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire* The 
Life of Richard Cumberland is read with pleasure, by numbers 
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who kiever thought of looking at bis novels, plays or epics ; an4 
Butler's Reminiscences are found on the shelves of every mo- 
dern library. English literature, however, is not rich in woiicB 
of this kind; that of France is peculiarly so. The naturmi 
communicativeness, some would perhaps say, the natural egO" 
tism, of the French character, comes in aid of the narrative 
propensity of old age, and an infinite number of these biogra- 
phical sketches are produced, forming one of Hit largest, and 
not the least valuable branch of French literature. Nor are 
they composed by men of letters only. Asalmost every person of 
any note in France is an author, either in a great or a small way, 
so far at least' as to have produced his apologue or his epigram, 
nobody feels any reserve about writing his own memoirs ; and 
accordiijgly we have them from persons of all classes and in all 
stations, from generals and statesmen down to courtiers and 
chambermaids. 

The book now before us, belongs to this fertile department of 
French literature. It is not written with the usual liveliness of 
French memoirs, and, like those of most persons who have 
figured as warriors and politicians, is a mixture of history and 
biography. The good Count's talent for historical writing is 
none of the most perfect. In giving an account of any politi- 
cal measure, he cannot restrain his impatience to set before 
the reader its final consequences. This he does by leaping at 
once over all the intermediate events, and then returning to 
his starting place, and relating them afterwards. This method 
occasions some repetitions, and, as the author uses few dates, 
no little confusion in parts of the narrative. The whole work, 
however, bears the impress of good sense and good temper, and 
is evidently written by a man of liberal views and unprejudiced 
feelings. It presents an interesting view of the state of manners 
during the early part of the reign of Louis XVI., and some tole- 
rable speculations on the causes which prepared tibe French 
nation for the revolution. The history given of the part ta- 
ken in the war of the American revolution, and of the policy 
of the French cabinet at that period, though not well related, is 
not without its value ; while the account of the author's person- 
al adventures in that war must be read with pleasure by eve- 
ry citizen of this country. The volume concludes with the re- 
cognition of the American independence, and the peace be- 
tween Great Britain and France in 1783, when the author was 
about thirty years of age. 

Count Segur was bom in 1753, and was the son of that Mar- 

?ui8 de Segur, who was seven years minister of war under 
lOuis XV I., and who introduced certain reforms into tht eco- 
VoL. I. 38 
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nomy and organization of the armies of France ; in particular, 
that of no longer obliging the soldiers to lie three in a bed — ^an 
improvement so important in the eyes of the Count, that he 
takes occasion to mention it several times in the course of the 
work. At his entrance into life, the Count belonged to a set 
of young noblemen who surrounded the king, and who, having 
imbibed some tincture of the philosophical doctrines professed 
by the literary men of that day, showed their contempt for the 
ancient order of things, by applauding republican scenes on the 
stage and harangues in favour of liberty pronounced in the aca- 
demies. It was a favourite amusement of these young men, in 
which they were joined by the princes, the brothers of the 
king, to tease and perplex the old courtiers by breaches of the 
solemn etiquette which had been established in former reigns, 
by innovations upon the stately costume of the court, by the 
freedom with which they spoke of reforms, and the levity with 
which they animadverted upon the clergy and magistracy. 

As they grew older, this generation of the French nobility 
fell upon different methods of showing their zeal for the cause- 
of liberty. One class signalized their admiration of the free 

iirinciples of the English constitution by imitating English 
ashions and adopting English vices, by laying out extensive 
gardens in the English manner and betting deeply at horse 
races. Others, of a graver and more reflecting disposition, 
paid their court to the philosophers, and debated the death of 
Cesar. None of them foresaw, in the doctrines they were en- 
couraging, the seeds of that revolution which not long after 
brought the overthrow of the throne and the aristocracy, which 
led many of the nobility to the block, and sent many into exile, 
and stripped all of their hereditary privileges and fortunes. 

Count Segur entered early into the army. At the age of 
sixteen he was appointed a sub-lieutenant in a regiment of ca- 
valry.; two years after he was promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain, and in 1776, at the request of the Duke of Orleans, he 
was made a second colonel in the regiment of dragoons of 
Orleans. Soon after this appointment he made an excursion 
to the waters of Spa, which were then much in vogue, and 
greatly frequented. Here were assembled the natives of every 
country in Europe, living together in a liberty of which Europe 
offered no other eXv mple ; every one following the customs of 
his own country, and expressing his opinions with the utmost 
freedom. It was here that Count Segur beard, for the first 
time, of those events which terminated in the independence of 
the United States. The news of the first blow struck by the 
Americans in defence of their liberties flew like lightning 
over Europe. Amidst the multitude of strangers casually col- 
lected at Spa from various countries, there was but one opi- 
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nion and one feeling on the subject, and this was in favour of 
the Americans. On his return, the Count found the public 
mind at Paris agitated with the same feelings. He draws a cu- 
rious picture of the gradual decline which he observed of the 
respect paid to rank and titles, and the superiority which genius 
was beginning to assume over noble birth. The courtiers came 
to solicit the friendship of men of letters, and an equality of 
manners took place, which made the great charm of Parisian 
society, and drew to that city strangers from every country. 

About this time the American deputies, Silas Deane and 
Arthur Lee, arrived in Paris — 

" The celebrated Benjamin Franklin was soon after added to their 
number. It would be difficult to describe the eagerness and the delight 
with which these men, the agents of a people in a state of insurrection 
against their monarch, were received in France, in the bosom of an an- 
cient monarchy. 

*' Nothing could be more striking than the contrast between the luxu- 
ry of our capital, the elegance of our fashions, the magnificence of Ver- 
sailles, the still brilliant remains of the monarchical pride of Louis XIV*, 
and the polished and superb dignity of our nobility, on the one hand ; 
and, on the other hand, the almost rustic apparel, the plain but firm de- 
meanour, the free and direct language of the envoys, whose antique sim- 
plicity of dress and appearance seemed to have introduced within oar 
walls, in the midst of the elfeminate and servile refinement of the 18th 
century, some sages contemporary with Plato, or republicans of the age 
of Gato and of Fabius. 

** This unexpected apparition produced upon us a greater effect, in 
consequence of its novelty, and of its occurring precisely at the period 
when literature and philosophy had circulated amongst us an universal 
desire for forms, a disposition to encourage innovations, and the seeds of 
an ardent attachment to liberty." — pp. 81, 8i2. 

Three young Frenchmen, distinguished by their rank at 
court, the Marquis de la Fayette, the Viscount de Noailles, 
and Count Segur, offered their services to the American com- 
missioners. The first, at the age of nineteen, was master of 
his person and fortune, and easily found me^ns to elude the 
measures that were used to detain him. The two latter were 
dependant upon their parents ; the Court issued a formal or- 
der, commanding them to abandon their intention of proceed- 
ing to America, and they were obUged to remain. Count Se- 
gur consoled himself as well as he could under the disappoint- 
ment. He married Mademoiselle d' Aguesseau, mingled in the 
brilliant circles of Paris, and discussed the various, and, in 
some instances, strange topics of philosophy and national poli- 
cy, which employed the ingenuity and eloquence of the Ency- 
clopedists and their disciples. 

^ Such, indeed, was the eccentricity of that age, that, at the very mo- 
ment when incredulity was in fashion, and all the ties of society were re- 
garded as so many chains ; when philosophy treated all ancient rdligidns 
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and all old cuitoms as so many prejadioas, a large portion of these youof; 

and new sages were inflamed, some with a rage for the iUumineSf 
or for the doctrines of Swedenborg, and Saiot Martin, respecting the 
possible communication between men and celestial spirits ; while manj 
others, ranging themselves round the apparatus of Mesiner, confided in 
the universal efficacy of magnetism, were persuaded of the infallibility of 
the oracles of somnambulism, and never, for a moment, suspected the con- 
nection subsisting between this magical apparatus, of which they were 
become so enamoured, and the miraculous tomb of Paris^ which they 
had so often turned into ridicule." — p. 113. 

** A word in praise of D*Alembert, and Diderot, was better received, 
than the most signal mark of favour bestowed by a prince. Oallantry, 
ambitipn, and philosophy, were all intermixed and confounded together. 
Prelates left their dioceses to intrigue for places, while our Abb^s compo- 
sed verses and amatory tales. 

*' The republican doctrines of Brutus began to be applauded at court; 
even monarchs appeared about to embrace the cause of a rebellious peo- 
ple against their king ; until, at length, independence became the theme 
of camps, democracy was discdss^ at noblemen's tables, philosophy at 
balls, and morality in our boudoirs. What may most reasonably be rei- 
gretted, perhaps, belonging to an epoch like this, that will never occur 
again, was the avowed toleration of all opinions in the midst of conflict- 
ing systems, tastes, and wishes, and a moderation in the feelings of soci- 
ety, which formed its great pharm." — p. 114. 

<< It was, indeed, at the hotel de la Rochefoucauld, at the mansions of 
D'Alembert, and of Madame Geofirin, that the most distinguished lite- 
rary and philosophical characters assembled. There that spirit of liberty 
was to be found, which, while it enlightened the world, was destined to 
cliange its aspect, and, unhappily, also, to shake the old foundations of 
aociety. In seeking to substitute new. 

'^ In tbe assemblies held at la Mar^chale de Luxembourg's, de la Val- 
liere's, and at the hotel de Choiseul, were to be seen all the niost remarka- 
ble characters, whose accomplished manners, whose rank, or whose gal- 
lantry, had been conspicuous in the reign of Louis XY. At the house of 
Madame du Defiant there was always a number of distinguished foreign- 
an, attracted by the curiosity of knowing more of the ancient and mo- 
dern character of a nation, which in their own countries, they, in their 
dulness, slandered and accused of frivolity, a nation, nevertheless, that 
has been, at all times, is, and will continue to be, the object of their jea- 
lousy.*' — p. 116. • 

Count Segur represents the French ministry as strongly in- 
clined to comply with the wishes of the nation, who were cla- 
morous for a war with Great Britain, in aid of the American 
provinces. They were restrained, however, hy the strict probi- 
ty of Louis, who considered himself as under a moral obliga- 
tion of remaining neutral, while there was no cause of com- 
plaint against England, sufficient to justify hostilities. The 
ministry, wavering between the will of the prince and that of 
the people, were led to commit one of the greatest political er- 
rors — they received the American envoys favourably, though 
secretly, encouraged the people to assist the provinces with 
arms and ammunition, and at tbe same time directed their am- 
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bassador at London, to assure the English ministry that peace 
would be preserved, by Ihe observation of die strictest neutra- 
lity« The signing of the commercial treaty with the Americans, 
to which they found means to persuade the king^ by exasperating 
the government of England, provoked them to hostilities ; 
the seizure of several French merchant vessels, and the attack 
of the Arethusa, an English man of war, upon La Belle Poule, 
a French frigate, supplied those .occasions ofwar which the mi- 
nistry needed to satisfy the scrupulous conscience of Louis. 
On the hreakii]^ out of the war between the two nations, Count 
Segur made another unsuccessful application for permission 
"to join La Fayette in the camp of Washington/' The Vis- 
count de Noaille8,oneof the three friends who had first concei- 
ved the design of engaging in the cause of the Americans, was 
more fortunate. He received the rank of lieutenant-colonel of 
the regimeut of Sorssonais, at the head of which he embarked 
with the army of Count de Rochambeau, for the United States* 
The story of Voltaire's return to France, in extreme but un- 
broken old age, from a banishment of many years, his corona- 
tion, his interview with the author's mother, and some an- 
ecdotes of the last years of his life, are well told in this 
book, and we should be glad to give some extracts from this 
part of the work, did our limits permit* Great men. are often 
the objects of a ridiculous admiration* In a conversation 
which the Marchioness de Segur had with Voltaire, she com- 
plained that her stomach had lost its tone, and that she had 
great difficulty in finding nourishment that it would bear* 
Voltaire sympathized with her, .and assured her that he had 
once been, for nearly a year, in the same condition, but had 
been cured by a very simple regimen* It consisted in taking 
no other food than the yolk of eggs, beaten up with the flour of 
potatoes and water* One of the author's neighbours, not par- 
ticularly remarkable for profundity of intellect, squeezed the 
arm of the Count, who stood by, and exclaimed in a transport 
of admiration, ^' What a man ! what a man ! not a word with' 
out a trait /" The author is mistaken in supposing that the 
American Revolution owed much to the writings of Voltaire 
and Rousseau. They were little known, and less read, in 
America at this period. If they contributed any thing towards 
the hastening of that great event, they were at least the most 
inconsiderable among its causes, and the feeblest of its aids* 
The grounds of the quarrel with Britain were not of recent 
origin ; they •had been discussed before Voltaire and Rousseau 
wrote; and ttie reasonings by which the colonists vindicated 
their rights, owed nothing to the teachings of these philosophers* 
Hie spirit of freedom was not a new impulse, infused into the 
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nuDds of oar citizens by any modern discoveries of the ri^ts 
of man ; it was the atmosphere they had breathed from their 
birth. The principles of liberty which they professed were 
not a sadden light poared into their minds. They were drawn 
from earlier sources, they spoke another language, they con- 
templated a more solid order of things than the speculations of 
the French philosophers. 

In 1780 the Marquis de Segur, the father of the author of 
these memoirs, was appointed minister of war. He seems to 
have deserved the praise bestowed upon him by his son. 

^ He was destitute, indeed, of two qualities very necessary to the attain- 
ment of great fortune : he bad neither the adroitness of a courtier, nor 
▼ersatiiity in his principles All self interest was lost in his estimation, 
the moment it seemed opposed to his duty. His frankness was a little un- 
ceremonious ; he knew how to serve, but not how to please : in a word, he 
was a perfectly good man, but a very unskilful courtier." — p. 171. 

Although the Marquis de Segur was placed at the head of 
the war department, he did not think proper to comply imme- 
diately with the solicitations of his son, to be permitted to join 
the war in America. He made it a point of duty to employ 
in that service, so honourable and so eagerly sought for, offi- 
cers of more experience, and juster pretentions. At length, in 
1782, the Viscount de Noialles havmg obtained, after the cap- 
ture of Yorktown, the chief command of a regiment which had 
remained in France, Count de Segur was appointed in his 
place, and proceeded to America, on board a fleet command- 
ed by the Chevalier de la Touche, conveying a reiuforcement 
to the army of Rochambeau. On their passage, the fleet, de- 
layed by contrary winds, and frequent calms, touched at the 
Azores. Amidst the green valleys and lemon groves of the 
island of Tercera, the Count found a convent full of black- 
eyed nuns, and pretty novices, with whom the good lady Abbess 
permitted the Count and the young officers who were his com- 
panions, to amuse themselves, by making love through the 
grate. As neither party understood the language of the otheri 
the homages were paid on the one side, and favours dis- 
pensed on the other, by means of flowers, handkerchief, and 
locks of hair. The venerable Count grows young again in 
the description of this scene, and we dare say the lady Ab- 
besses speech, on the occasion, has received some involuntary 
embellishment in passing through his imagination. 

"These young people," said she, *^ to whom I permit you to offer 
your tender homage, will one day, I trust, appear more lovely in the eyes 
of their husbands, by this lesson in the art of pleasing, ^hile those who 
may consecrate themselves to a religious life, having exercised the 
warmth of their imaginations, and the sensibilities of their souls, will be- 
come more tenderly attached to the Divinity. On the other side," she 
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continued, *^ this specimen of ancient gallantry, once so honoured, cannot 
but prove highly useful to young warriors like you. It will inspire you 
with the spirit of chivahy ; it will excite you to merit by noble actions, 
the heart of those whom you love, and to do honour to theirxhoice, by 
covering yourselves with glory." — p. 255. 

The account given by the author of his arrival in America, 
of his introduction to the officers of the American army, and 
of those incidents of the revolutionary war, which fell under 
his observation, is one of the most v^aluable and interesting 
parts of the book. He is an enthusiastic admirer of the Ame- 
rican character, and of American institutions, and loses no op- 
portunity of showing them in a favourable point of view. The 
ibliowing passage contains the mention of all that he found to 
reprehend in the manners of our citizens; and as far as our 
observation permits us to judge, even these peculiarities would 
be found quite as offensive to an American citizen at the pre- 
sent day, as they were forty-five years since to Count Segur. 

'* There were only two things which shocked me more than I ban ex- 
press ; oiie a vile custom, the moment a toast was given, of circulating an 
immense bowl of punch round the table, out of which each guest was 
successively compelled to drink ; and the other was that, after being in 
bed, it was not unusual to aee a fresh traveller walk into your room, and 
without ceremony, stretch himself by your sidej and appropriate a part of 
your couch." — pp. 271, 272. 

On the 24th of December, 1782, the French army, under 
Baron de Viomenil, embarked at Boston, on an expedition 
against the British possessions in the West-Indies. To pre- 
vent the English from suspecting their real design, the fleet 
was ordered to proceed to Porto Cabello, a commodious port 
on the South American shore, where they were to wait the 
arrival of the combined naval force of France and Spain. Af- 
ter having rendezvoused at this port, they were to make a de- 
scent upon Jamaica. Obliged to pass considerable time in 
ibis climate of continued and excessive heat, and to breathe a 
pestilential atmosphere, Count Segur, with several other ofli- 
cers, projected an excursion across the mountains to Caraccas. 
The party accordingly hired mules, and after a days journey 
through difficult and dangerous paths among the precipices, ar« 
rived at the. immense and magnificent plain, which extends to 
the Oronoco. They found the city of Valencia, containing 
twelve thousand inhabitants, provided with a governor, a 
bishop, and a garrison of five hundred men. It had no trade, 
its streets were dirty, its houses ill built, and its inhabitants poor. 
Convents and monks, however, were to be seen every where ; 
the churches were splendid, and the priests were rich. 
" Wherefore should we labour ?'' said the Count's Indian land- 
lord, at a village of the natives, called Guacara, where be ex- 
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pressed his surprise at tfie few traces of caltivation fliat were 
seen in tbe neighbourhood. 

^ * Wherefore should we Uboui ?^ antwered be ; *< a but nude of tha 
stamps of trees, and some banaoft leavesi ere sufficient to give us sheker» 
furniture and beds. Tbe heat renders every kind uf dress superfluous ; 
the earth provides us with abundance of fruit and grain. If we were to 
cultivate the fields, we could not find purchasers for our produce ; and 
jet the Spaaish govenunent would^ in that cane, impose a tax upon us ; 
and as we should be unable to pay it, they would condemn us to labour 
in the mines, or to fish for gold in the streams.' ** — pp. S29, SdO. 

At Maracaj, a small neat town, Don Felix, theking^s lieutenant, 
spoke freely and pathetically of the oppressions iiiflicted on the 
South American provinces, and declared that the day of a general 
rising among the people was not far distant. . M* Prudon, 
who filled the same office at Vittoria, treated the subject aa 
gayly, as Don Felix had done gloomily, and seemed greatly ex- 
hilarated at the prospect of an approaching revolution. On 
their arrival at Caraccas, the travellers found the city large, 
clean, elegant, and well built, with a delicious climate, fertile 
environs, and a population of twenty thousand inhabitants. 
Here they experienced a most hospitable, aud even flattering 
reception, from the grave and courteous Dons, and the beau- 
tiful and lively ladies. The Governor was ailkble, humane, 
and enlightened ; but the Inquisition exerted a tremendous 
power, and the Creoles were oppressed and discontented. 
Count Segur inquired of one of the reverend inquisitors, who 
seemed less reserved than his brethren, why the Spanish colo- 
nies were suffered to be so far behind those of the English in 
point of civilization. 

*' * You have yourself replied to these questions,' said the monk, * by 
citing the American republics : our provinces give us riches enough, and 
remain under our dominion ; if we were so simple as to allow their rich- 
es and population to increase, our colonies would soon become indepen- 
dent and be lost to us.' " — pp. S44,^94&« 

So early did the people of South America meditate the revo- 
lution which has since wrested from Spain those inmiense and 
rich possessions, and such was the blind and mad policy by 
which the mother country hastened and rendered certain that 
event. 

The expedition against Jamaica was prevented by the peace 
of 1783, and the author returned to France, having first visit- 
ed his estates on ttie island of St. Domrngo. 

The translation of this work is executed in the usual man- 
ner, — ^that is to sav, it is rather done into English than transla- 
ted. The French words, as they stand on the page of the 
original, have been carefully altered into English ones, or at 
least, into words with Englidi terminations, while the French 
idioms have been religiously preserved. 
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MEMOIRS OF COL. DAVID MASON. 

The following particulars of the life of Col. David Mason 
are worth preserving. Like the history of every self-taught 
man, they are not only curious in themselves, but valuable on 
account of the wholesome and encouraging lesson they incul- 
cate. They also derive an additional interest from the im- 
portant and eventful period of our national history with which 
they are connected, and from the light they throw upon the 
progress of illumination and knowledge in our country. 

Col. Mason was born at Boston, Massachusetts, on the 6th 
of March, 1726. His ancestors were among the earliest 
settlers of the peninsula of Boston, where they appear for a 
long time to have possessed large real estates. A wealthy 
ancestry does not, however, necessarily suppose -an opulent 

Eosterity, and accordingly we find tliat Mason inherited from 
is progenitors little but the memory of a virtuous example. 
He very early discovered a fondness for study, knd had begun 
to prepare himself for an admission to the University, when 
his father died. He was then but fourteen years of age, and 
the eldest of a family of nine children, for whom his mother, 
with no very ample means, found herself obliged to provide* 
The plan of giving him a public education was necessarily 
relinquished ; and after receiving as perfect a course of instruc- 
tion as could be obtained in the English schools of the town, 
he was apprenticed to a Mr. Gore, of Boston, to learn the art 
or trade of what was then called Jine painting and gilding* At 
the expiration of his apprenticeship, he placed himself as a 
pupU with a Mr. Greenough or Greenwood, a portrait painter* 
Greenwood afterwards settled in England, and frequently 
wrote to Mason, strongly pressing him to come over, and pro- 
posing a connexion in business. This, his attachment to his 
native country induced him to decline. Col. Mason wad 
twice married, first to a Miss Goldthwait, who died childless 
about a year afterwards; and secondly to a Miss Symmes^ who 
Vol. 1. 39 
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brought him nine children. He was reputed to be exceed* 
ingly skilful in his profession, but a fondness for liberal studies, 
particularly for those of natural and experimental philosophj, 
prevented him from giving it that attention which alone could 
make its exercise gainful. When Dr. Franklin, who was an 
old acquaintance and friend in the family, first published his 
discoveries in the science of electricity, the mind of Mason was 
strongly drawn to this interesting subject. The brilliancy of 
its phenomena, the oew views it opened of the laws and rela- 
tions of nature, and the control which it seemed to give of one 
of the most fearful ^nd destructive of the elements, inspired 
him with a kind of enthusiasm for this branch of natural philo- 
sophy. He made himself master of all that was then known 
tonceming it, and delivered courses of lectures and repeated 
the experiments of the American philosopher in Boston, Ports- 
mouth, Salem, and other towns in New England. It was he 
who erected the first lightning-rods in that part of the country. 
He used to relate, that while delivering a course of these lec- 
tures in one of the towns in the Eastern states, some years 
after the first publications on the subject by Franklin, ttie good 
people of the place became exceedingly troubled with doubts 
cohcernine the lawfulness of the wonders he showed them. A 
number of theih, and those not the least respectable among the 
inhabitants, waited in a body upon their minister, the fountain 
of spiritual counsel, to desire his opinion whether such things 
could take place without the agency of the devil, or some odier 
forbidden means. It was with the utmost difficulty that their 
clergyman could persuade them that they might be accomptish- 
ed without supernatural aid, and consistently with the known 
laws of nature. In the course of his electrical experiments 
Mason succeeded in depriving a pigeon of sight ; he repeated 
the shocks till he had deprived him of life also. This result 
he considered of so much importance, that he immediately underr 
took a journey to Philadelphia, expressly for the purpose o^ 
communicating the fact to Dr. Franklin, who had not then 
made an experiment of the kind with the same success. It 
was at that time his intention to proceed to Europe, there to 

!>l'osecute his researches in this interestii^ and as yet imper- 
ectly explored science. 

Nothing so quickly and completely subdues all kinds of en- 
tburiiasm as sea-sickness. That man must be attached to his 
ptogects of philanthropy or his dreams of fame, by ties of more 
than common strength, who does not feel them greatiy weak- 
ened while under the visitation of this distressing malady. On 
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his way to Philadelphia, Mason suflered from it so severe^, that 
he no longer thought of going to Europe. 

On the breaking out of the war between France and En^ 
gland, which we still familiarljr call '^ the old French, war,^' 
Mason's attention was turned to a military life. He had 
always a fondness for military studies, particularly for the art 
of gunnery, in which he afterwards acquired such skill and 
expertness, that at the commeqcement of the revolutionafy 
war, he was thought to understand the practical part of it 
better than any man in New-England* He entered the pro* 
vincial army in 1757, with a lieutenant's commission, but on 
joining it, wasr attached to the British line of artillery with the 
rank of captain. He commanded a battery of brass cannon 
in fort William and Henry, at the time it was taken by the 
French and Indians. By the terms of the capitulation, the 
garrison were to march out of the fort with the honours of war, 
and to be protected from the Indians until their arrival at 
Quebec. At a little distance from the fort a party of three 
hundred Indians fell upon them, and took or massacred nearly 
the whole garrison. As Mason was making his escape, he saw 
a woman strutting in the arms of the savages. It was a Ser- 
jeant's wife, who had been a faithful nurse in the fort. They 
bad taken her child from her, and dashed out its brains against 
the ground. He sprung to her rescue, succeeded in getting 
her out of their hands, and thus drew their attention upon 
himself. He fled, they pursued ; in crossing a log fence he 
stumbled and fell ; the savages were upon him before he could 
rise, seized him, carried him to the shore, and put him into 
a boat, pushed into the stream, and paddled up the river. 
Mason's situation was now unpleasant enough, with only the 
prospect of a painful death, or a long captivity before him ; 
he endeavoured, however, to assume an air of indifference and 
unconcern in the presence of his captors. One of them was 
a chief, who had with him his son, a boy about fourteen years 
of age. They took from Mason his hat, ripped off the gold 
lace, and threw it about the boy's neck, hung his sleeve-but- 
tons to the ears of the young savage, and stripping him of all 
his clothing, except his small clothes, distributed it among 
the rest of the party. As they were proceeding up the river, 
die boy wanted to go on shore for the purpose of lighting his 
pipe. Mason understanding his wishes, made signs to him 
ttuit he would light it from the sun, which he did with 
a lens fixed in the end of a tobacco stopper that be hap- 
pened to have in his breeches pocket. It should seem that 
the savages were not a whit benind the people of New-En* 
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gland, in ascribing to supernatural means appearances which 
they could not comprehend, for they immediately b^an to 
regard their prisoner with manifest awe and uneasiness. De- 
sirous, of improving this disposition to his own advantage, 
Mason made signs to the boy that he would give him the 
tobacco stopper, and instruct him to draw fire from the 
sun whenever he pleased — a proposal which the savages re- 
ceived with great satisfaction. Soon after he saw a French 
officer walking along the shore, accosted him in English, and 
to his great delight found that he understood the language* 
He explained to him his situation, and entreated l^im to con- 
trive some way for his release. The Frenchman readily un- 
dertook to bargain with the Indians for the care of their 
prisoner ; nor were they, on the otlier hand, unwilling to get 
rid of the magician, of whose potency they had svch con- 
vincing evidence. They accordingly landed him on the river 
aide, whence he travelled to a considerable distance in com- 
pany with the officer, who at parting kindly gave him his great 
coat, and advised him to conceal himself in the woods till the 
Indians had dispersed. He then crept under some fallen 
trees, where he remained for three days and nights, expecting 
every moment to be discovered by the savages, whose steps 
and voices he heard almost continually in the woods about 
him. During this time he was entirely without food except a 
bit of ginseng which he happened to have in his pockett On 
the fourth day be found himself obliged, by the danger of ab- 
solute starvation, to abandon his place of concealment. He 
arrived at Albany without any material accident, and thence 
returned to his family. At the close of the war, the British 
commander, who seems to have entertained a high idea of 
his military talents, obtained for him, without his knowledge 
or solicitation, a captain^s commission of artillery in the British 
army. This commission was sent to Philadelphia, and Mason 
was requi^sted to come and receive it, but was prevented by 
the remonstrances of his family, who were unwilling that he 
should again expose himself to the dangers and hardships of 
a military life. Of this circumstance he never spoke in the 
latter part of his life, without an expression of gratitude to 
Providence, since, had he accepted the commission, he must 
have found himself, at the beginning of the revolutionary war, 
in the ranks of his country's enemies. 

In the year 1 763, Mason raised the first regular company of 
artillery in the town of Boston, and procured its organization. 
He was appointed captain of this company, and after holding 
liis commission about a year, resigned it in favour of one of his 
irtends, a young man who was ambitious of such distinctions. 
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In the year 1 764 the small-pox desolated Boston, and the 
year following was remarkable > for the decline of commerce 
and the stagnation of business in that town* Mason found 
himself obliged to remove with his family to New-Gloucester, 
and after a residence of five years in that place, to Salem. In 
the summer of the year 1774, he was appointed one of a com- 
mittee to prevent the introduction of teas into the town of Sa- 
lem, All parcels of this comijaodity found in the possession of 
the inhabitants, were seized and destroyed. Sometimes se- 
veral chests of tea were lodged in Mason's bouse for safe 
keeping, till they could be delivered to the school-boys, those 
ready executers of patriotic resolutions, who carried them to 
the public square, and burnt them with great rejoicings. 
When, in the autumn of this year, a committee of safety and a 
committee of supplies were appointed by the Massachusetts 
l^islature to provide for the defence of the province. Mason 
was employed by those committees as an engineer, with a fixed 
salary — the first military appointment in the revolutionary war. 
Under their direction he immediately began to collect military 
stores. He went with Gen. Lincoln to Simsbury in Connecti- 
cut, and contracted for the casting of four thousand cannon 
balls, purchased seventeen iron cannon, which he found in /the 
possession of a Capt. Derby, and made arrangements for fur- 
nishing them with carriages. All these preparations were 
made with the utmost secrecy. A quantity of flannel cartridges 
were wanted for the guns, and Mason caused the materials for 
five hundred of them to be brought to his house, where his wife 
and daughters, having retired to an upper chamber, and locked 
the doors, occupied themselves for. some days in making them. 
For the purpose of fitting the iron work to the carriages, the 
guns were conveyed to the shop of one Foster, situated on the 
north bank of Danvers river, which skirts the town of Salem, 
and over which there vas a draw-bridge near the shop. A 
foreigner had been employed to do some part of the work 
which required more than ordinary skill, and this man, after 
receiving his wages, went immediately to Boston, and gave in- 
formation to the governor of what was going on. A party of 
three hundred men under the command of capt. Leslie, were 
immediately embarked at Castle island, and landed at Marble- 
head, with orders to march to Salem and take possession of the 
guns in the name of his majesty. The troops were at a short 
distance from the town when the alarm of their approach was 
given. Mason was immediately, on his horse, and with a few 
young men hastened to secure the guns. It was near the end 
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of the month of February, a thick oak wood was near tiie 
shop, and the ground being free from snow was corered to a 
considerable depth with the leaves of the last aotamn. Into 
this wood the guns were drawn, dismounted, and with flieir 
carriages completely concealed under the leares. In the 
mean time, drums were beating, and bells ringing in Salem, 
and the streets were filled with people running in eveiy direc* 
tion« The troops met with some obstruction in their approach 
to the town ; a bridge at the distance of about half a mile was 
demolished by the mhabitants, but Leslie's men soon found 
means to repair it, and marched into the place with martial 
music and standards displayed. About this time, Mason hav- 
ing secured his guns, rode into the street where they had 
halted. He there saw Leslie conversing apart with a young 
lawyer, known to be friendly to the British govemmeiit, who 
was pointing with his cane in a direction which Mason saw 
would lead to the draw-bridge. He immediately returned, and 
with a body of young men belonging to the place, took his 
post at the bridge. The troops came on apparently in high 
spirits, the inhabitants stood watching their march in gloomy 
silence, but as soon as Leslie set his foot t>n one half of the 
bridge, Mason ordered the other to be drawn up, presenting 
a chasm of forty feet in depth. Leslie was. highly incensed at 
this, and ordered the bridge to be lowered, with a torrent of 
threats and execrations, which were very cooly listened to by 
Mason and his party. A few boats were moored hard by; 
Leslie ordered some of his men to get into themj pass the 
river, and let down the bridge. Immediately the owners of 
the boats leaped into them with axes, and knocked out the 
bottoms. A scuiBe ensued, in which one or two persons were 
slightly wounded. While Leslie was apparently dehberating 
with himself what to do next, Mason, who was personally ac- 
quainted with him, mounted by a ladder to the top of the draw- 
bridge, and addressed him^ advising him to desist from his pur- 
pose. He told him that expresses had been sent out, that in a 
very short time a thousand men, at least, would arrive from the 
surrounding country, and that if his troops should offer to fire 
upon the people, they would inevitably be cut to pieces. Les- 
lie answered, that he had orders to pass the bridge, and would 
do it, though it should cost the life of every man under his 
command ; but that if Mason would cause the draw-bridge to 
be let down, he pledged his honour Hiat he would pass over and 
immediately return, without doing violence to the person or 
property ot a single individual. Mason conferred withi the 
muftittiae, and obtained their consent to do what Leslie de- 
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sired ; die bridge was lowered, the troops went over, and after 
marching twenty or thirty rods, returned, and made their way 
to Mariblebead with some appearance of precipitation. For 
the fiiilare of this expedition, Leslie was tried by a court mar* 
tial and cashiered, but afterwards restored to his former rank. 
Not long afterwards, Mason made a considerable deposit of 
powder and other military stores at Concord, the discovery and 
destruction of which by the British, occasioned the first hosti- 
lities of the revolutionary war. On that occasion, Mason was 
out as a volunteer at the head of one of those parties which 
harrassed the enemy on their retreat through Lexington^ 
Immediately i^ft^rwards, he was engaged in transporting the 
guns and ammiinition which had been collected to Cambridge, 
where the provincial troops were beginning to assemble. An 
incident which took place at Salem about that time, furnishes 
a striking example of the apprehensions that j^revailed in that 

Sart of tj^e country. A British vessel came mto the port of 
larblei^ad, and sent word to the inhabitants, that if they ren* 
dered any assistance whatever to^the rebels in Cambridge, they 
would destroy their town. The same message was every hour 
expected at Salem, when just as it began to grow dark in the 
evening, a man came riding ttirough the streets on a furious gallop, 
shouting at the top of his voice, and warning the inhabitants to 
get the women and children immediately out of the town, as 
the British were within a few miles of the place. Immediately 
the streets were crowded with people ; men and women, old 
and young left their hoi^es, and as they knew not from which 
quarter the danger was approaching, -messei^ers were des- 
patched in every direction for intelligence. It was only until 
the messengers had returned without seeing or hearing any 
thing tojustify the alarm, that the inhabitants could be per- 
suaded to return to their homes. It is remarkable that the 
same thing took place at the very same time in several, other 
places in Massachusetts, and it is said also in Connecticut, but 
neither the person who gave the alarm nor his object in giving 
it was ever ascertained. 

Upon the oiganization of the continental army at Cambridge 
in 1775, Mason exerted himself to procure the promotion of 
Gen. Knox to the command of the artillery, and succeeded. 
On account of his services and experience, he had some pre- 
tensions of his own to this appointment, but be was satisfied of 
the military talents of Knox, and thou^ moreover that his 
more youtmul age and popular manners would be the means 
of at^cting to ttie army me young men of tiie provinces. Ma- 
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son himself received the coounissioD of Lieut Colonel in the 
artillery. 

Early in the month of March, 1776, immediately after die 
Americans had tak^n possession of Dorchester heights, it was 
determined to bombard the tpwu of Boston, with a view of 
driving out the enemy* Stong batteries were erected on the 
heights, to the north of the town, and a thirteen inch mortar, 
found among some miUtary stores on board the Mancy, a 
British vessel captured a little while before by Capt. Manly, 
of the privateer Lee, was transported thither, it was crack- 
ed, but it was the largest that had been seen in the country, 
and was thought an i^lportant acquisition. Col. Mason com- 
manded the battery in which this mortar was placed. He di- 
rected it, as he judged, in such a manner as to throw a bomb 
into the old South Meeting House, which stood nearly in the 
centre of the town, but the elevation being too great, it passed 
just over the steeple. In discharging the mortar a second time, 
it burst, killed three men, and severely wounded Mason him- 
self. The other attempts to fire the town were frustrated by 
similar accidents, but the desired effect was prodticed without 
the meditated injury ; for in a few days afterwards, Gen. Howe, 
finding his position not only exceedingly dangerous, but not 
worth keeping, while the batteries on the heights ccjmmanded 
the harbour and the surrounding country, evacuated the town. 
He could hardlv have been aware, at that time, of the scanty 
means which the Americans possessed to annoy him. The 
following is a copy of a return of ammunition made about that 
time from the most important magazine they had. It was 
found among the papers of Col. Mason. 

" Prospect Hill, March 23, 1776. 
'' A Return of Ammunition in the Magazine. 
4 half barrels of powder and 2 quarter do full; 
and an half do. almost out. 
Paper cartridges for 24 pounders . . 53 

Flannel do. for do 18 

Paper cartridges for 1 2 pounders . . 9 
Canister shot for 24 pounders ... 26 
Small canister shot for 6 pounders . 26 

Boxes of buckshot 19 

Musket cartridges 49,336.^' 

When Washington marched the American army to New- 
York, in the summer of 1 776, Mason was yet too ill with his 
wounds to follow him; he however engaged to join him as soon 
as he was sufficiently recovered to ride. Immediately, there- 
fore, upon his being able to sit on a horse, he set out for New- 
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Vork. The next day a committee from the legislature! of 
Massachusetts came to offer him the command of £e fortifica- 
tions on Castle Island, a situation which he had fonnerlj greatly 
desired. At the desire of his family, who hoped that he might 
be induced to accept the appointment, the committee followed 
him, overtook him at Worcester, and communicated their mes- 
sage* He replied, that although the post was one which, under 
ot£er circumstances, he should be most happy and proud tor 
accept, yet he must not violate his engagement to Greneral 
Washington ; and that were they to ofier him the command of 
the province, he could not accept it* 

Late in the autumn of 1776, Mason was sent by Washington 
to New-England, with orders to select a place for the esta- 
blishment of a manufactory of ammunition and other military 
stores* He applied, in the first place, to the inhabitants of 
Hartford, who. refused to cede to Confess the necessary land; 
he then went to Springfield, and bargained with the select men 
of that town for ten acres of land east of the village, where he 
laid the foundation of the present flourishing arsenal. It con- 
tinued for nearly five years under his direction. Most of the 
ammunition expended in the war north of Philadelphia was 
manufactured there. About the year 17810, Col. Mason re- 
ceived a letter from the secretary at war of the United States^ 
informing him that the establishment which he superintended 
was now on such a footing that its management might be com- 
mitted to an officer of inferior rank and less pay, and that 
therefore the government had no further occasion for his ser- 
vices. Mason immediately wrote for an explanation to Gene- 
rals Washington and Knox, reminding them of the assurances 
they had given him, that in case he undertook the establish- 
ment of the arsenal, he should retain his rank with every other, 
advantage which could arise from his remaining with the army. 
Washington and Knox both answered, that his services could 
not be dispensed with, directed him to remain where he was^ 
and undertook to be responsible that he should retain his post. 
He continued at the head of the establishment for eight months 
longer ; but the seat of war being changed to the southern 
states, and his friends being either ignorant of the measures taken 
to remove him, or unable effectually to interfere in his behalf, 
he received from the secretary at war another letter of the 
same import, and immediately left the afsenal, without making 
any further effort to keep his place. He removed with his 
family to Boston ; but after having been so long and actively 
engaged in public business, he found himself ill fitted for the 
gainful pursuit of any other employments His circumstances, 
Vol. I. 40 
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bowerer, were such, as to make it necessary that be sbould en* 

Sge in some occupation for the support of his family. He 
d preserved all his state securities^ as the notes or certificates 
issued by the state of Massachusetts in payment of the wages 
of the officers and soldiers employed in its service were called. 
These amounted nominally to a considerable sum', but they 
were at that time in bad credit, and greatly depreciated. He 
found himself obliged to make sale of them, and realized only 
two shillings and sixpence on the pound. The legislature of 
Massachusetts soon after redeemed these securities by a p^^y- 
ment of the whole sum which purported to be due. With 
die money raised by this sale, Mason bought a stock of West 
India goods, and furnished a shop ; but being purchased imme- 
diatelyat the close of the war, they were of course at high prices, 
and two years after the peace there was nothing left of all 
that he had received from the sale of his securities. On 
the adoption of the Constitution, he forwarded to Congnncss 
a claim for the five years pay granted by them to the officers 
who had served in tiie revolutionary war, t^ether with the 
wages due him for eight months services at the arsenal in 
Sprinefield, after the first letter from the Secretary at war. 
The documents accompanying these claims, among which were 
the letters from Washington and Knox, were lodged in the war 
office at Philadelphia, and burnt when that office was unfortu- 
nately consumed by fire. Thus ended all his connexion with 
the government of his country, and all his claims upon her jus- 
tice or her liberality. He died of a consumption at Boston, on 
the 17th of September, 1794, after having been confined to 
the house for three years by the disorder. He left behind 
him the reputation of a man who had rendered his country 
important services, which had been scantily rewarded ; and 
who, to great personal bravery and presence of mind, qualities 
not uncommon in the times in which he lived, joined others 
then more rare, and therefore quite as valuable, great know- 
ledge and great dexterity in things which constitute the means 
and resources of war. 



BfT FATHER A SKETCH. 

We sat, three sisters in the bloom of youth, 
All gay with hopes of bliss that never comes, 
And I, ill fated youth ! but just released 
From the inglorious thraldom of disease. 
And many a long year's suffering. 'Twas a night 
In yellow autumn's season, when the fields 
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Speak of approaching winter, and the stars 

Shine bright and twinkling, and the trees have cast 

Their covering umbrageous, and the kine 

Look out the friendly shelter of the wood. 

And the glad husbandman proclaims aloud, 

The goUhsh measure of his harvest* 'Twas 

An evening of rejoicing ; for our sire 

Had reached his fiftieth autumn. Not as yet 

Had stern decay relaxed his steely nerve, 

Or dimmed his eye, or dipped his raven hair 

In the pale mist which floats o'er death's dark vale» 

And we were whispeiing in his well-pleased ear 

Our tropes, and joys, and sorrows ; and we strove, 

With diildisb eagerness and well brook'd glee, 

Whose boon should be first sanctioned by our 8ire« 

One spoke of poesies, and some of gawds. 

And the gay ornaments which women crave. 

While, to the observant sire, the deepening blush 

And downcast eye spoke tender thoughts unnamed. > 

And, when the boor of peaceful rest approached, 

And ihe time came that we must part*-*for aye-^ 

We kneeled before that sire, who gently strained 

His children to his breast, and bade them go. 

It was the midnight — I was deep in sleep — 

A balmy sleep, filled with ethereal dreams 

Of human blisfr*-^of sickly cheek reflushed 

With the warm cuirent — ^maidens &irer far 

Than she whom the licentious Dardan prince 

Stole firom the bowers of Atreus' warlike son, 

Than she whom the Triumvir madly loved, 

The beautiful but wanton Cleopatra. 

Oh that dreams' were not dreams, for mine have been 

The sihadows of my hopes ! Thence have I grown 

In love with fair bright forms, that only live 

In my own fancy ; and when I awake 

I look around me for the beautiful things 

Which sate upon my sleeping faculties. 

But they are not — ^ay — ^and shall never be. 

They woke me from my sleep — three rushing form 
Three shrouds amidst ^e darkness, with a cry 
Which through my half-awakened bosom sped 
Like the keen shafts of Azrael. ^^ God ! oh God 1 
Our father's dead — ^brother, our father's dead ! 
Come with us, and embrace him — he did gasp 
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Once only; and once groaned; bat ne'er unclosed 
His eyes, though our good grandsire presses iam 
To his aged breast, and uses tender speech 
To wake him up— oh, brother, he is dead.'' 
Their fears were true; the next daj he was laid 
In the old churchyard at my mother's side. 

But chiefly of that night, and of those forms 

Which came unto my bedside, and do still 

Come at the self-same hour, and in mine ear 

Repeat the ghastly errand — ^^ God ! oh God ! 

Our father's dead ! brother, our father's dead !" 

Do I remember me amid my dreams. 

Tears now are on my brow, and there has been 

The hand of change upon me— change of place 

And climate — ^people — feeling, and the voice 

Of other lands — a language all unknown : 

In this, I am the same, that I awake 

At that dread moment, still to hear that voice 

Of agony. Not all the sleeping draughts 

Compounded by the leech, may bear me through 

That hour without the painful recognition. J. 



BB8AT ON THE CHARACTER OF EURIPIDES, 

AS A TAAOIC POKT. 

In examining the lives of eminent literary men, we find that 
in every age and in every country, they have eagerly profited 
by the lessons of some learned and virtuous contemporary, or 
have drunk deep from the cup of knowledge, prepared for 
them by the wisdom of their predecessors. Thus it was with 
Euripides. In the era in which he lived, a mystical philosophy, 
baffling the energies of the mind, prevailed, with very few 
exceptions, throughout Greece. Euripides was therefore fortu*- 
nate in having his mind cultivated under the wise superinten- 
dence of Anaxagoras, who copiously imparted to his apt and eager 
pupil, those instructive lessons in ethics and physics, which that 
celebrated philosopher was so eminently qualified to communi- 
cate. His intimate converse with the virtuous Socrates, who was 
some years younger than his friend, tended much to confirm 
those early impressions. "^ To the precepts of the one, and to 

* ***0 it T£at»(»msr says /EliniuL. 11. c. xiii. << r^etuf fut Wt^ctrm rcif Otmr^Sj 
i«fri ^1 *Evfi9rtitit i Tfii T^my^ut§ ^unrnf nyttul^tT* xmtPMf T^y^^if, r$rt y* 
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tiie friendship of bofh of Hiese ^ininent philosophers, are we 
therefore to look for the stamp of those equalities which charac- 
terize the mind and genius of Euripides. 

The eariy friendship of Socrates was not directed to an un- 
worihy object. For this famed tragedian, by his captivating 
eloquence, exhibited such attractive pictures of piety, firmness, 
prudence and patience, in the persons of his heroes, as roused 
the sensible and finely organized minds of his countrymen, 
to imitate and rival those virtues, hallowed as they were by the 
divine impress of genius. His sentiments on the providence of 
the Deity, and the immoJrtality of the soul, are at once natural 
and sublime. Indeed his energetic mind seems to have su^est- 
ed to him such accurate conceptions of those mysterious sub- 
jects, as few of his countrymen had at that time attained ; and 
such as, considering the age, justly excite our unbounded admira- 
tion. Were we to decompose his writings, the ingredients 
would resemble the maxims of a moral philosopher, rather 
than the nmterials of an ordinary tragic poet.^ Writings, 
which could elicit the highest praises and the warmest admi- 
ration of Demosthenes, Plutarch, Cicero and Quinctilian,t 
must indeed possess no ordinary merits. 

Of that bright triumvirate in the tragic art, ^schylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, the names of ti^e former two oiily 
have been immortalized, by the sweet strains of those poets, who 
flourished in the golden age of Roman Uterature. But we are 
not thence rashly to infer, that Euripides was considered by them 
the dimmest of the bright constellation of talent which illumi- 
nated, at that period, the smiling region of Greece. This was 
as far from their thoughts, as it would be wide of the truth. 

In his style, Euripides succeeds in blending propriety with the 
utmost perspicuity. His delicate taste banished far beyond the 
pale of tragedy, that fustian and rant, which beset those who 
are ever aiming at the sublime. But the success of his coun- 



*To this circumstance he owed the name of X»i}w««f ^i>.«r00«;: and 
such passages as Phceniss. ?. 549. Troad. ▼. 681, and a thousand others, 
show that the appellation was not misapplied. 

f^Tllud quidem," says Qui nctilian, L..z. c. i. "nemo non fateatur 
necesse est, iis, qui se ad agendum comparaverint, utiliorem longe 
(JEschylo et Sophocle) Euripidem fore. Namque is et vi et sermone (quo 
Ipsum reprehendunt, quibus gravitas et cothurnus' et sonus Sophoclis 
videtur esse subltmior) magis accedit oratorio generi : et sententiis densus, 
et rebus ipsis, et in his, quae a sapientibus tradita sunt, paene ipsis par, et 
in dicendo ac respondendo, cuilibet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, 
comparandus. In affectibus vero cum omnibus mirus, turn in iis, qui 
miseratione constant, facile praecipuus." The refined Cicero is equally 
laudatory, and in more elegant periods. 
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tfymeii, ia bem% tbemaelTeB firom the PenaD power, was 

nearly •• £ital to gimplicity and eloqoeace in style, as die aims 

of that power had been to the tiberties of Greece. F<Mr flie 

Athenians, always easily excited, were so elated at expelling 

the myriads which oyerspread their land, that onlr snch hs- 

goage m dramatic coinpositions, as was h^y, foil of ponp, and 

roosed heroic fieelingB, could inspire with del^|ht the nraltitiidea i 

that at that period resorted to the theatres. i 

When language was thas running riot, Euripides ba^ily u^ | 

lerfered, and checked its headloi^ career, fschylos and So- 
phocles, in some measure, pampered the deprayed and yitiated 
appetite which had been (alsely excited by the circuoHrtances of 
the times. The Athenians required a manly and independent 
writer, like Euripides, to say to them, ^^ 1 do not write in ordnr 
to learn from you, but that you may learn firom me.''* 

The Athenians were hurried away by the soul-stirring senti- 
ments with which Euripides animated his heroes; and ibe 
witchery and felicity of bis pathetic diction enabled him to J 

manage at pleasure, the passions and afiections. In painting the 
furies of loye, or exciting the emotions of pity, he iar excels .^^-y 
his two great riyals. However, when compared generally with ^' 

Sophocles, it seems to be the prevailing opinion, that with less *^ <« ./ 
pomp of diction, less force and elevation of character, and less . 
knowledge of dramatic efifect than his rival ; he nevertheless, ex- 
cels him 10 tenderness, suavity, and moral sentiment. He is 8p^-<' _ 
ingin the use of poetical words; but under his hand, ordinarj^x- ' 
pressions judiciously selected ennoble the most common tfaooghtc 
With rare felicity, he has appropriated to himself the jnst 
medium between meanness and inflation; and his style is at 
once, eloquent, clear, harmonious, flowing, and so ||jexiblo^ that, 
without effort, it adapts itself to every feelingof ml b9ii1. 
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*" Nee Euripides quidem" says Valerius MaximvUi^. iu. c. 7, " Athenis 
arrogans visus est, cum, postulaute populo, ut^je^c j^agosdia quadam 
quandam sententiam toHeret, progressus ia scenai^ dttc^ ; se, ut eum doce- 
ret, non, ut ab eo disceret, fabulas coinponer&isojierey Laudanda profecto 
fiducia est, quae SBstimationem sui certo pi^ndere ip^aminat, tantom sibi 
arrogans, quantum a contemptu et insoleotiB distare satis est" His slow- 
ness of composition is mentioned by th^ same author, in tbe following 
words : " Itaque etiam quod Alcestidi tragico poetsB respondit, probabile : 
apud quern cum quereretur, quo<) eo (riduo non ultra tres versus maximo 
impenao labore deducere potuisset, atque is se centum perfacile seripsisse 
glf riaretur ; sed hoc, inquit, interest, quod tui in tridmum tantummodo, 
mei v«ro in owae tempus sufficient. Alterius enim feouadi cursus scripta 
intra primas mtmoriss metas corruerjunt; alterius cunjQtante stUo •luou'- 
bxatum opus per omqe 9?i tempus plsnis gloria Telia feitetur." 
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Bat pethaj^ the most cha'raqteristic <|Ualit)r of Euripides, w, 
that his style is always nataral, and in unison with the sentiment 
expressed. In his choral verses, he not unfrequently rises and 
soars majestically in the same regions with the sublime Pindar, 
without, however, meeting with &Bt catastrophe, which Horace 
declares must be the fate of such adventurers. 

Perfection however is scarcely attainable by the most profound 
genius. This great tragedian, whose beauties are flung with so 
plenteous a hand over every page, has permitted to intrude 
among the beautiful creations of his genius, blemishes of various 
kinds. Under the management of ^schylus and Sophocles^ 
tragedy had assumed an imposing and vigorous appearance, from 
the bold imagination of the former, and from &e magnificent 
and dignified style of the latter. But Euripides lowered the 
high-pitched tone of his art, and exhibited the vices, as well as 
the virtues, of his characters.. He took an enlarged view of 
mankind, and considered them, as they really were, swept 
along by die tide of events, and subject to all the imperfections 
of humanity. This innovation in the tragic art, at first stalrtled 
his countrymen, accustomed to the ideal perfection of his two 
rivals ; but, by degrees, they became more reconciled to it, 
when they perceived that his pictures were the faithfiil deline- 
ations of nature, and individual character. But, by this change, 
he is generally considered to have enervated the. character of 
tragedy. The low familiarity of expression, and the short dia- 
logue, in both of which he occasionally indulges, are incompati- 
ble with the dignity of the art, and have not unfrequently a 
tragi-comic eflect. But the fault is amply redeemed, perhaps, 
in those very parts of his drama, by the pleasure which results 
from the closeness of the imitation, and by those precious 
touches of nature, which infuse delight into the heart of genius* 
Such an effect can be produced only by an exact transcript of 
nature, as it really exists — a transcript of what the poet himself 
has actually felt, and of what he has actually observed. 

Though his eloquence raised him high in the opinion of ora- 
tors, yet it repeatedly d^enerates into genuine verbosity. He 
multiplies sentences and reflections, and takes delight in exhibit- 
ing tus extensive knowledge, and surrendering himself to the 
diction of oratory. For this quality he is praised by some, and 
no less censured by others. It is generally acknowledged, that 
the lofty style of Sophocles but ill accords with the prosaic 
Iambic ; but the change that the diction of tragedy underwent 
by the hand of Euripides, when he lowered it into unison with 
the measure, has given rise to various ophiions, according to the 
standard to which the Asputants referred. The opinion of the 
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Stagirite, on this point, is of some importance. In bis book on 
rtietoric, he says : " The best way to conceal artifice, and make 
your language appear easy and natural, is by forming it chiefly 
of the words and phrases of customary speech, properly select* 
ed, as Euripides does, who first set the example.^' 

Let us now consider this great poet, with respect to his ma- 
nagement of the different divisions of a regular drama ; and first 
of the chorus. According to the ancient critics, it should be 
considered as one of the persons in the drama, riiould be 
a part of the whole, and a sharer in the action. In this respect, 
Euripides exposes lumself to censure, for his choral odes will, in 
general, be found more loosely connected with his subject, than 
those of Sophocles, or of the other tragedians. However, this 
may, in some degree, depend upon Oie period in which he 
wrote, for it is well known, that the condition of the chorus, 
from time to time, underwent great and important changes. 
At first, it was the whole of the poem ; it then was relieved by 
the intermixture of dialogue, though still constituting the prin- 
cipal part ; then it became subordinate to the dialogue, and 
after that, discursive, and imperfectly connected with the piece. 
We finally detect this Proteus in the modem theatre, m the 
shape o{ the performers in the orchestra* 

A few words on the subject of the prologue* The business 
of this introductory part oi the drama, was to give the specta- 
tor,, either directly in its very outset, or more obliquely in its 
course, so much information relative to the subject of the piece, 
as would enable him, without confusion, to follow the action* 
Euripides generally adopted the former of these methods* 
Neany the whole of his dramas are opened by one of the cha- 
racters giving a frigid detail of the events anterior to, and con- 
nected with the action; relating either his own genealogy, or 
that of one of the principal personages ; informing us of the mo- 
tives which has excited him to leave the sky, if he be a god; or 
the tomb, if he be a mortal. 

This tedious and inartificial plan has been the subject of 
much happy ridicule to the witty Aristophanes. But ^schylus 
and Sophocles, like our moderns in the tragic art, leave the ar^ 
gument to the oblique information and gradual developement 
of the action itself, and make the separate prologue subservient 
to other purposes, unconnected with the subject of the drama. 
We have already mentioned, that Euripides lowered the tone of 
tragedy ; and his inartificial prologues of explanatory narra- 
tive, seem to be only an extension of this plan. They forcibly 
remind us of the state of tragedy previous to the introduction 
of the dialc^ue, when it consistea only of a story told between 
the acts, if we may use the expression, of the Dithyrambic chorus. 
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which was then the main hody of the entertainment. Bat this 
method did not proceed from an inability to evolve, by any 
means, the requisite information; for both his Medea and his 
Iphigenia in Aulis, prove the contrary. Upon the whole, though 
his manner is devoid]of all art, yet he is not censured on this 
score by the ablest of the critics. In some of his prologues, 
however, he weakens the interest he ought to inspire, by anti- 
cipating the events which tend to excite our surprise. 

With regard to the catastrophe and character best adapted 
to the purposes of tragedy,^ it has been laid down as a princi- 
ple, that it is requisite to the perfection of tragedy, that its plot 
should be of the complicated, not of the simple kind, and that 
it should imitate such actions as excite terror and pity. It fol- 
lows, evidently, in the first place, that the change from prospe- 
rity to adversity, should not be represented, as happening io an 
eminently virtuous or good character, for this raises disgust ra- 
ther than terror or compassion. Neither should the contrary 
change, from adversity to prosperity, be exhibited in a vicious 
character. This, of all plans, is the most opposite to the genius 
of tragedy, having no one property that it ought to have ; for it 
is neither gi*atifying in a moral view, nor affecting, nor terrible* 
Nor, again, should the fall of a very bad man,^ from prosperous 
to adverse fortune, be represented; because, though such a 
subject may be pleasing, from its moral tendency, it will pro- 
duce neither pity nor terror. For our pity is excited by mis- 
fortunes undeservedly suffered, and our terror by some resem- 
blance between the sufferer and ourselves. Neither of these 
effects will, therefore, be produced by such an event. Having 
premised these principles, let us now examine the successes 
and failures of Euripides in this department of his art. Medea, 
in die tragedy of that name, murders her children in the sight 
of the spectators ; Polymnestor, in the Hecuba, after being de- 
prived of sight, appears on the stage, bathed in blood, which 
still streams from his eyes ; and Hippolytus, after having been 
dragged over the rocks, and almost torn to pieces, by his fiery 
coursers, makes his appearance, with his Umbs mangled and 
bleeding. These scenes, so shocking and horrid, stifle pity and 
excite disgust. But the imitative arts, when in perfection, 
should remove from reaUty all that is odious, and retain only 
what is interesting; these harsh and painful feelings ought, 
therefore, not to be excited, but only such as may draw the soul 
from its languor, and cause it to taste pleasure without feel- 
ing the oppressiveness of pain. 

An action which passes between persons who are enemies, 
but indifferent to each other, makes on us only a transitory im- 
VoL. 1. 41 
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preaeian; but oar emotions are of the strongert kind, wben we 
behold an J one aboat to perish by the hand of a brother, a sis- 
ter, a son, or a parent. Euripides is happy in his choice of 
th^ disastrous incidents ; for what can create more lively emo- 
tions, than Clytemnestra sinking under the bloody hand of a 
son, or die children of Medea, under that of their unnatural mo- 
ther ? In short, since innocence, suflferii^ contrary to all ap- 
pearance of justice, is odious, the picture, tlMsrefore, that tragedy 
should present to us on the stage, is, that of a man who may, in 
some measure, reproach hioiself with his misfortunes. Thus 
Hippolytus injures a jealous divinity, Jocasta neglects her most 
sacred duties, Priam and Hecuba exhibit too great a weakness 
in favour of the ravisher of Helen, and Antigone obeys the sen- 
timents of nature, rather than the established laws. 

If among the causes assigned for the calamities of the 
principal personage, there are some, which it may be easy to 
excuse, he should then be represented with weaknesses and 
defects, which may palliate in the eyes of the spectators, the 
horror of bis destiny. Liet us see bow Euripides proceeds in 
such cases. Phaedra is influenced with a criminal passion, 
which Venus had kindled in her heart, to destroy Hippolytus. 
Our poet therefore gives to this princess only a secondary part ; 
he does still more ; she conceives and executes the fearful pro- 
ject of accusing Hippolytus. Her passion is involuntary, but 
ner crime is not so ; she is only an odious character, who, after 
having raised some pity, ends by exciting indignation. 

With r^^rd to the incidents which excite terror and pity, 
the person who commits the tragical act may accomplish it in 
several ways. He may commit the crime with deliberate in- 
tention; or tiie crime may not be discovered till after it is 
committed ; or the act may proceed to the very verge of exe- 
cution, and be suddenly stopped short by an unexpected disco- 
very, which is by far the most perfect ; and last of all, which is 
the worst, when the perpetrator stops, in the moment of execu- 
ting his design, by a simple chan&e of will. As an instance of 
the first, we may adduce that of Medea, who forms and executes 
the project of killing her children; but her action is the more 
barbarous, because it is unnecessarv. Besides the above, there 
are several varieties, in exciting uie emotions of pitv and ter- 
ror; such as in the &ble, in the discoveries, in the characters, 
and in the catastrophes. The discovery, which prevents the 
completion of an atrocious act, is the best ; but it ougjht not 
to be made the developement of the plot. Orestes, when re- 
c<^nised by Iphigenia, is on the point of falling by the arms of 
Thoas ; and when recc^nised by Electra, is persecuted by the 
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Furies* He has, therefore, only passed from one danger and 
one calamitj to another. Euripide^s extricates him from this 
latter situation, by the intervention of a divinity ; an expedient 
which might be necessary in his Iph^ehia in Tauris, but which 
was by no means so in his Orestes; the action of which would 
be more tragic, if he had abandoned the assassins- of Clytem- 
nestra to the tortures of remorse. But Euripides was fond of 
making the gods descend in machinery ; and has but too fre- 
quently employed this gross artifice, to explain the subject and 
devclope the plot. 

What is called the manners, is the exact conformity of the 
actions, sentiments, thoughts and language of the personage, 
with his character. The manners characterize the person, in 
the action ; and they should be good. We have an example of 
manners unnecessarily bad, in the character of Menelaus, in 
the tragedy of Orestes. Mr. Potter has justly remarked, that 
Menelaus, throughout this play, is represented as an ungrateful, 
unfeeling, timid,' designing poltron. The manners must also 
be proper, resembling and uniform. We have an instance of 
want of uniformity of manners in the Iphigenia at Aulis, for 
there the Iphigenia who supplicates for Hie, has no resemblance 
to the Iphigenia of the conclusion. In order to give the man- 
ners boldness and lustre, they ought to be contrasted with each 
other, as the character of Folynices with that of Eteocles, in 
the Phoenissa. But as we have exceeded the limits assigned 
to an essay of this kind, we shall only make the observation, that 
though the more important characters of the dramas of Euripides 
are generally unexceptionable, yet those of a secondary and 
still lower rank, often break the prcmortions, and violate, in 
various instances, the probabilities of nature. 



[Messrs. Editors, — ^Last winter, I received from a friend, then slowly 
recovering from severe illness, a letter in verse, partly humorous, partly 
seriouSk I take upon me to send you the graver half. Toors, kc] 

FBAOMENT OF A POETICAL EPISTLfe. 

-• No more, my friend, 

A wearied ear PU urge you lend 
My tale of sickness — ^aches Pve borne 
From closing dav to breaking mom — 
Long wintry nights, and days of pain — 
Sharp pain — 'tis past, and I would fain 
My languor cheer with grateful thought 
Of him, who to this frame has brought 
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Soothing and rest ; who, when there roie 

Within my bosom's dull repose 

A troubled memory of wrong 

Done in health's day, when passions strong 

Swayed me — repentance spoke, and peace^ 

Hope, and from dark remorse release. 

Lonely, in thought, I travelled o'er 
Days past, and joys to come no more ; , { 

Sat listening the low beating fire, ^ 

And saw its flames shoot up— expire, — 
Like cheerful thoughts that ri&nce their light 
Athwart the mind, and then 'tis night, 
For ever night ? — The Eternal One, 
With sacred fire from forth his throne, 
Did touch my heart — Oh fail it not, 
When days of health shall be my lot! 
Beside me, Patience, Suffering's child. 

Sat with meek voice, and aspect mild ; — ^ 

Sweet were the numbers, sweet and holy, 
She sung to soothe my melancholy ; 
Won me to learn of her to bear 
Sorrow, and pain, and eating care, 
And to her fettered listener &ught — 
^^ Prisoner to none the free of bought :" 
A truth sublime, yet slowly learned 
By one who for tne freshness yearned 
Of open air and ample sky. 

Shut out from nature, thus to lie 
Chained down by long disease — ^to me, 
Unused to such captivity ; 
To me — who love alike to rove 
The leafy and the leafless grove ; 
A rambler of the field and hill ; 
A wanderer by the winding rill, 
When taking hues from bending flowers. 
Or stealing dark by crystal bowers, 
Built up by winter on its bank. 
Of branches shot from vapour dank — 
Was trial hard : — I felt it so, 
When, on the bright extent of snow, 
I from my window looked, to see 
The shouting boys, at liberty. 
Slide o'er the crusted plain, or swift 
Shoot down the steep and shining drift. 
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But I could stand at set of sun, 
And see the snow he shone upon 
Change to a path of glory ; se6 
The rainbow hues Hwixt him and me — 
Orange, and green, and golden light : 
I thought on that celestial sight, 
That city seen by aged John, 
City with walls of precious stone. 

Brighter and brighter grew the way 
Between me and the God of day : 
I thought to walk the dazzling road 
That seemed so short to his abode* 
Then suddenly went down the sun, 
And left me on the earth alone. 

Gone is the path, like steps of light. 
By ai^els trod at dead of m^t, 
While Jacob slept. Around my room 
Deepen the shadows ; while the gloom 
Visits my soul, in converse high 
Lifted but now, when heaven was ni^. 

Why could not I, in spirit, raise 
Pillar of Bethel to his praise 
Who blessed me, and free worship pay, 
Like Isaac's son upon his way ? 
Are holy thoughts but visions fair. 
And transient, chased by stem despair ; — 
As break through clouds, in darkness tost, 
Sweet gleams of starlight, and are lost ? 
Nay turn and study thy own mind — 
Nay, look on nature's face ; thouMt find 
Kind, gentle griu:e8, smiles to raise 
The wearied spirit-^hope, and praise. 

O, kind to me ! in darkest hour 
She led me forth with eentle power. 
From lonely thoughts, trom sad unrest. 
To peace of mind, and to her breast 
The son who always loved her, pressed ; 
Called up the moon to cheer me ; laid 
Her silver light on bank and glade. 
And bade her throw mysterious beams 
O'er ice-clad hill — which steely gleams 
Sent back — a knight who took his rest, 
His ample shield upon his breast. 
The fence of long, rough rails, that went 
O'er trackless snows, a beauty lent — 
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Glittered each ice-incniBted bar 
Beneath the moon like shaft of war«-«* 
And there a lovely tracery 
Of branch and twig, that naked tree 
From shadow soft and dim has wore, 
And spread so gently, that above 
The pure white snow it seems to float 
Lighter than that celestial boat, 
The silver-beaked moon, on air. 
Lighter than feathery gossamer; 
As if its darkening touch, through fear, 
Is h^ld from thing so saintly clear* 

Thus nature threw her faieauties round me ; 
Thus from the gloom in which she found me. 
She won me by her simple graces, 
She wooed me with her happy faces. 

The day is closed, and 1 refrain — 
But if my desultory strain, 
Has whiled away an hour of pain ; 
If to my desert mind, have come 
Serener thoughts, and made their home 
Awhile, as from the summer sky. 
Drops the fresh shower when earth is dry \ — 
I fain would have my friends partake 
The passing cheerfulness they wake. 



LAW SCHOOL AT NORTHAMPTON. 

The Law School at Northampton, Massachusetts, has been es- 
tablished for several years, and has enjoyed a very liberal patron- 
age ; but until very lately there has been published no particu- 
lar statement of the course of study pursued at that institution. 
The public seem to have been too well satisfied of the ability and 
learning of Messrs. Mills and Howe, its principals, to demand 
of them any very strict account of their mode of instruction. 
Within a few weeks, however, these gentlemen have published 
a sort of prospectus, detailing what seems to us a very excel- 
lent and judicious plan of study. As the school is rapidly 
rising into notice and favor, and as the whole community is 
interested that those who profess the complicated and difficult 
science of the law, should be sound and ripe scholars in their 
way, we have been induced to say something of this plan, and 
the advantages with which we suppose it to be attended. 

Lectures of an hour are delivered at this institution three 
times a week. These lectures are intended to embrace most 
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of the importaiit titles of the law, and to treat m a particular 
nmnBer of those in which the greatest alterations have been 
made in our own country, and those also which have been less 
fully discussed by elementary writers* An extensive and valu- 
able law library is open at all times to the pupil, and he is di- 
rected in his reading by the particular advice of the principals, 
regard being always had, in the selection of books, to his capa- 
city and attainments, to the progress he has made in the studies 
of his profession, and to the time he expects to devote to them. 
Recitations from these books take place three times a week. 
This is, perhaps, the most important feature in the plan of in- 
struction pursued at this school* Not only are recitations ex- 
ceedingly important, as helps to the memory, butttiey give an op- 
portunity for the removal of mistakes and misapprehensions, and 
Cor the explication of those abstruse doctrines, and nice distinc- 
tions which abound in our law, and which are not always ap- 
prehended with the same readiness and clearness as self evident 
f>ropositions. The common law of this country is principally 
earned from English books — from elementary works, compiled 
with great industry, and in many instances, digested with great 
skill, and from the reports of decisions in English courts of law. 
These' works, besides that they give no information of the changes 
which we have made in the English law, contain much that it 
is not important that the pupil should particularly study and re- 
member. So many alterations have been made in the common 
law by the statutes of this country ; so many, in some of the 
states, have crept in from mere custom; so much of it has 
grown obsolete by lapse of time, and so much is inapplicable 
to our peculiar condition, or incompatible with our institutions, 
that an able and learned guide is indispensable to the student 
in his researches. He who should undertake to prepare him- 
self for the pursuit of this profession, by the aid of books alone, 
without observation of the practice in our courts, or inquiry of 
experienced lawyers, besides having wasted a great deal of time 
in unnecessary labours, would find himself, on his entrance into 
the profession, in a pitiable state of uncertainty and embarras- 
ment. 

In addition to these recitations, and to the conversations to 
which they give rise, upon the subject of their studies, great 
pains are taken by the principals, one of whom is a judge in one 
of the Massachusetts courts, and the other an advocate in ex- 
tensive j^ractioe, to state to tiieir pupils the cases which occur 
on the circuits, the questions raised, and arguments ui^ed on 
the trial, and the way in which these are finally settled. This 
part of the instructions is also of no small importance, as it gives 
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^e pupil a ceftain acquaintance with the ordinary detaib of 
practice, and in some sort supplies the want of experience. 
This familiar way of reporting cotemporary Utigations and deci- 
sions, interests the mind far more stroi^ly, and leases a mach 
deeper impression, than the reading of printed reports. Among 
the multitude of things which we remember, how many are 
there, whose only hold upon our recollections is, ttiat ttiey hap* 
pened in our own time, and our own neighboiiihood. 

According to the plan laid down in the prospectus, a discus- 
sion of some legal (juestion by the students, takes place every 
week. Readiness m applying the principles of law, skill, self 
possession, and fluency in debate, are qualities of great impor- 
tance to the legal profession, lliey are as much so to the 
youngest as to the oldest of its members — and yet Ihey are 
things of habit, the fruit of frequent exercise. It is as unreason- 
able to expect them of him wno has had no opportunity to im- 
prove his natural powers by practice, as it is to expect of a child 
that he will go alone at the moment of his birth. There is 
no reason why these acquisitions should not be made a part of a 
legal education. A good general is not satisfied with merely 
providing keen and bright weapons for his recruits ; he will not 
push them into battle nil they have become dexterous in their 
use. 

In short, the school of Messrs. Howe and Mills combines eve- 
ry advantage which can arise from a term of study in the office 
of a Counsellor, with all those of an academic institution. 
The fine village in which it is situated, the beauty of the sur- 
rounding country, and the agreeable manners and cultivated 
minds of the inhabitants, are of themselves strong recommenda- 
tions in its favour, and we learn that the principals are about to 
place it in a still more classic atmosphere, by removing it to a 
retired part of the town, in the immediate vicinity of the cele- 
brated school of Messrs. Cogswell and Bancroft. 



THE CLOUD BRIDGE. 

A REttKMBERKD YISIOIT. 

" I long to tread that golden path of rays, 

*^ And think 'twould lead to some bright iale of rest'* 

Saw ye that cloud which arose in the west. 
As the burning sun sank down to his rest, 
How it spread so wide, and towered so high 
O^er the molten gold of that glowing sky, 
That it seemed — Oh ! it seemed, like some arched way. 
As it beamed, and gleamed, in that glorious ray, 
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Where the spirit freed 

From its earttiljr weed, 

And robed in the white 

Of the saints in li^t, 
Might pass from the waves of sin and wo. 
To that world where ceaseless pleasures flow ! 

Ye saw that cloud, how it towered alone, 

Like an arched path* o'er the billows thrown ^ 

How its pillars of azure and purple stood, 

And mock'd at the dash of the angry flood, 
While it beamed— oh ! it beamed from its battlements high^ 
As it gleamed and streamed in that western skj, 

Such a flood of mellow and golden light 

As charmed and fixed the ravished sight, 

And poured aloi^ our darkening way 

The peace and joy of celestial day. 

Such, as we haste to our heaven^ home, 
Saviour ! such be the sights that come- 
Thus, while the visions of time flit by, 
And ihe fashion of earth grows dim to our eye, 
Thus, let the light-— oh ! the light of thy love 
Beam bright on our sight from the mansions above. 

Rending the gloom 

Which enwraps the tomb, 

And guiding our eye 

To that world on high. 
Where the people who love Thee, forever shall share 
The rest thou hast purchased, and gone to prepare ! 

DiOAMMA. 



CRITIQUE ON CERTAIN PASSAOES IN DANTE. 

( Concluded.) 

Inf. Cant. v. 77, 78. 

Vedrai quando saranno 
Pill presso a noi : e tu allor gli prega 
Per queir amor ch' ei mena ; e quei verranno. 

Thou shalt see, 
When they are nearer; then, adjure them by 
That love which is their lord, and they will cone. 

Venturi tells us, that et is here taken in the sense of eglino; 
but yet, he adds with great gravity, you cannot say dnb insfteadl 
Vol. I. 42 
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of eglino ; whereupon he utters maledictions agaipst the absur- 
dities of grammar. Volpi, I believe, has closed his eyes upon 
this passage, as well as the Avignon editor, who on more occa- 
sions than one, shows himself marvellously clever in getting 
round a difficulty. Lombardi has recourse to a ridiculous pa- 
raphrasis, and Biagioli thinks cK* ei mena means cA' ei viena in" 
aieme, which might answer, if we make ei the nominative case 
sin^lar, referring to amore» It is certainly very singular, that 
amidst such a variety of explanation, not a commentator among 
them all appears to have suspected the interpretation which I 
take to be undoubtedly the true one, and which one would 
think is almost as obvious as it is completely satisfactory. To 
have the right reading, it is not necessary to alter a letter or a 
stop ; in the word ei detach the t from the e, and every thing is 
clear. 

E tu gli prega 
Per queir amor cbe i mena, e quel verranno. 

The pronoun i is then in the objective case plural, for li or 
jf/t, and this is so far from being a harsh construction, that we 
nave the authority of Dante himself for this identical license. 

La scoDOscente vita ehe % fe sozzi. 

Inf. Cant. VU. V 58. 

In the same way, another sentence which has been consider- 
ed an obscure one, is made perfectly intelligible. Let the 
eighteenth verse of the eighteenth canto of the Inferno be 
printed thus ; 

Infino al pozzo che i tronca e raccogli ; 
and all the forced and far-fetched explanations of the commen- 
tators fall to the ground as useless or absurd. 

Inv, Cant. IX. ▼. 7, 8. 

Pure a noi conrerra vincer la pugna, 
Coinincio ei — se non — tal ne s' offerse. 

The commentators, without exception, consider the pronoun 
tal as referring here to Beatrice. With all due respect to 
that " donna gentile,^^ I cannot help thinking that the angel is 
the person here alluded to, and that for these three reasons : 
First, because the lady Beatrice did not ofier any personal as- 
sistance to Dante, but merely solicited in his behalf the servi- 
ces of Virgil ; and after having thus addressed him, 

Or muovi, e con la tua parol a ornata, 
£ con ci6 ch' ^ mestieri al suo caropare 
li' ajuta si ch' io ne sia consolata ; 

A^ ihen told him her name, and her desire to return to the 
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place she had left, and concluded, by assuring him that she 

would not forget to speak well of him when she went back to 

Heaven. 

Quando sar6 d' avanti al Signor mio 
Di te mi loder6 sovente a lui. 

Secondly, because ne s^ offerse does not so much signify, 
"offered her assistance,'' as "made her appearance to us," 
and seems to have reference to the passage, 

E gi^ di qua da lei discende 1' erta 
Passando per li cerchi senza scorta 
Tal che per lui ci fia la terra aperta. 

And thirdly, because tal ne «' offeree, with ne in the plural 
number, is scarcely compatible with the interpretation hitherto 
received, but peculiarly appropriate to the one 1 have propo- 
sed. Beatrice appeared only to Vii^l,butthe Angel was then 
descending to present himself before Vii^l while Dante was 
with him, as appears by the verses we have quoted above. 
How the aposiopesis, se non — , is to be supplied, it is per- 
' haps not very easy to determine. But it is probable that Vir- 
gil was on the point of saying something which was either dis- 
agreeable to Dante, or at least calculated to increase his ap- 
prehensions ; for instance, " if Beatrice has not deceived us,'^ 
" if Heaven has not altered its decrees,'' or something similar; 
and then suddenly correcting himself, or recollecting the pro- 
mises of the Angel, finished his sentence in the tone and lan- 
guage of encouragement. 

I add a short remark on the third line of ihe first Canto» 
Che la diritta via era smarrita. 

To say that che has in this place, the meaning of talmenie 
che, OT perocche or perche, which is the explanation almost uni- 
versally given, is certainly a mistake. Biagioli is the only anno- 
tator who has pointed out the error and inconsistency of this 
interpretation. He agrees with Volpi, that there is here an 
ellipsis of the preposition m, but neither he, nor Volpi, addu- 
ces any classical authority for the use of che in the sense of m 
che. There exists, however, a remaricable and conclusive in- 
stance of this kind in Petrarch, Part I. Son. II. v. 1. 

Era il giorno eke al Sol si scoloraro. 

Dante himself furnishes another example, Inf. Cant* I. v. 1 1 . 

Tanto era pien di sonno in su quel punto 
Che la verace via abbandonai. 

L, toa Ponte. 
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NEW PUBUCATIONS. 

AgrieuUurt and ChemiHry. 

Introductory Diseoane to m few I.ectures on the application of Che- 
roistrj to Agriculture, delivered before the New* York Atbenearo. Bjr 
WilHam James Macneven, M. D. 8vo. pp. 40. New-York. C^ C 
CarviU. 

Thia M ao extremely weH written and interestinf discowM, — short, pMij, pofpidar, and perti- 
nent. The writer's leading poipoae teems to be to inculcate the value of a. nMne aci o ntifie eoo- 
sideration of the objects of agriculture than is usually bestowed upon them, and to attract to 
studies of this nature, that worthless class of non^roducers which is gradually growing up in 
the republic, — ^tbe youthful inheritors of lar^ estates. Dr. Macneven, we think, hits the happy 
medium between the vagueness of the theonst on one side, and the narrow views of die practical 
man on the other. The invitation to our dandy buggy-drivers, and cock-fighters, to superin- 
tend farms, will not, we apprehend, be generally accepted.- The following cul upon our young 
women of fashion, (any one of whom, by the way, is worth the whole tribe of the silly young men , 
they tolerate for their amusement,) has pernnps, a better chance of being listened to- " We leain from 
the sprightly nod sensible letters of Lady M. Wortley Montague, that when she resided in Italy, 
it was quite fashionable for Italian ladies of the highest rank and most distinguialied intellect to 
posses s a small laboratory, aeoordingtothe lights of that period, where they were wont, during the 
season of flowers, to detain the aromatic esticnce of the oraiwe-flower and the roee — so elegant 
ns a condiment, so valuaUe as a remedy — and to distil those fragrant waters that remain in aueh 
request with the fair sex through the south of Europe. Here, also, their chemical skiU, and 
neatness and cleanliness of manipulation, presided over the prt>paration of tliose delicions }>re- 
serves and rich jellies which, in anticipation of the joyous festivities of the winter, caused the 
mistress's pantry to vie with the master's cellar. At that time — and wh^ not now % — for a woman 
of tbo most cultivated mind the processes of the kitchen borrowed dignity from the association of 
science ; and without repugnance to her taste, and with only a chauge of name, she might ,de- . 
scend from her cabinet above to her laboratory below stairs." 

Biography. 

Memoirs of Reopnolani, late Queen of the Sandwich Islands. Itmo^ 
Crocker ^ Bretesier, Boston. 

Memoirs and Recollections of Count Segur, Ambassador from France 
, to tlie courts of Russia and Prussia, &c. kc. Written by himself. One 
volume, 8vo. Boston, ffeUs if Lilly, and Bliss 4r White, New-York* 

A Narratire of the Last Moments of the Life of Don Augustine de 
Iturbide, Ex-Emperor of Mexico. By Colonel Charles de Beneski. 
Translated .from the Spanisbi New- York, 1825. 

Jh'ajna. 

Phelles, King of Tyre, or the Downfall of Tyranny. A Tragedy in 
Five Acts, un performed at the New-York Theatre. New- York. C 
Wiley. 1825. 

Educaiion. 

The Institutes of English Grammar, methodically arranged, with ex- 
amples for Parsing, Exercises, S&c. &lc., and a Key to the Oral Exer- 
cises. To which are added, four Appendixes. Designed for the use of 
Schools, Acadetnics, and private learners. By Goold Brown. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. S. Wood 4r Sons. One vol. Ifme. 
Robert fbtufo. Boston. 1625. 18mo. 

History. 

View and Description of the City of New-Orange, (now New- York,) 
as it was in the year 1678. 8vo. New- York. 

i[^ In this Kttle |)amphlet, the industry of Mr. Moulton^* has collected 
many curious and valuable matters. An engraved view of the city as it 

* Mr. Moulton is already known to the public as being, conjointly with Mr. Secretary Yates, 
the industrious collector or that mass of curious and vduable documents now publishing under 
the name of the " History of New- York." The first part of the first volume has alrea^ ap- 
peared, and was prepared (dmost entirely bv Mr. Moulton. It is our intention, in some nitnro 
number, to discuss the merits of this work, which, we shall now merely say, will, in its completed 
state, be indispensably necessary to all such as wish to be minutely informed of the early history 
of this Stat*. 
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was ia 1673, when it contaiAed titree bvodred housefl, tod ft560 inhtlii- 
taitfs, is prefixed It appeared originally on the map of the Dittcb pos- 
seHiQns o» the American €k>ntiBeot puUisbed in Holland ; an exact 
copy of it was made in 1769, by M. Da Simitiere, a French gentleman 
who resided some time in New- York ; and thb copy came to die ha^dfl of 
Mr. BlouHott. The engraving is followed by a kind of memoir contaia- 
ing some notices cf the history aad customs of that period ; aeime 
documents Bbowiag the form of gov^nment and police of the city at 
that time, all traces of which are lo3t at the present day ; and an enu- 
meration of the wealthiest inhabitants of the city, made in the year 
1674, when a tax was levied to reimburse the expenses incurred during 
the preceding year, in repairing the fortifications and otherwise pro- 
Tiding for the defence of the city. Then follows a minute explana- 
tion of the plate, in which many curious particulars relating to the 
state of the colony one hundred and iifty years since, pardy gathered 
from tradition, and partly drawn from ancient documents, are related, 
and the several portions of the view are compared and identified with their 
places in the city at the present day. 

All the matters contained in this publication are not equally select and 
valuable, and litde can be said in praise of the order in which they are 
presented ; but the nature and design of the work did not leave much 
opportunity for methodical arrangement. They .are all, perhaps, worth 
preserving ; and the public is much indebted to Mr. Moulton, for col- 
lecting and giving to the world many facts, the evidence of which might 
otherwise soon be lost. The descendants of the original settlers of 
New- York, among whom the traditions and documents of its early history 
are preserved, compose but a small part of its population ; and amid the 
rapid infl.ux of strangers Arom all nations, and all parts of the United 
States, these traditions are glowing every day more obscure, and these 
documents becoming more scarce, and difficult of access. Yet the infor- 
mation they convey cannot be uninteresting to the merest stranger who has 
ever visited this city, and seen its waters thronged with vessels from all 
nations, its streets resounding with the noises of commerce, and its limits 
visibly extending from day to day. The future and inevitable prosperity 
of New- York, has become a common topic of speculation. To those 
who are fond of dwelling upon this subject, and it must be owned th^t 
few of our citizens are not so in a greater or less degree, it must cer- 
tainly be an interesting employment to behold the city as it existed in its 
seminal speck, a century and a half ago, when it gave no indication of 
the greatness and splendour it was soon destined to attain. With tl^e 
lapse of time and the growth of our city, what we now call only curious 
will become invahiable. What a treasure to a Londori antiquary would 
be such a representation of the original aspect and state of his city, as 
Mr Moulton has given us of ours. Mr. Moulton intimates, in this 
pamphlet, that he is in possession of some valuable information relating 
to an earliei period of the settlement of New-York, and that he has 
collected many particulars relating to the customs, manners, domestic 
habits, and amusements of the ancient inhabitants. We hope he will 
lose no time in giving them to the public. 

History of Boston, No. 12. Boston. 

Annals of the American Revolution ; or a record of the Causes and 
Events which produced and terminated in the Establishment and Inde- 
pendence of the American Republic, kc. To which is prefixed, a sum- 
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mary aoooant of the Settlement of the Coantry, and some of the prin- 
eipa) Indian Wars, which have, at successive periods, afflicted its In- 
habitants. To which are added, Remarks on the Principles and Compa- 
rative Advantages of the Constitution of our National Crovemment; 
and an Appendix, containing a Biography of the principal Military Offi- 
cers, who were instrumental in achieving our independence, complied 
from a mass of authentic Documents, and arranged in Chronological 
and Historical Order. By Jedidiah Morse, D. D. Author of the Ameri- 
can Universal Gazeteer. 8vo. pp. 450. Hartford. 

Law. 

Laws of the State of New-York, in relation to the Erie and Cham- 
plain Canals, together with the Annual Reports uf the Canal Commis- 
sioners, and other documents requisite to a complete official History of 
these Works. With Surveys, and other Engravings. Containing a 
detailed Account of the Dimensions and Cost of the Canal and the 
several Locks. 2 vols, royal 8vo. Albany. Published by the Authority 
of the State. 

MaihtmaHcs. 

A Treatise on Surveying;, &lc. By the Rev. Abel Flint. Fif^h Efi- 
tion. With Additions and Illustrations. B> George Gillett, Surveyor- 
General of the State of Connecticut 8vo. Hartford. 

Walsh's Mercantile Arithmetic. Fifth Edition. Salem. J. R. Buffum. 

Mtdicine, 

Typhus syncopalis, sinking typhus, or the spotted fever of New Eng- 
land, as it appeared in the epidemic of t8S3, in Middletown, Connecticut. 
By Thomas Miner, M. D. Middletown, (Conn.) Printed for the author. 

On the Surgical Anatomy of the Groin, as connected with Hernia of 
the Abdomen. By Alexander F. Vach^, of New-York. 18£5. 

A clear, syatematiCj aad accurate description of the intricate Anatomy of the Groin. It \» not 
often that we meet with Inaugural DiwertatioDB, of equal merit, on thii important and interesting 
ubject. 

MsceUantouB, 

Visit of La Fayette to the La Fayette Female Academy, in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. May 16, 1825, and the exercises in honour of the Nation's Guest ; 
together with a catalogue of the Instructers, Visiters and Pupils of the 
Academy. Lexington^ Ky. 

The United States Literary Gazette, No. 9 and 10, for August. Bos- 
ton. Cummingij JKUiardSf Co. 

The Port Folio, No. £79, for July, 1825. 

Christian Patriotism : An address delivered at Concord, July the 
Fourth, 1825. By the Rev. Nathaniel Bouton 8vo. pp. 24. Concord. 

A Plea for Africa, delivered July the Fourth Bv the Rev. Leouaid Ba- 
con. 8vo. pp. 22. New-Haven. T. G. Woodward &. Co. 

Boston Monthly Magazine No 3, for August, 1825. 

A Sermon preached in the Church in Brattle street, with Notes, His- 
torical and Biographical. By John G. Palfrey, Pastor of the Church. 
Syo. pp. 81. Boston. 

The Long Island Journal of Philosophy, and Cabinet t>f Variety, Nos. 
S, and 4. Huntington, L. I. 
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Tadeuskimd, the last king of the Lenape, an Historical Tale. Boston. 
Cumm%ng»y Hilliard &c Co, 

Frederick de Alo;eroy, the Hero of Camden Plains A Revolutionary 
Tale. By 6ile9 Gazer, Gsq. New-York. Collins and Hannay, CoUins 
if Co £. Bliss V E. fVhite, and IV, B. Giiky, 

If people will persist in writing wretched novels, notwttlistanding that the public obstinately re- 
fuse to buy them, it were well would they always imitate the praiseworthy economy of the authors 
of Tadeuskund and Frederick de Algeroy, and confine themselves to a single volume- Less mo- 
ney would be lost in the publication, and less misery inflicted upon those who are so Unfortunate a* 
to undertake to read them. 

We have had some difficulty in balancing the respective merits of these two works. If Tadeus- 
kimd has the more tragical conclusion, it must be owned that Frederick de Algeroy can boast of 
the more tragical commencement. If the author of Frederick de Algeroy has his Irishman and 
Scotchmem who entertain us with abundance of their delightful dialects, the author of Tadeuskund, 
as if determined not to be outdone, introduces a Frenchman who chatters whole pages of French. 
In Tadeuskund there is a German, who talks something like a Welshman, but in Frederick de 
Algeroy there is a Yankee who talks like no other being. In a word, Tadeuskund has the most 
nonsense byjust forty-one pages and three quarters, but that of Frederick de Algeroy is more ex- 
quisitely concocted. 

Ornithology, 

American Ornithology : or the IVatural History of Birds inhabiting the 
United States, not a;iven by Wilson ; with Figures drawn, engraved and 
coloured. By Charles Lucien Bonaparte. Vol. 1st. Imperial 4to. Phi* 
ladelphia. Samuel Augxistus Mitchell, 

Poetry, 

Don Juan, Cantos 17 and 18. C Wiley, One vol. 18mo. 
The Garland ; or, Vew General Repository of Fugitive Poetry. No. 1. 
▼ol. 1. 8vo T, M. Skinner, Auburn. 

Theology, 

Missionary Herald. Vol. XKI. No. 8, for August Boston. Crocker 
Sf Brewster, 

A Sermon on Human Depravity. By Edmund Q. Sewall. 8vo. pp. 
84. Amherst, N. H. 

The American Baptist Magazine. Vol. V. No. 8, for August. Bos- 
ton. 

The Gospel Advocate, for August. Vol. 5. No. 8. Boston. 

A Discourse delivered in the Middle Dutch Church in Cedar-street, on 
Sunday evening, June 12th, 18S5,on occasion of the death of Mrs. Mary 
Laidlie. By Richard Varick Dey, A. M. Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Greenfield Hill, Connecticut. New- York. Wilder and Camp- 
bell, Broadway. 

A discourse full of feeling and eloquence, which does eanal credit to the head and heart of the 
writer. The following is Uie opening paragraph, and is forcibly expressed: "There is no tie 
which Death, the great Destroyer, severs for ever upon earth, more endearing in its intimacy — 
more holy in its nature — ^more remediless in its dlMolution, than that which bmds children to an 
affectionate mother. It is when that loss is telt — when the full sensation of the bereavement first 
eomes home to the bosom of the mourner— when the voice that from childhood sounded so 
sweetly in the ear, is luiKbed for ever in the grave — when the eye of love is dull, and glazed in the 
■tillness of apathy — when the lineaments stamped upon the heart, with all its most hallowed as- 
■ociations, are fixed and inexpressive, and have become as tlie clods of the valley — ^it is then that 
the heart-stricken mourner realizes the dreariness — ^the solitade — the agony of his deprivation." 

The description of maternal love never tires by repetition, and the few words we subjoin, are 
not the less anecting because they iiave often been spoken beiore. . 

" But the attachment of a mother, no change of fortune — ^no loss of influence— not even the losa 
of character, can destroy. As the triumph of her children is her own, so is their downfalK and so 
is their dishonour. Her heart bleeds for them instinctively ; her tears flow unbidden for their 
•orrowt. Her eye follows them while present, and her soul goes with them while absent With 
patiense tliat never tires, and self-denial that never ceases, she cheerfoUy sacrifices for them her 
own comforts Bad pleasures. Her sympathy is felt— not oDtmded ; her consolation is never ofil- 
eioiis, tad always soothing to the spirit ; her friendship is unalterable in life and strong in death — 
•nd alM breatlMtlierlait ligb in a prayer for the welfare of her childieD." 
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RepubKcatiom* 

Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement 
and Sacrifice, and on the Principal Arguments adranced, and the Mode 
of Reasoning employed by the opponents of those doctrines, as held by 
the Established Church ; with an Appendix, containing some strictures 
on Mr. Belsham's account of the Unitarian Scheme in his review of 
Mr. Wilberforce's Treatise, together with remarks on the rersion of the 
New Testament, lately published by the Unitarians. By William Magee, 
D. D. F. R. S. M R. I. A. Dean of Cork, Chaplain to bis excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, late S. F T. C. and Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Dublin. From the last London ed. With 
large additions. 2 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia, S, Potter if Co, ^ew-Torkf 
£. Bliss and E. WlaU. Boston^ Cummings, HiUiard ^ Cb. and JL P. 
^C. WUlia^^^s. 

System of Geography, by M. Malte Brun, Editor of the << Annates 
des Voyages," &&c. Boston ; Wells and Lilly. Bliss and White, New- 
York. 



Mr. Edward Louvet, already known to the French and American pub- 
lic, as the author of several approved treatises on various subjects of Li- 
terature, Politics and Commerce, is about to establish, in this city, a 
French weekly Literary and Political Journal, which, we feel confident, 
will merit and receive a liberal support. 

^^ Subscriptions received at the ofiice of the American, No. S Nas- 
sau-street; Behrand KahPs, 129 Broadway; Berard and Mondon's, 
SO Maiden Lane ; E. Bliss and E. White's, 128 Broadway ; G. and C. 
Carvill's, 108 Broadway. 

Residence of the Editor, No. 37 Liberty-street. 



JV0to topagB 358.— A diicunion of the variotui methods which hare been reMited to, in order 
to determine ae nearly aa poaaible the real figure of the earth, with an ezaninntioo into tho na- 
ture of the error* to whico theee methods are more or leaa exposed, and the most rational as 
well aamoet commodious system of correction, would form the subject of a curious and valaahle 
paper. We shall at prMent oonilne oufseWea to a brief remark with refaid to the caieulatiMi of 
the most probable value out of a given number of obaervations and admeasurementa, a problem 
manifestly of great practical importance. 

The firat person who laid down a jast andrataoaal mediod of solving the proUem, was Boeeo- 
▼ich, a very learned and ingenious Italian mathematician, who nublished his method about the 
year 1700. His plan was so simple and elegant, that it was employed by Laplace in the second 
volume of his incomparable work, the Mecanique Celeste, in wiudi he discusses die problem of 
the fteure of the earth with his usual superiority. 

A lew years after the publication of Laplace's book, two or three mathematicians were led by 
their researches to a new theorem on this problem, which reduced the speculation to one condition 
instead of the two conditions proposed by Bosoovich. 

In 1806, Le|[endre, an accomphshed mathematician of the National Institute of France, publish- 
ed a work entitied " Nouvelles Methodes pour la determination des Orbites des Cometes,'* ttc. 
in which he stated a new rule applicable to many important questions ; and in tile same work, he 
applies it to the determination ofthe ellipticity of the eaitii: but he gives no investigation or de- 
monstration of his rule, which he calls the method of Least Squares. 

A year or two after this, Robert Adrain, now Professor of Mathematics, dec. Columbia CoHese, 
New-Tork, published a paper in the Analffgl^ in which he investigated a general method of resolv- 
ing all such quei|tions as required the determination of any quantity derived from many observa* 
tions. He gives two separate methods of investigation, by which he discovered the method, and 
applies it to several examples, some of which are of considerable importance. His rule agrees pre- 
cisely with that given by Legendre. 

In the Philosophical Transactions of Philadelphia for 1818^ Professor Adrain has given the appll- 
eation of his method for the determination ofthe ellipticity ofthe earth, which he dMuces from the 
flfteen observations of pendulum used by Laplace, for the solution ofthe same question. The re- 
eolt ofthe Professor's calculation gives 1-310 for the ellipticity, which. fh>m tnesame data, was 
found by Laplace to be 1-336. The diffisrenee between theee two numbers arises principally from 
some errors committed in the numerical calculations of Laplace, and when theee errors are cor- 
rected, the ellipticity, by the method of Laplace, w taken fimaBoeeovieh, is l-SM 1-9. 

Ed. 
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Art. XXVIII. — 1. jin Oration, pronounced at Cambridge, be- 
fore the Society of the Phi Beta Kappa, August 26, 1824. 
By Ed WARS Everett. Fourth Eaition. 1825. 

2. An Oration, delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 1824. 
By Edward Everett. 

3. An Oration, delivered at Concord, April the nineteenth, 1 825. 
By Edward Everett. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & 
Co. 1825. 

Wb have purposely delayed our notice of the orations of Mr. 
Everett, because we wished to speak of them as a lasting con- 
tribution to the literature of the countiy, and not as produc* 
tions of a merely ephemeral interest* Vet in searching for the 
true point of view from which to regard them, it should never 
be forgott^i, that they were deseed for public delivery on 
particular occasions ; and such rhetorical efforts must be prin- 
cipally judged by their adaptation to gain their particular end, 
of interesting the audience for which £hey were designed. The 
philosophical coolness of a mind fearful of being misappre- 
hended, and timidly careful to balance every general expres- 
sion^ and limit every broad assertion, would, in such cases, only 
weary the audience, and check the glow of the speaker. The 
man who will say every thing, draw out his ideas to the utmost, 
and limit them with the nicest precision, leaving nothing for 
the feelings of others to divine, or for their understandings to 
qualify, may make an accurate and voluble, though tediouft 
writer, but will never succeed in attempts to sway the minds 
of a lai^e assembly. If, thereTwe, in the orations of Mr. Eve- 
rett, we find positions directly maintained, which require some 
limitations, we should only ask, whether the general spirit and 
tendency of the observations are just; and if in his highest 
efforts every thought coincides with the great principles of 
liberty and morals, we ought not object, even though in the 
application of those principles to historical subjects, he has no 
tim^ to enumerate all the exceptions that might be made* It 

Vol. I. 43 
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was his hearers who formed the proper and competent tribunal 
to decide on the merits of these performances as popular ad- 
dresses, and we feel entirely disposed to acquiesce in all the 
applause which they are reported to have bestowed. 

Our custom of occasionally assembling to be quickened in 
the love of our country and our institutions, by pubUc. addresses 
from men whose gifts and acquirements entitle them to atten- 
tion, is rapidly forming a feature in our national character, and 
is without any exact parallel in history. Funeral orations were, 
indeed, not unfrequent among the ancients, but on their great 
anniversaries the voice of the priest, not the orator, was heard, 
and the smoke of numerous victims arose from the altars of su- 

Eerstition. No addresses were made to intelligence and the 
igh sentiments of the heart. If in Rome panegyrics on the 
living became frequent, they contained little but words of adu- 
lation, addressed to the declining majesty of the empire. 
These have nothing in common with the free and eloquent 
bursts of popular feeling, which occasionally makes itself heard 
from the lips of our public men, and which, already beginning 
to form among us a distinct class in literature, and being dignifi- 
ed by the eflbrts of Webster, Everett, and if there are any other 
whose names deserve to be mentioned with these, has raised 
the standard of political opinion, strengthened our affection 
for our country, illustrated the virtues, the exertions, the hard- 
ships and success of our ancestors, and at the same time ele- 
vated the literary character of the nation. 

It is too late to enter into an analysis of the orations of Mr. 
Everett. They have already found their way to the remotest 
parts of the union. Nor will we trouble others with recount- 
ing our favourite passages, believing that others can be as strong- 
ly moved by fine writing as ourselves, and need no assistance 
of ours to discover beauties. One mind pervades all the three : 
a mind strong enough to be independent — of profound feeling, 
so that it can forget itself in contemplating the glory of the 
country — disciplined by a careful study of ancient and modern 
literature, history and institutions ; — and yet not the less Ameri- 
can for being familiar with other nations, nor the less original 
for being acquainted with the thoughts of other men. 

In the oration delivered at Concord, Mr. Everett has related, 
in an animated style, the events which preceded the march 
of the British from Boston, the almost providential manner in 
which information was given of their approach, when by 
means of a lantern kindled as a preconcerted signal ^' the news 
of their coming, travelled with the rapidity of light through 
the country," the manner in which they shed the blood of the 
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unresisting, in the wantonness of cruelty, the brave resistance 
which they encountered, and the final sufferings and defeat 
which they were doomed to sustain. It was the people which 
the -cry of liberty, on that day, called into action. The yeo- 
manry of the country declared war in their own right, for the 
defence of their firesides and their principles. '' The people 
always conquer. They always must conquer. Armies may 
be defeated ; kings may be overthrown, and new dynasties im- 
posed by foreign arms on an ignorant and slavish race, that care 
not in what language the covenant of their subjection runs, 
nor in whose name the deed of their barter and sale is made 
out. But the people never invade, and when they rise against 
the invader, are never subdued. If they are driven from the 
plains, they fly to the mountains. Steep rocks and everlast- 
ing hills are their castles ; the tangled, pathless thicket their 
palisado, and nature, God is their ally."* We doubt whether 
the annals of the world present an instance, where a free peo- 
ple of real integrity has fallen before a despot. Nations, which 
had become corrupt, have been forced to yield. The pre- 
cious blood of many an individual has been shed on the scaf-* 
fold, and many have been martyrs to the cause of liberty in the 
field ; like Warren, who was the morning star beaming through 
clouds, yet lost before the approach of day ; or like Riego, the 
star of evening, whose fall was followed by night and gloom. 
But while some have been sacrificed in the struggle for liberty, 
and some noble men, who were in advance of their age and 
nation, have been suffered to perish, Providence has never 
doomed a virtuous nation to martyrdom for liberty. The 
mind, when moved by enthusiasm, receives an almost irresisti- 
ble impulse, and a consciousness of power ; and when not one 
mind, but the minds of a whole community are thus agitated, 
their combined energy is productive of incalculable effects. 

If the orator, in his address at Concord, has excited a new 
interest in past events by his eloquent style of narration, and 
the curious anecdotes which he has collected, in the address 
pronounced at Plymouth he awakened the sentiments of ad- 
miring gratitude for our ancestors. His topics here seem 
drawn directly from the human affections; and a filial senti- 
ment of regard for the Pilgrims pervades the whole. He car- 
ries us with him, whether he goes back to the period when our 
fathers were struggling for their very being, or looking into fu- 
turity, calls up a ^'gorgeous vision^^ of our coming greatness, 
or speculates on such subjects in philosophy and history as are 
naturally suggested by the occasion for which he wrote. What 

* Concord Oration, p. 44. 
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a contrast have we here between the display of leamii^ in 
our own country, and in the lands most famous for eru- 
dition ! Here the fruits of careful observation, long study, and 
mature thou^t, are presented to the public in a popular ad- 
dress ; while there the discoveries and reflection of scholars 
are concealed in a learned idiom, or communicated in a lan- 
guage intelligible only to the professed student. 

We return with partial fondness to the oration, pronounced 
at Cambridge ; and as a fourth edition of it has been demand- 
ed within a year of its publication, we may justify our admira- 
tion by an appeal to the public voice. We are equally pleased 
with the spirit in which it is conceived, the style in which it is 
executed, and the opinions which it maintains. It glows witli 
patriotism and a love of letters ; there reigns in it a mind ele- 
vated by the direct contemplation of the works of great men, 
and called into exercise by a love of glory, and a desire to do 
service to the cause of truth and science. The style of the 
orator is finished and engaging ; in bis descriptions, he permits 
his diction to become exuberant and splendid ; while in his ap- 
peals to the feelings, (who does not remember the address to 
La Fayette ?) he trusts to the force of truth, and the simplicity 
of natural expressions* 

The principles which Mr. Everett maintains, are such as we 
may delight to adopt. He believes that liberty is the best 
nurse of intelligence, and affords the stroi^est inducements to 
intellectual exertions of all kinds* The best reward of a great 
writer, next to the consciousness of having advanced the in- 
terests of truth, is glory, the esteem of good men, the sense of 
being received into the number of those whom mankind agree 
to venerate and consult for instruction. He, who wishes to be 
introduced into the inner temple of glory, must so raise his 
own conceptions of greatness, that his most difficult task will 
be to please himself; and then he must have that security and 
personal independence, which may permit him to express him- 
self without reserve, and without disguise. He must possess a 
firm will, and be capable of presenting clearly to his own mind 
the great principles of truth, and also of giving them utterance 
with force and animation. It is the intellect which id employ- 
ed, and it is his higher nature which claims the reward. And 
what honour can be put in comparison with the general ap* 
plause of a free and intelligent people ? The promise of wealth, 
and the hope of patronage, never yet inspired th|P|>6et, or taught 
the philosopher to reason. The sweetest tones have been called 
forth, the truest expressions of passion have been heard in a 
land of liberty. We may permit a great poet to speak in be- 
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half of himself and his rivals; he introduces the muses ei^- 
claiming, however malice, or ignorance, or vileness may con- 
ceal it, 

*< La vera madre nostra ^ libertade." 

Every thing in our country is of favourable promise for letters. 
An active and thrifty people is rapidly collecting the means of 
executing any vast designs ; and those who are proud of intel- 
lectual exertions, cannot but feel the same general impulse 
imparted by the public prosperity. Our history is full of the 
noblest models of every human virtue ; nature has crowded 
her marvels within our territory ; waterfalls, compared with 
which the boasted cascade of Terni is but a plaything ; rivers, 
encompassing almost a hemisphere in their course ; cities, at the 
mouth of streams busy with the commerce of the world ; towns, 
springing up in the wilderness as by the voice of enchantment ; 
and every where the hum of successful enterprise ; personal 
security and independence, and the spirit of liberty pervading 
all things, blessing and cheering every exertion, and fostering 
the love of action. And are men of letters the class in socie- 
ty who are to remain dead to all this ? Have they no pride in 
their country, and no sympathy with their fellow citizens ? 
No : the love of intelligence is a kindned sentiment with the 
love of liberty, and none can feel more earnestly excited to 
zeal in their vocation by the happy circumstances surrounding 
us, than men of letters and science. Nor is the public indiffer- 
ent to the efforts of our scholars. Every literary talent is sure 
of being cherished by general favour, and in no instance re- 
mains unacknowledged or unrewarded. Every new author of 
any merit, is greeted as he enters on the literary career, and a 
fall measure of praise and good will is bestowed upon his efforts. 
It is remembered, what passionate curiosity was excited a few 
years ago to witness a horse-race, which seemed to interest 
men on either side of the Potomac, and divide them for a 
season, at least, into parties. But the horses which were then 
run against each other, were among the fleetest of their kind, 
and tne race itself almost without a parallel for its sneed. Let 
but a native poet rise up among us, and write what shall be 
the best of its Kind, and see how such a poem will be received* 
There will not be a village from one end of the union to the 
other, but will ring with the writer^s name. While a century 
was needed, under a despotic government, for Milton to gain 
the glory due to his inventions, the fame and productions of 
such a poet would spread among us with all the speed of our 
most rapid means or conununication ; and the newspapers in 
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every place would repeat the good report, till it should he 
known to every American in the land. Let us hear no more^ 
that our republic holds out no inducement for the exertion of 
literary talent. It offers fair opportunity, and the reward, in- 
calculable in its value, of the praise and good will of the 
people. 

It is. the nature of free governments to give a political ten- 
dency to the exertions of intellect. While this supports de- 
mocratic institutions in their integrity, and fills the road to pub- 
lic honour with aspirants of commanding minds, it sometiines 
returns to the literary treasures of a country more than it wins 
from them. The original tendencies of men^s minds, not less 
than their acquired habits, are essentially different. There 
is an amiable class of men, who are led by their natural pre- 
dilections to prefer contemplative pursuits. They mix in flie 
busy world, not to take part in its transactions, nor to join in 
scrambling for common distinctions, but to watch the passions 
and principles by which the world is moved, to gain by obser- 
vation tlie power of delineating the outlines of moral charac- 
ter, and of describing the exercise of the affections. It is their 
delight and occupation to woo the muses. Whether in the 
country or amidst men, in active scenes or among groves and 
brooks, they listen to the voice of their celestial visitant, the 
harmony of better hopes, and unearthly aspirations. The 
promise of gain can never teach them thrift, nor the prospect 
of success encourage them to engage in political emulation ; 
for to them, neither public distinction, nor the accumulation 
of wealth, is the leading object of life. Their minds, not 
framed for submitting to the forms and details of business, or 
encountering the clash of arguments and passions, were de- 
signed by nature to remain aloof from the public arena, and to 
bless mankind by increasing the sources of intellectual enjoy- 
ment. But others who are conscious of sufficient strength to 
uphold them in the collision of mind with mind, are ui^ed no 
less by a necessity existing within themselves to enter the career 
of action, to do good and great things, not to admire virtue in 
studious tranquillity, but to imitate the generous deeds of others. 

The highest honours belong to those men, who have united 
active talents to the power of fine writing — who have joined 
contemplative ability to practical skill. The air of Parnassus, 
when once inhaled, may become the vital principle, so that 
they who have breathed it can live on no other ; but many 
departments of literature can be best pursued by men who 
liave mixed with the world on even terms, and filled stations 
of active responsibility. The lessons which teach the wisest 
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conduct of life, come with best effect from those who have 
passed through its busy scenes ; and the revolutions of empires 
should be related^ not bj men who have Uved all their days 
among books, but by those who, having long been engaged in 
the public service, at length retire to contemplate the pictures 
of history and describe its events. How many books have we, to 
teach morality to the risinggeneration. And yet, are these profes- 
sed treatises on virtue, equal in their effects to the short, eloquent, 
and unexpected moral truths, which, coming from the mouths 
of men experienced in the world, carry conviction directly to 
the mind ? Demosthenes lived in the confusion of a turbulent 
democracy, and his orations spai^le with moral truths, and les* 
sons of pure wisdom applied to the government of life. Al- 
most all the great writers of antiquity, from the fabled Orpheus, 
the ruler of the Thracians, to Boethius, the last philosopher 
of the Romans, were public characters. Who needs to have 
recalled .to his mind, ^schylus, Tyrtaeus, Sophocles? or 
above all, the four great lights of ancient history, Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, all of whom were 
familiar with public service and with danger ? Or among the Ro- 
mans, Cicero, the senator Sallust, Cesar, ahd the consul Taci- 
tus ? If we glance for a moment at the literary men of modern 
Italy, when it first rose from its torpor, we find again Dante, Pe- 
trarch, and Boccaccio, and in later days, M achiavelli, and Fili- 
caja, high in place and influence as statesmen. We could 
carry these illustrations much further. We will but recur to 
England. The great guide of modern philosophy is the Chan- 
cellor Bacon ; Paradise Lost would probably never have been 
written, had not the genius of its author been elevated and ex- 
panded by taking an active part in the attempt to liberate 
mankind. Why need we allude to Sheridan and Burke ; or to 
Byron, who, but for his vices, would have been still more re- 
nowned as a statesman than as a poet ? No man, who loves 
fine reasoning, and eloquent expressioils of feeling, can wish 
that Burke had remained a man of letters, or weigh for one 
moment, the whole worth of his severe literary efforts against 
his single speech for conciliation with America, or his justifica- 
tory " Letter to a noble Lord." 

We infer from these facts, that literature will not suffer, even 
though men's minds should be strongly interested in politics. 
A n€Yr and all important subject of thought, unknown to despo- 
tic governments, the science of civil polity, is presented to the 
understanding ; men learn to grow warm with true philanthro- 
py; the voluntary contributions of our towns and villages to 
send a knowledge of the gospel to the furthest isles, prove the 
affections to have become exalted and enlai^ed ; and knowledge, 
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and religion, and libert/, are considered in their inflaences od 
society, and their tendency to improve the whole Ciinily of maiu 
The power of genius still continues to preserve the best 
thoughts and hopes of one aee, for the use of coming genera- 
tions. The general spirit of tree inquirv and action calls into 
notice and ripens minds, which might otherwise have lain dor- 
mant. 

We will venture to draw one other inference- from the ra* 
flections into which we have been led. Our statesmen owe to 
Iheir country something more than their counsels. It is their 
duty not only to guide us by their wisdom, while they are en« 
trusted with power, but, if they can, to embody in langua^ the 
best lessons of their experience, to leave written memorials of 
their genius, to deliver to their contemporaries and to posterity 
instruction of patriotism and national honour. At present, pub- 
lic opinion is one ; we are swayed by one pure spirit, (we 
would say the spirit of the age, but that we hope the spirit of 
which we speak may be, not of the age, but eternal,) One gene- 
ral impulse in favour of liberty and virtue. This invisible 
power IS of constant agency, though concentrated in no place, 
dwelling in every part of the union, and extending its influence 
throughout the world. How can the general mind be preseiar- 
ed in this elevation, unless the master spirits of each age difiuse 
their generous conceptions through the public ? We will re- 
spect the politician who serves the purposes of the moment with 
fidelity; but deeper gratitude is due to him, who, besides la- 
bouring faithfully for the national prosperity, extends this influ- 
ence beyond limits by committing just thoughts to eloquent 
language. The former serves his country for a short period ; 
the latter for ever. The one is as a refreshing shower to the 
parched earth; the other as a living fountain that pours out a 
perennial stream. The former is a cheering light, that sheds a 
useful and valued but transitory brightness, and, being soon 
consumed, leaves no traces of its vanished splendour ; the latter 
kindles a light which never dies, a beacon for all generations, 
which may aspire after liberty and glory. 

Let us be permitted then to recommend liberal pursuits to 
any who aspire to serve their country. It will confer a hew and 
a high claim to honour, if they add the science of the scholar to 
the clear judgment of the statesman, the earnestness of enthusi- 
asm to the keen eye acquired in the world. There is no more 
admirable sight than to behold good actions united to good words ; 
it is a shame for a man to profess a morality which he refuses to 
practice ; and while the independence of genius would spurn the 
vain honours conferred by royal patronage, stars, crosses, titles^ 
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garters, or a diplomatic station of doubtful morality, every maft 
in a free country owes his best services to the state, and may 
feel honoured on being called to public employments by the 
will of an intelligent people. Among us, the good example has 
already been given. Many of the names which are mentioned 
with most esteem in our literature, are those of men who were 
distinguished in public life. No one has written better advice 
for the nation than the nation's father, our own beloved Wash- 
ington ; and Franklin, and Jefferson, and Marshall, and HamiltoUi 
and Ames, and Wirt, and Webster, and Clinton, and the elder 
and the younger Adams, have not only achieved and defended 
and administered our constitution, but have explained the prin- 
ciples of government and the operation of laws, committed to 
writing our history and the lives of our illustrious men, and 
inculcated lessons of practical prudence and love of whatever 
is exalted in human nature. 

We cannot but rejoice that Mr. Everett has been given to 
the national councils. These orations are a proof, that he will 
bring to them extensive knowledge, a superiority over local 
prejudices, and a spirit determined to serve his whole country. 
But when we read his productions, and are willingly detained 
by his pure language and varied eloquence, we must add that 
he cannot be spared from its literature, and it may be claim- 
ed of him as a duty still to repel the attacks of foreign jealousy, 
andi to add to our literary monument productions of lasting va- 
lue. These orations are but the first fruits of a mind which has 
yet before itself along course of improvement and exertion. 



Art. XXIX. — The Novice^ or the Man of Integrity. From the 
French ofh. B. Picard, author of the Gil Bias of the Revo^ 
ItUion, ^c.'irc. — ^New-Yorik, Geo. & Chas. Carvill. 18^5. 

MoNS. Picard has acquired a considerable d^ree of popu- 
larity in Paris, by his Gil Bias of the Revolution and his other 
novels, of which the one before us has been translated for the 
amusement of the EngUsh public, and the translation is now re- 
printed in this country. It is not often that the expedients 
usually employed by novelists to fasten the attention and re- 
lieve the weariness of the reader are so entirely neglected as in 
the present work. Few productions of the kind afford so little 
exercise for the imagination, or contain so few appeals to the 
deeper and stronger passions. There are no attempts to thrill 
us with horror or to melt us with pity; no '^ moving accidents 
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by flood and tield ;'^ the plot is not made to turn upon any great 
political or physical calamities. There are no characters with 
sublimated passions and heated imaginations — there is notlnng 
extravagantly heroic, nothing wild, nor sentimental, nor poeti* 
calf The author introduces no celebrated historical person* 
ages, nor manners of another age-^-those materials of which so 
many brilliant fictions have been forged in our day for the admi- 
ration of the world. Not only has he declined the task of fil* 
ling up the hard and severe outUnes which history and tradi- 
tion have left us of these originals, with a fresh and vigorous 
but imaginary colouring, ingeniously contrived to harmonize 
with the true ; but the fact is, that he has not even given us any 
elaborate exhibition whatever of any striking peculiarities of 
character, either individual or national. There is an almost 
entire absence of all description of visible objects — there are 
no places presented us, which, after a time, become to us like 
iamiliar haunts — there is no painting of costume nor bringing 
out of singularities of manner — there are no personages whose 
peculiar appearance the mind figures to itself, giving them fea- 
tures and voices with which we become acquainted — no inci- 
dents are related with that graphic fidelity which might almost 
make us believe them passing before our eyes. Neither is this 
a book of humour and drollery — the characters are neither 
placed in ludicrous situations, nor made to utter any thing par- 
ticularly smart or particularly laughable. The world in which 
its hero moves is the dim every day world about us; the scene 
is laid in modem France, but it is not France seen in those pic- 
turesque lights in which it would present itself to a stranger. 
What then, it may be asked, is the charm which detains us in 
the perusal of these volumes, for there certainly is one which 
keeps us reading, contentedly and broad awake, to the end, in 
spite of the absence of the ordinary attractions of fictitious 
narrative. It lies in the good sense and the close and shrewd 
observation of human life shown in the work, in the pleasant 
vein of satire upon the follies and false maxims of the world 
running through it, in the natural and lively manner in which 
an ingeniously contrived succession of incidents is related, and, 
if those who abhor a moral in a work of fiction will forgive us 
the heresy, in the beauty and soundness of the lesson it incul- 
cates. 

It is obvious that such a wori^, however excellent in its kind, 
must be the very antipodes of those novels which have within a 
few years obtained such universal applause. It will therefore 
probably fiind many admirers among those who pay a forced 
and reluctant homage to the great and prolific genius which has 
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produced the Waverly novels* It is no slander against the 
powers of that author, to say that a great deal of the praise be* 
stowed upon his works is merely the echo of those voices which 
give the lead to public opinion in matters of taste. In a pack 
of hounds, it is not to be supposed that every one who barks 
perceives the scent of the game, neither is it to be taken for 
granted that every man who opens his mouth in praise of a mas- 
ter-piece in literature, has therefore a genuine relish of its ex- 
cellencies. That this should be true of the works of this au" 
thor, to a greater extent than in almost any other case, is but 
the natural consequence of his sudden and unprecedented 
popularity. We have known those who thought some of his 
earlier productions but poor things at best, until they were set 
right by those whose opinions upon such subjects they felt them- 
selves bound to adopt. There is still a lurking disposition 
among a considerable portion of the literaryp^blic to escape 
from the thraldom in which they are held. This is manifested 
by the criticisms which have been passed upon these delightful 
fictions, — criticisms in which each successive work, (except the 
last, which has burst upon the public with an overawing splen- 
dour) has been regularly pronounced inferior to the Y>ne which 
preceded it. This does not seem like the expression of an 
earnest and hearty admiration ; it looks rather like an artifice 
to loosen gradually the chain that cannot be broken at once, 
until at last a complete emancipation shall be effected from the 
slavery of being obliged to admire at all. For ourselves, we 
are of opinion that it is too much to require that all sorts of 
people should be pleased with the same novel, and think that a 
great latitude of choice should be allowed, where so ample a 
provision is made for every variety of taste. To those whose 
plainer palate does not relish the banquets prepared by the wi- 
zard of the North, but who notwithstanding suppose themselves 
under a necessity of suppressing their wry faces, and swallow- 
ing the viands with an appearance of greediness and delight^ we 
cannot do a better service than to recommend the simple re- 
pasts of M. Picard. The book before us is one which they 
may read with genuine pleasure, and praise without affectation^ 
George Dercy, the hero of the story, is a young man, whose 
simplicity and scrupulous honesty, notwithstanding the posses- 
sion of good parts and |reat diligence, had procured for him at 
school the nick name of * J^is or Simpleton ; a respectful ap- 



* This word is rendered Mvtee in the title page of this translation — a 
term whlob does mil (My express the meaning of the original. 
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pellation which he continues to deserve, and to receive on the 
same account^ to the end of his adventures. On leaving the 
school at Orleans, he goes to Paris to pursue the study of medi- 
cine. A disclosure of the unworthy arts too frequently resorted 
to by gentlemen of the faculty, made to him by a physician of 
some eminence who very kindly undertakes to initiate him in- 
to the secrets of medical practice, gives him a disgust of that 
profession, and he betakes himself to the study of the law. The 
chicaneries of the law, drive him to learn the mysteriesof trade, 
and an insight into the frauds of trade, makes him think of enter- 
ing the army. He converses with an officer, who talks of his 
gains by pillages and contributions, of the satisfaction he feels at 
the news ofa declaration of war, of the hope of succeeding to the 
place of his comrades who might fall in the coutest,of good wine, 
and of pretty girls, till George^s martial ardour is extinguish- 
ed. He returns to his native town, resolved to cultivate his 
farm as bis father had done before him. His relations, consist- 
ing of M. St. Firmin a physician and his wife, M. Dupre his 
cousin an attorney, and M. La Moriniere another cousin, who 
held a situation in the Sous Prefecture, and whose wife is a shop- 
keeper, assemble to hear the story of his adventures in Paris. 

" His repeated changes of situation were not exactly approved of by 
George's friends, wtio now, in addition to the former epithets of simpleton 
and novice, added those of a dissatisfied weathercock fellow who would 
never settle in life. * He is a chap,' said they, ' who will never get on in 
the world.' It was still worse when, in the simplicity of bis heart, our hero 
explained to them, without reserve, his motives for quitting so soon all 
the various professions to which he had successively applied himself. 
£ach thought himself personally reflected upon. 

' Do you mean to insinuate any thing against me ?' inquired his cou- 
sin, the man of law, < when you consider all attorneys as knaves ?' 

'Or^o you imagine,' asked the doctor, Uhat "U medical men are 
quacks destitute of hunianity ?' 

* I know not,' observed La Moriniere, * what the tradespeople of Pa- 
ris may be; but I can assure you that my wife is as conscientious a shop- 
keeper, as she is a clever one.' 

Perceiving the blunder he had committed, and the offence be had given, 
George began to apologize, saying, 

' True, there are undoubtedly honest people in all callings, and I be- 
lieve vou to be of the number.' 

On this they set about justifying those very transactions that had ap- 
peared to our novice to be so very questionable. 

The doctor maintained that a certain degree of quackery was neoessa- 
vy for a physician. 

•And why should I spare my clients?' said the attorney, with a laugh 
half satirical and half candid : ' can I be found fault with, if I am no worse 
than others ? So much the worse for those who go to law : I pity them ; 
but I must live by them ; it is my business.' 

The eonscientious lady who kept shop was of opinion that good bar- 
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gains were not to be neglected, and thajt the most was to be made of a 
customer who knew not bow to deal. 

*' That is it,' said the doctor ; * in addition to the particular knowledge 
requisite for any profession, it is necessary to have a certain tact and ad- 
dress, to understand the mystery of one's trade, and to know how to turn 
our knowledge to account."^ — pp. 30, 31. 

George, however, meets with a very different reception from 
his mother, who is bappj that her son has returned an honest 
man. He soon has ample occasion for the display of this trait 
in his character* He refuses to be guilty of a fraud upon the 
collection of the land tax, by means of a legal evasion which 
every body else practises without scruple,— for which his rela- 
tions call him a blockhead ; he declines the hand of an antiquated 
virgin, greatly his senior, but very rich and very tender, and 
fells in love with a pretty girl without a penny, a temporary 
resident in the village with her father — for which all the world 
call him a blockhead ; he is importuned by his damsel to com- 
mit a dishonest action for the sake of securing to her a consi- 
derable marriage portion, a proposal which he rejects with indig- 
nation and renounces her love, — for which the young lady's 
friends Call him a blockhead ; and George, having learned soon 
after that the nymph and her father had decamped, and that 
he had narrowly escaped being matched with a young lady of a 
very doubtful character, is ready to call himself a blockhead. 
After a variety of adventures, in none of which does he retrieve 
his character for worldly wisdom, he has the misfortune to lose 
his mother, a loss for which he manifests greater affliction than 
either his relations or the world think necessary, Having no 
longer any ties to attach him to his country, he resolves to tra- 
vel, and departs with a venture of merchandise for the United 
States. At the end of three years he returns, and finds his rela- 
tions settled in Paris. Instead of telling them of the splendid 
fortune he has made, he talks of the imposing political spectacle 
presented by the United States 5 and when he is asked what had 
become of his venture, he informs them that he had been eased 
of part of it by a cheat, and had given the remainder to a wor- 
thy man in distress. He is again reproached by his benevolent 
relations with his folly and ignorance of the world, and informed 
that they can neither afford him shelter nor assistance. The 
rudeness of this reception is suddenly changed into excessive 
kindness on accidentally learning, in the course of this very 
friendly intervje^w, that while travelling in America, Dercy had 
contracted an. intimacy with Count Dharville, a gay and dissipa- 
ted butgenerous and warm hearted young man, the son of Marquis 
Dharville, ^ nobleman who possessed a powerful interest at 
court. Geoi^e is so delighted with the returning cordiality of 
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his relations, that he does not once reflect on its motive, and 
undertakes to emploj his credit with his nohle friend to pro- 
cure them certain profitable places under government. Some 
very pleasant and lively scenes arise out of the attempts of 
George to serve his relations which, being made with his usual 
simplicity and probity, are not very successful and again sub- 
ject him to their reproaches — Dharville, however, obtains for 

Geoi^e a place in the private cabinet of the Uuke of 

minister of state. Here he applies himself faithfully to his du- 
ties, and though he sometimes disobliges the duke by his steady 
integrity, is yet retained in office. About this time a relation 
dies ; Dercy becomes master of a million francs ; the Duke 
offers him an important political advancement on condition that 
be will attach himself to his party; he declines the offer, and pre- 
fers to retain the humble post of private secretary to the Duke. 
His relations, who had been enriched equally with himself, now 
press him to marry, and propose, a Mademoiselle Dubrocard, 
the daughter of a wealthy receiver-general, whom they represent 
aa exceedingly beautiful, amiable and accomplished, and to 
whom George very dutifully agrees to pay his addresses. In 
the mean time, he meets with one Dauvert, an old schoolfellow, 
a man of an entirely different character from himself, cunning, 
intriguing and false from his very cradle, who contrives to possess 
himself of his project of obtaining the hand of Mademoiselle Du- 
brocard, and to borrow a hundred louis of him. With the aid 
of this money, he equips himself in such a manner as to eclipse 
Dercy in the eves of the young lady, and being introduced by 
Dercy to the Duke, contrives to supplant him in the office he 
holds. He thus communicates the news of his success to 
Dercy. 

^Mv worthy, excellent fellow, how unfortunate you are!' said he, 
squeezing bis hand, while the tears started to his eyes, for there are some 
people who ha?e them always at command. While George, not recover- 
ed from his first surprise, was waiting in silence for an explanation of 
this singular address, * How T pity you, how I ara concerned for you,' con- 
tinued Dauvert, after a pause. * Yet I thought it was better that I my- 
self — I indeed conceive it to be my duty, though a most painful one. 
Whatever construction the world and malicious people may put upon it, 
I have thought that the news would be less distressing to you if communi- 
cated by a friend — a friend, my good Dercy, whose sincerity you cannot 
for an instant doubt ; one, too, who wishes to explain to you his conduct — 
a conduct inspired by honour — and who hopes that he shall be able to of- 
fer you some consolation, some reparation, some atonement.' 

* And what, if you please, is really the matter ?' cried George, quite 
out of patience, at this awful, and apparently never-to-be-ended proem. 

* Ah !' replied Dauvert, still as if wishing to gain time, and inter^ 
rupting himself every minute by his parentheses, * Ah ! wb/has your dis- 
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{position, 80 generous, so noble, induced you to act witli such a stern kind 
of inflexibilitjr — dare I say with such imprudent sincerity ? or rather by 
what fatality has it happened that, possessing as we do the same princi- 
ples of morality, you have not had, or at least have not appeared to have, 
the same political sentiments ? But this Is not the time to make you the 
slightest reproach. No! it is not now when my deatr friend is suffering 
from his imprudence that I will allow myself — ' 

* But I absolutely do not understand you, Dauvert. What has happen- 
ed that you are so full of concern for me r' 

' I should be very insincere towards you, my worthy George, did I not 
own that the minister is offended at the part you have chosen to act dur- 
ing the election. However, in spite of his anger, he has still a great re- 
gard for you — he esteems you vexy highly, very highly indeed. And I 
am certain that had he been left to himself he would never have thought 
of showing the least resentment ; but he has been compelled to act as he 
does. A hint in a very powerful quarter — Ah ! you understand.' 

' Perfectly,' returned Dercy, with a smile. ' He dismisses me from 
my office.' 

' Here is bis letter,' said Dauvert, taking it out of his pocket, and then 
proceeding in a more composed tone of voice. ' It is full of expressions 
that reflect honour upon you, yet it is not the less afflicting to me. The 
duke did not wish that it should be sent to you by an ordinary messenger. 
I therefore offered to be the bearer of it, for I thought that I could com- 
municate the tidings to you in a more cautious, more delicate manner ; 
and thus lighten the blow as much as possible. Nor have I had any dif- 
ficulty in persuading the worthy duke to accompany this official despatch 
by a private note expressive of his regrets ; — ^you will find it within the 
envelope.' 

' Oh !' said George, having opened the packet, and read both the pa- 
pers ; and with the same smile as before ; *• the wound is not so very se- 
vere after all. Do you know who it is that is to succeed me ?' 

'It is this,' replied Dauvert, * precisely this circumstance that enables 
me to offer you some consolation and hopes for the future. The duke 
must soon perceive how unjustly he has acted. I shall be there to take 
care that not only he himself shall have his eyes. opened with regard to 
you ; but likewise that he afterwards undeceives those high personages 
who have exercised such a fatal influence over him. Tes, he has forced 
me — absolutely forced roe, I say, to accept the situation you have hither- 
to held. At first 1 refused, and with a firmness and determination that 
struck even the duke himself. But he has insisted ; would take no de- 
nial ; and therefore looking boldly at all the consequences of the afiair, 
and braving all the malicious things that may be insinuated against me, 
well assured that you, my good George, would not hesitate for an instant 
to do justice to my motives, and judging also that it would be to your in- 
terest to let the storm blow over a little, and then to bring you safe into 
harbour, I have overcome mv repugnance — ' 

' And accepted my place ^' 

* Yes, but in order to keep it for you.' 

. ' 'Tis very generous on your part ; but keep it for yburself. The duke 
has only anticipated my wishes. I began to despair of being serviceable 
in this employment which my friends urged me to aceept ; and already 
thought of giving it up, in order to carry into execution a scheme that I 
have always had, and which my fortune now allows me to indulge in — 
that of retiring altogether from business, and looking after my estates.' 
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'Indeed!* cried Da u vert, affecting to be greatly astonished, thongb 
really not in the least surprised at such a resolution on the partof Oerey. 
* Well, this firmness, 1 may even say this fortitude, with which you sup- 
port the loss of your situation, induces me to communicate to you at ouce 
another piece of intelligence that will probably not pain you so much ; or, 
aAer what I have Witnessed, will, perhaps, be perfectly indifferent to 
you.' 

* And what is it then !' 

' This M. Dubrocard — he b a very excellent, worthy man, but very 
ch an^eable in his opinions, and very obstinate in whatever opinion he 
holds at the moment, like the generality of weak-minried persons ; as for 
myself, after I became connected with the duke, 1 thought I perceived 
that the intentions of the ministry were really good ; and my political 
principles do not now exactly accord with your own : yet I do not blame 
you at all because you think differently from myself — but it is not the 
same with Dubrocard. What has happened at the election has set him 
aeainst you. He has informed me of his resentment towards you, which 
I have vainly endeavoured to calm, and am quite concerned at not hav- 
ing been able to succeed.' 

' Oh ! pray do not concern yourself at all about it,' replied George : 

< It is very natural that, in consequence of bis new opinions, M. Dubro- 
card — whom, by the bye, I regarded extremely — has taken some offence ; 
but I excuse him with all my heart.' 

'But this is not all,' continued Dauvert;'you were introduced to 
the receiver-general as a ypung man who would be a very desirable 
match for his daughter ; but an accident — the merest accident in the 
^yorld you know — first brought me acquainted with the family. Now I 
perceive — at least so I fancy — that the young and charming Alphonsine 
has made no impression upon you ; and it was indeed very natural, that 
as you seemed to take no pains to render yourself agreeable to her. but al- 
ways preserved an inflexible silence both to herself and her friends, you 
made as little impression upon her. It was then that I — who would ne- 
ver have acted with so little delicacy as to do aught that might appear like 
supplanting a friend, being quite convinced in my own mind that you had 
not the least inclination for a marriage with her — what shall I own ? — 
yes, I listened to the inclination of my heart — I no longer attempted to do 
any violence to my affections. Do not imagine that it is her fortune that 
attracts me ; but I believe in truth that there is some sympathy between 
us.' 

' I believe so too.' 

< ' I then, as I was going to say, permitted myself to lay, both before the 
young lady and her parents, my honourable intentions — my passion, as 
profound as it is sincere. I have every reason to hope that my offers will 
be accepted ; but my happiness must not be purchased at the price of a 
single regret to my friend.' 

* Nor will it ; it will not cost me a single sigh.' 

'What then ! really \ you would not be offended with me, even if I 
should marry her ?' 

' Oh ! good Heavens ! by no means.' 

' Ah ! what an incomparable friend you are! and how it cuts me to the 
soul to be the bearer of such good news, when you behave so generous- 
ly !'— Vol. 2, pp. 47—53. 
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Dercy bears the loss of Mademoiselle Dubrocard the more 
philosophicallj, having in the mean time fallen in love with 
Victorine Lorsay, an orphan niece of Madame Dubrocard, a 
lovely, but somewhat whimsical creature, whom her aunt had 
allowed a shelter under her roof, and treats with some harsh- 
ness, and great parade of charity* He makes his suit to 
Victorine, and is rejected — ^not, as he soon afterwards learns 
from her own mouth, because she cannot return his affection, 
but because he is rich, and she has nothing. The embarrass-* 
ments of Dercy now thicken upon him. He, for once, consents 
to a fraud. Dharville, with his knowledge, lodges in the hands 
of Mons. Dubrocard, the guardian of Victorine, a sum of mo- 
ney, which he falsely pretends was sent her by the captain of 
a privateer, to whom her father had lent it just before his de- 
cease, and who had not since been heard of. At their very 
next interview, Dercy reveals the stratagem of Dharville ; 
Victorine, offended at the trick attempted to be put upon her, 
indignantly dismisses him from her presence, and the next day 
the money is returned. In the mean time, the Duke de * * * 
dies ; and to the great wrath of his relations, and the utter 
disappointment of Dauvert, who supposed that the arts and 
attentions of himself and his wife had secured a will in their 
favour, it is found that he has bequeathed to Dercy the 
greater part of his large property. Dercy accepts the legacy ; 
the duke's. relations, instigated and aided by Dauvert, bring a 
suit to set aside the will ; Dupre, the attorney, petitions for a 
commission of lunacy against him, with a view of being ap- 
pointed his guardian ; the public murmurs ; his acquaintances 
avoid him ; his character is blackened in the public journals ; and 
Victorine, who had disappeared soon after her last interview 
with Dercy, is no more spared than her lover. At this mo- 
ment there comes out from the press a memoir bearing the sig- 
nature of Francis Leclercq, a young manufacturer, who avows 
himself the illegitimate son of the Duke de * * *, stating that 
the bequest to Dercy was made in trust for him, that this trust 
was communicated in a private letter from the Duke to Dercy, 
and that it had been partly executed by the purchase of an es- 
tate for his benefit. All testamentary dispositions of this nature 
are void by the French code ; Leclercq loses by his frank- 
ness the provision intended for him ; the Duke's relations pocket 
it, and quarrel till it is spent ; but the character of Dercy is 
vindicated, and all Paris is loud in his praise. Dercy, however, 
disgusted with the fickleness of the world, and weary of being 
cheated by its falsehoods, departs, no one knows whither. He 
had first provided generously for Leclercq, paid the 4ebt8 of 
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not to be met witti in actual life. His unprincipled charac- 
ters are too uavariably unprincipled, and too unreserved in 
the expression of their contempt of every thing that resembles 
integrity. It is not true, as one would be led to suppose from 
the perusal of this book, that mankind, with a few rare excep- 
tions, are utterly destitute of humanity and honesty, and ready 
to avow the low estimation in which they hold these unprofita- 
ble qualities. Kind offices and upright motives are ever of good 
report in the mouths of men ; and the humanity that should 
provide for a superannuated domestic, and the integrity that 
should refuse to defraud the revenue by a legal evasion, would 
not, we think, be misunderstood or ridiculed either in this coun- 
try or in France, even by those who were least inclined to 
imitate the example. The falsest of our race sometimes let 
pass occasions of treachery, the unkindest sometimes perform 
acts of mercy; how much oftencr, then, the great mass of 
mankind, in whom good and bad qualities are mingled in every 
variety of proportion ? How many good offices do we receive 
daily irom those whom we suspect of an unfriendly disposition 
towards us, and how many trusts are faithfully executed by those 
who are reputed unworthy of confidence. The most, perhaps, 
that can be said of such people, is, that you have no security 
for their virtue, no certainty that opportunity and temptation 
will not overcome those who have already found them too 
strong to be resisted. There is a rational medium between 
believing too well, and too ill of mankind : it is as great a mis- 
take to suppose them all knaves, as to suppose them all fools. 
He who thinks worst of others, generally tninks well enough of 
himself ; but to imagine all virtue concentrated in one's own 
person, is, to say the least, a proof of quite as much vanity as 
penetration. 

If the author has made those by whom Dercy is surrounded 
too uniformly unprincipled and designing, he has also repre- 
sented Dercy himself as too credulous and too easily duped. 
He is not deficient in good sense and sound judgment on most 
subjects, possesses a prompt capacity for intellectual acquisi- 
tions, and ready talents for business, and takes in certain in- 
stances, most wise and judicious measures to extricate his 
friends from difficult and unpleasant emergencies. That such 
a man should not have at length learned a lesson so often re- 
peated — ^that he should suffer himself to be deceived again and 
again, by those of whose treachery he had received so many 
proofs — evinces an incapacity for drawing conclusions, and ii 
profiting by experience, not altogether consistent with the mea* 
sure of intellect allowed him. This strong mixture of credulity 
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Itnd simplicity in the character of Dercj, heightens, nbtwitb- 
9tanding its improbability, the effect of the work. Had he been 
made to possess less understanding, we should respect him less ; 
bad he possessed less credulity, he must have met with fewer 
embarrassments, and would attract less sympathy. 

From the multitude of bad translations from French authors, 
executed both in this country and in England, we aretempted 
to suppose that the booksellers entrust this employment to 
those who are tiiought to be deeply versed in a foreign language, 
because they are ignorant of their own ; on the ground that 
every ipan is to be deemed a master of one language at least. 
The translator of Le ^tat>,. though not chargeable with that 
tremendous and parricidal mangling of his mother tongue of 
which some others stand guilty, is not such a translator as the 
work deserves, and has performed his task in a very hasty 
and negligent manner. 



Art. XXX. — Remarks on the Disorders of Literary Men, or 
an Inquiry into the means of preventing the Evils usually in- 
cident to Sedentary and Studious Habits. Boston : Cummings, 
Billiard & Co. 1825. 

No class of men among us need more often to be reminded, 
that there is a certain blessing of no inconsiderable value, cal- 
led health, which certain habits are pretty sure to destroy, 
and which certain others have a tendency to preserve, than 
those who devote their industry to literary pursuits. One 
would be apt to imagine that those who are so greedy after 
knowledge, would not neglect that, which is so necessary to its 
acquisition, and without .whose continuance its acquisition is 
but useless. It might be thought, that the scholar would not 
be unwilling to add to his other learning, an acquaintance with 
the best methods of preserving the health ; and that he who 
would feel ashamed not to know, or not to practise other means 
oferudition, would never show himself ignorant or careless of 
this. With his high respect for the intellectual part of his na- 
ture, upon which he is continually heaping gifts and ornaments, 
it might be expected, that he would take care to provide it, if 

1>ossible, with a sound and safe habitation. We should think 
ittle of the conjugal kindness of that husband, who, satisfied 
with seeii^ his wife well dressed and well fed, should 
iinist upon lodging her in a crazy ruinous garret, ready to fall 
upon ber head, there to listen to the voices of the winds, and 
rfMeiTcHie yi8it3 of the storms* It was a poor conceit of Wal- 
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ler's, diat li^t wm let in upon the mmiI throu^tbe chifiks and 
breaches in its battered cottage ;— had he pursued the metaphor 
a little farther, as he would doubtlesf have done, being one of 
the metaphysical poets, if he had liked the conclusion to which it 
must have led him, he would have told of the agues and iheu^ 
matisms, the wastings and weaknesses to which the inhabitant of 
the wreltbed tenement was exposed. Our literary men, bow** 
ever, do not seem to pay much attention to these considerations^ 
They do not seem to suppose that the peculiar nature of their 
pursuits requires a peculiar set of habits, and a peculiar regimen* 
The scholar will eat as if he had the task of a day-labourer to 
perform, and then exercise as little as if he had dined at 
the table of an anchorite. He will keep his body for hours 
in a constrained position, and never think of making na- 
ture amends for the violence he is doing her. He will shot 
himself up from the enjoyment of the pure air, and wonder at 
the bodily debility and mental sluggishness which he is doomed 
to experience. He ft els the craving of nature for some physi- 
cal excitement, and instead of refreshing himself with exercise 
under the open sky, he will stimulate bis jaded nerves with a 
vile narcotic. The former of these practices is perhaps least 
injurious in early life, when nature demands a larger quantity 
of nourishment for the growth and compacture-of the body. 
With the age of manhood, however^ it brings a train of evils— 
the system, which has then no other way to dispose of the su« 

ferfluous nourishment^ converts it into the materials of disease, 
ope was naturally of an infirm constitution, and according to 
Spence, he weakened the tone of his stomach, by the use of 
unnatural stimulants. At the age of fifty-six, having eaten too 
freely of a dish of potted lamprey s, he was seized with a disor^ 
der, and fell a victim to the immoderate indulgence of his ap- 

(letite. His contemporary and friend Warburton was wiser, 
n composing his learned and elaborate works, this great scho- 
lar would shut himself up in his chamber for months t(^ether, 
constantly occupied in study, and taking scarcely any exercise. 
To prevent the bad consequences of this mode of Ufe, he con- 
fined himself, although of a powerful and athletic frame and a 
strong appetite, to the most rigid and monastic abstinence. In 
this way he preserved his health unbroken, and prolonged his 
life to the ripe age of eighty-one years. There can be little 
doubt, that the state of mental labour, and bodily inactivity to 
which literary men are in some measure obliged, is an unna- 
tural one, and that, therefore, it requires peculiar precautionsi. 
Emotions, by a law of our nature^ are but thespringt of action; 
agitation of mind generally manifests itself by restlessAev of 
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hodj } aad ihoae impulses which lead ub to plan and to calcu- 
late, lead us also to execute. The literary man, in the re- 
tirement of his closet, disjoins things which were meant to be 
connected as the eiTect and the cause ; he gives himself up to 
emotions which exhaust themselves without producing their 
natural fruit of corporeal exertion, and fatigues the mind with 
labours in which the body is not permitted to accompany it» 
It is not our object, however, to lay down dogmas, or to deliver 
precepts, but to examine the book before us. 

In his preface, the author very properly disavows any claim 
to the merit of originality, and contents hii^self with that of 
having complied a convenient manual for men of letters. 
Mogt, if not all of the precepts here given, are to be found scatter- 
ed up and down in other authors, an^ not a few are culled from 
Annstrong's Art of Preserving Health, a work which, although 
choice poetry, contains nearly as much truth as some that are 
written in prose. Indeed it is almost impossible that the pre- 
cepts in such a book should be original ; if they were, they 
could hardly be just. It is only by experience and observa- 
tion, that their propriety can be tried ; and he must have at- 
tended very little to his own sensations, and have looked with a 
very negligent eye upon the world iairound him, who cannot 
verify most of the positions laid down in this book, or in any 
other sensible treatise upon the subject. The most that can 
be expected in such a work, is, that the compiler should collect 
and illustrate the knowledge already gained, and this is done 
with sufficient cljBverness in the one before us. 

It seems to have been the intention of the author to treat the 
subject in a popular manner, without any afiectation or parade 
of science. The first chapter treats of the manner in which 
the disorders of men of letters are contracted. We agree with 
the writer in the following observations : 

** We suspect there are few men, if any, in this country, who injure 
themselves by study. A person who has been familiar with the habits 
of our most learned men, and those too who are esteemed the most stu- 
dious and indefatigable, would be astonished at the intense application 
of the scholars of Europe ; and yet the latter are much less Kable to dis- 
ease than the former. We are constantly exclaiming against the studi- 
ous habits of out men of letters ; yet the truth is, that application is the 
only thing wanting to make them as hamed and as eminent as any in the 
transatlantic world ; and proper regimen is the only thing wanting to 
make them as heaUky, Nothing contributes more to health than a con- 
stant and an habitual use of the intellectual faculties. The good will of 
the world is too apt to attribute the ills of sedentary men to the intense- 
ness of their thoughts, and to overlook, or neglect, or even encourage those 
habits, in whicb all their worst maladies originate.^— pp. 9,4. 
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His notions on this subject, which seem to us veiy seasiMe 
and rational, are more fully set forth in the following passages* 

^ The longer intense thought is continued, the more does the rital ener- 
gy become accumulated in the brain, and deficient in every other part of 
the body ; this is exemplified by the fact famUiar to every student, that 
when he has been thinking a long time, his thoughts are more vivid, and 
flow every hour biore smoothly and rapidly along ; but when that train is 
ended, a burning heat is felt in the brain, and extreme languor in every 
other part. This tendency produces, according to other circumstances, 
various kinds of inflammation, tumours, dropsy, hea<'ach, delirium, con- 
vulsions, lethargy or apoplexy. It is from this cause that learned di- 
vines in preaching, and learned professors in delivering their lectures, 
have sometimes expired in their chaiis ; and it was thus too that king At* 
talus died, in the assembly of Thebes, whilst he was animating the Sceo- 
tians by an harangue, to enter into an alliance with the Romans. 4dor- 
gagni mentions a preaching monk who was seized with an apoplexy be- 
fore his congregation ; and a professor at Berne, deeply versed in the 
oriental languages, — a man in the prime of life, but of indefatigable in- 
dustry, sunk into a state of idiocy in consequence. of pressure on his 
brain. Numerous other examples might be mentioned, of the fatal re- 
sults of this determination to the head, which is produced by study, and 
which is favoured b> the bending position usually and almost necessarily 
assumed by literary men. 

If then it is found that the exercise of one organ, sind the position which 
is required, produces an accumulation of blood in that organ, what depth 
of physiological learning is required to teach us that a change of position, 
and the exercise of oth<^r organs, will produce a determination of that fluid 
to them, and thus restore the equilibrium of health. If then our students 
would only study as much as they do, and exercise more, we should not 
be called so often to mingle in the sorrows of society for the loss of its 
most beloved and most Teamed members ; and if they would only be 
careful to exercise as n'uch as they study, they might study much more 
than they do, and yet enjoy perfect health. 

When the brain labours constantly, and alone, it robs not only the or- 
gans of locomotion, but of digestion ; and nothing but general exercise 
can restore justice to both. After a luxurious meal, the stomach requires 
so much of the vital energy, that it cun spare but little to other parts of 
the body ; and if it be forcibly abstracted by mental exertion, the food 
lies a heavy, imperfectly digested mass, on an organ with which the sys- 
tem sympathizes more readily than with any other part of the whole ani- 
mal economy. Hence we see why luxurious living is totally inconsistent 
with much reflection. 

Violent exercise immediately after a full meal, retards the process of 
digestion almost as much as intense study." — pp. 8 — 11. 

<* Some hours after a temperate meal, when the stomach is not loaded, the 
mechanical effect, and the invigorating nature of bodily exercise, are re- 
quired to promote the digestive functions ; but after a luxurious banquet^ 
more rest and more subsequent exercise are necessary. With a proper 
degree of abstemiousness, this extra time might be devoted to study, and 
thus not only much be gained for application* but all the evils avoided, 
which result from filling the stomach with too great a quantity or variety 
of food. If, then, with this strict regard to temperance, sufiicient exer- 
tsise be taken daily to restore the equilibrium of the vital energy, gxeat 
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mental exertioQs may be rendered not only safe and agreeable, but salu- 
tary to the system. But when these rules are not regarded, when a man 
whose pursuits are of a sedentary, profound, and single nature, is satisfied 
with walking to church and back again twice every Sunday, and on the 
intermediate days only to a friend's house to dine, and home again to 
study, it is most palpably certain that the constant contention thus kept 
up between the organs of digestion and of thought, without that bodily 
exercise, which alone can impart its due to each, must produce a long 
train of painful and dangerous disorders. Thus are the diseases to 
which sedentary men are liable, produced, not so much by study, as by 
the neglect of necessary exercise, and too great indulgence in the piea-» 
siires of society." — ^pp. 12,13. 

The author next enters upon a consideration of the influ- 
ence of studj and meditation upon the animal^ and intellec- 
tual faculties^ in which he speaks of the dangers that heset li- 
terary habits ; and then passes finally to a consideration of the 
))recautions which these habits require. He treats successive- 
y upon the subjects of air, bathing, exercise, regimen, of fe- 
male society which is a very gallant part of the book, and 
lastly of travelling. Under all these heads are to be found 
some useful remarks ; and we cheerfully recommend the work 
to the perusal of all those who are too deeply engaged in other 
studies, to pay much attention to this. One word with the 
author on the subject of bathing. He prescribes it to seden- 
tary men once a week in winter, and once a fortnight in sum- 
mer. We would suggest to the author, the propriety of grant- 
ing, in his next edition, a dispensation from the rigour of this 
rule, in favour of such excessively hot seasons as that which 
had just ended, so as to allow us to bathe once in ten days at 
least. At the end of the volume, is a table giving a view of 
the ages attained by some of the most eminent literary persons 
of ancient and modern times. We are of opinion, that the 
value of the woric would have been much heightened, and its 
effect upon its readers incalculably increased, had the author 
made a collection of all that is known, or can be learned, of the 
habitsof illustrious literary men so far as they relate to the 
subject of the book, and thus given, what we believe might have« 
been done, a practical demonstration of the trudi of many of 
the positions here laid down. This would have added ta' the 
voiceof admonition, the more effectual influence of example; 
and what may now be slighted as theory, would then be ac- 
knowledged as fact. It is true, that the author has given 
some illustrations of this kind, but his instances are not by any 
means either sufficiently numerous or striking. 

We would not criticise the style of this book, were it a work 
of niere science. But as it is addressed to literary men, it can- 
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not claim any exemption from the necessity of being jadged by 
literary rules* The author is evidently a medical gentleman ; 
and the habit of which the faculty find it so difficult to rid 
themselves, that of using the hard words of their profession, 
gives occasionally an air of stiffness and pedantry to the pages 
of this book. We would recommend to the author, not to talk 
of a " determination to the head^' without saying of what ; noF 
to deny that ^' the 1^" of the student, '^ both from inaction, 
and a continued sitting posture, are prevented from expand- 
ing.'*^ Above all, an attention to perspicuity is quite impor- 
tant in a work of this kind. Witness the following passage: 

*' Aglasi of pure cold water should be taken earlj in the morning, and 
another of good wine, and an apple, perhaps, or some such light supper, 
would not l^ injurious at night." — ^p. 64. 

When we first read this passage, we supposed that the writes 
was recommending the habit of taking a good dram, or what 
some call putting on a backlog early in the morning. As this 
doctrine, however, seemed somewhat at variance with the 
precepts of abstinence laid down in the book, we rubbed our 
eyes, and read it again ; but even then we were unable to make 
any thing else of it. The meaning of the writer is probably 
quite different. 



Art. XXXI. — La Dicouverte des Sources du Mississippi ei dt 
la Riviere Sanglante. Description du Cours entier du Missis^ 
sippif qui n'^etait connu que partiellement, et d?une grande 
partie de celui de la Riviere Sanglante^ presque entieremeni 
inconnue : ainsi oue du Cours entier de Puhio* Apercus 
historiques des Enaroits les plus interessans^ qu* on y rencontre. 
Observations CriticO'philosophiques^ sur les m(eurSj la reli- 
gion^ les superstitions^ les costumes^ les armes^ les chasses^ la 
guerre, la paix, le denombrement, Porigine, ^c. ^c* de plur 
sieurs J^Tations Indiennes. Parallele de ces peuples avec ceux 
de Pantiquite, du moyen age, et du rnodeme. Coup d^ceil sur les 
compagnies Jford^ouest, et de la Baie d^ Hudson, ainsi que sur 
la colonic Selkirk* Preuves evidentes, que le Mississippi est la 
premiere riviere du monde. Par J. C. Beltrami, Membre 
de pltmeurs Academies. Nouvelle-Orleans : Benj. Levy. 
1824. 

It is not a little remarkable, that as far as certainty is con- 
cerned, the fountain-heads of the river Mississippi are to this 
day as little known as the sources of the Nile« An extent of 
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country as large as the state of Massachusetts would scarcely 
embrace the various and widely separate localities which our 
latest maps and best geographies designate as the head-spring 
of the " Father of the Waters." As we are not aware that 
there has been published any connected narrative of the suc- 
cessive attempts which have been made to explore the Missis- 
sippi, and as a brief historical sketch of the order of discovery 
along this Ganges of the West cannot but prove acceptable to 
our readers, we shall lay before them, as succinctly as the 
matter will admit, the amount of what is known on this inte- 
resting subject. 

It is now nearly three hundred years since the river Mississippi 
was first seen by any European. 

The first authentic, or even probable account of a river an- 
swering the description of the river Mississippi, is to be found 
in a Narrative of the Expedition of Fernando de Soto against 
the Indians of Florida, written '^ by a Portugall gentleman of 
the noble and most loyall citie ofEuora," in the year 1557^ 
and translated into EngUsh by the well known Richard Hakluyt, 
prebendary of Westminster.* De Soto, according to Moreri, 
landed on the coast of Florida on the 25th of May, 1539, and 
travelling towards the west, in search of gold and silver, reached 
a river, near the banks of which he died, and into which he 
was thrown, in order to conceal his death from the Indians, 
who had been given to believe that the christians were im- 
mortal. There is every reason to believe that this was a part 
of the Red river not far from its junction with the Mississippi,! 
which De Soto had crossed a short time previous to his death, 
ajfiter having traced ita course some distance upward and down- 
ward. At least, the following description of the Rio Grande^ 
where De Soto and his party crossed it, taken from the (1686) 
translation of the Portuguese historian, answers very well to 
Hie Mississippi. '^This river is the greatest of all Florida. 
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* It is worthy of enquiry, whether the "• ver^ great River Madalena," 
mentioned in Nunez's Relation of Narraez's expedition into Florida, as 
having been crossed by that adventurer in August, 1528, be not the river 
Mississippi instead of the Brassos de Dios or Colorado, as some of the his^ 
torians who speak of it suppose. 

t Charlevoix states expressly that De Soto died on the banks of the 
Mississippi, (vol. I. p. £4.) near the mouth of the Rio Colorado (vol. III. 
p. 434.) which is evidently the Red river of Louisiana, and not the Rio 
Colorado of the Province of Texas. The Mississippi is called the Cu- 
caguaby De Soto's historian Garcilasso de la Vega; and Tamaliseu« 
Tapatu, Mioo, and Ri, at different points of its course, by the gentleman 
ef Eluasir 
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Where we passed it, it was half a league over, so that a man 
could not be distinguished from one side to the other. It was 
very deep and very rapid, and being always full of trees and 
timber that was carried down by the force of the stream, the 
water was thick and very muddy." " The river at its month di- 
vides itself into two large branches, each of which are at least a 
league and half over.^' ^^ The coast from the mouth of the river 
bears east and west to the river of Palms, whence it bears north 
and south to the river Panuco." The distance, too, from the 
mouth of the Great River to the month of the Panuco, corres- 
ponds to the distance from the Mississippi to Tampico ; for the 
survivors of the expedition were fifty days in passing in canoes, 
after various stoppages and accidents, from one place to the 
otiier. Herrera^s account is, however, not so consistent with 
this hypothesis. The Spaniards, he says, computed that the 
river was 15 leagues wide at the mouth, and thought that they 
had been at the very source of the river, down which they had 
descended at least 800 leagues. Both Herrera and the ^' gentle- 
man of Eluas" declare that the river carries its waters, fresh, and 
free from all admixture with the ocean, for two days voyage into 
the gulf, a notion which prevailed with regard to die AUssbsippi 
as late as the time of Charlevoix. 

We are informed bj the Portuguese historian, and the ac- 
count is confirmed by Herrera, that his successor, Lois de 
Moscoso, or Moscolo, as he is called by Moreri, went in 
canoes down the Mississippi, to the Gulf, and coasting its west- 
em shore, reached at last the harbour of Panuco. De Soto died 
on the 21st of May, 1542, so that we may safely state the ye^r 
1541 as the period of the eariiest discovery of the Mississippi 
river. It is but proper to add, however, that the details given 
in the Narrative above spoken of, are vague and contradictory, 
and that little else can be depended upon, but tibe general infer- 
ence, that this river was certainly seen by Europeans as early as 
the year we have just mentioned.* 

II II I— i— ^— ^^-^ I ■ I— — ■^»^-»»^. I ..III ■ ■ 

* There are various narratives of the adventures ofDe Soto and his 
followers in Florida. 1. A detailed but extremeljF improbable account 
is given by the Inca (as he called himself) GarcHasso de la Vega, in his 
History of the Conquest of Florida. £. Herrera in his HisUry of the 
Continent and Islands of America, also gives a minute description of 
the achievements of De Soto. 3. Hakluyt's translation of the Portuguese 
historian has been already mentioned. 4. In Tol. IV. of Samuel 
Purchases Pi^rim there is likewise an account 6f De Soto's ezpedition. 
5. *^ The Relation of the Invasion and Conquest of Florida by the Span- 
iards under the command of Fernando de Soto. Written in Portuguese 
by a Gentleman of the Town of Eluas. Now Englished, &e." was pub- 
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In the year 1658, an expedition into that part of Florida 
which bordered on the Mississippi, was set on foot bj Don Lu-^ 
is de Yelasco, then Viceroy of Mexico ; but the Spaniards, short- 
ly after their arrival in that territory f(^ll into feuds, and returned 
without making any discovery, or establishing any posts. 
Twenty years after the termination of De Soto's expedition, 
settlements began to be made along the coast of Florida ; but it 
does not appear that any of the iaidventurers under Ribaut, Lau- 
donniere, Menendez or De Gourgues were aware of the existence 
of the river Mississippi . In the year 1 6 30, King Charles 1 • granted 
to Sir Robert Heath, his Attorney General, a patent of all that 
part of America which lies between latitudes 3 1 ^ and 36^ north, 
and between the Atlantic on the east and the Pacific on the 
west. It does not appear by what title this extensive territory, 
which was by that grant erected into a province under the name 
of Carolana^ originally vested in the sovereignty of England* 
Be this as it may, the premises defined in that grant, were con- 
veyed, in the year 1638, .to the Earl of Arundel, who was at 
some pains to estabhsh settlements at several points on the At- 
lantic coast. None of the proprietors, however, seems to have 
known that his possessions were traversed by a magnificent 
river, and all knowledge of the country was confined to the 
coast of the eastern portion, known not long after under the 
name of Carolina. About the year 1655, the English had in 
their possession a map of Carolana, in which the principal ri- 
vers and Indian tribes were laid down, to the extent of more than 
two hundred miles square. At least, so it is stated in the descrip- 
tion of Carolana by Daniel Coxe, who affirms, that the map was 
" still in being^' at the time he wrote, ( 1 727.) About this time, 
in the year 1654, if we are to believe the account given by the 
geographer Jefierys, the Mississippi was discovered by Col. 
Wood, of Virginia, who spent ten years, it seems, in tracing 
its course. He assures us, too, that it was seen in 1 670, by Capt. 
Bolt, but does not give us his authority. — Thus far our informa- 
tion is derived from sources more or less apocryphal ; and the 
descent into the Mississippi by the way of the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers, undertaken and accomplished in the year 1673, by 

lisbcd in London separately in duodecimo, 1686. 6. From these sonrces, 
or some of them, the geogiapher Jefferys appears to have made up. his ac- 
count of De Soto's expedition contained in his First Discovery and Na- 
tural History of Florida. 7. There is also a French History of the inf a- 
sion of Florida, printed by Thierry, Paris, 1685, from which Moreri seeiiis 
to have derived his information. Most of the above mentioned works are 
father scarce, but the greater part of them are to be found in the New-York 
Historical Society Library. 
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Father Marquette and Mr. Joliet, must be considered as the 
date, if not of the discovery, as Charlevoix wishes to consider 
it, certainly of the first authentic description of this river and 
its tributary streams. 

M. Talon, who preceded the Count de Frontenac in the Inten- 
dancy of Canada, has the honour of having prmected this expedi- 
tion. It had been long belie ved, on the report of the Indians, that to 
the west and south of Canada, there was to be found a mighty 
river, by some called Meshasipi, and by others Mississippi, 
which, ran, as they expressed it, neither to the north nor to tibe 
east, and which, for that reason, was supposed to have commu- 
nication with the Gulf of Mexico. Whatever may be said of 
the previous discoveries made by Spanish and other adventurers 
towards the mouth of this great river, certain it is, thatthe^ had 
not the remotest suspicion that the sources of this stream were 
to be found as far north as the latitude of the mouth* of the ri- 
ver St. Lawrence. Marquette and Joliet appears at the same 
time to be totally unacquainted with the existence of any great 
river emptying into the Mexican Gulf. Relying only on the 
vague information they could procure from the natives, they set 
out from Green Bay in Lake Michigan, in the spring of the 
year 1673, ascended the Fox river, descended the Wisconsin, 
and on the 1 7th of June found themselves, according to their 
computation, on the Mississippi, in latitude 42^ 3(y. north. 
Marquette's journal, which is published along with the London 
edition of Hfennepin's New Discoveries, is written with great 
simplicity and candour. Our readers will be pleased with a 
quotation from this journal, as the book in which it is contained 
is not easily procured. The party have passed the portage in- 
to the Wisconsin. — " This river is called Mtsconsin : it is very 
broad, but the Sands make its Navigation difficult ; and this 
difficulty is increased by an infinite number of Islands covered 
with Vines. The country through which it flows is very fine ; 
the groves disposed at certain distances in the meadows, make a 
noble prospect ; and the fruit of the trees discovers the fertility 
of the soil. Those groves are full of Walnut-trees, as also of 
Oaks, and of another sort of trees unknown to us in Europe^ the 
boughs whereof are armed with long Thorns. We saw no other 
game in these meadows but abundance of Wild-Goats, and 
Wild-Bulls. Within thirty leagues of this place where we em- 
barked, we found some Iron-Mines ; and one of our company, 
who had formerly seen such mines, told us that these were ex- 
traordinary good : Thevare not above three foot deep, and 
are situate near a row of rocks, the foot whereof is covered 
with fine woods. After having rowed ten leagues further^ that 
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18^ forty leagues in all from the place where we embarked, we 
came into the Mississippi on the I7th of June. The mouth of 
the Mesconsin is about forty-two degrees and a half of latitude. 
The satisfaction I had to see this famous river, is almost incredi- 
ble; for though the savages had often spoken of it to our men, 
none of them had been so bold as to venture so far in this un- 
known country. ^ 

'' The Mississippi is formed by several Lakes in' the North- 
country, from whence it runs to the South. Its channel is pret- 
ty narrow at the mouth . of the Mesconsin^ being straitened by 
a row of high mountains on the other side; but however, its 
stream is very gentle, because of its depth, for we found there 
nineteen fathom water. But a little below that platce, it enlar- 
ges itself, and is about three quarters of a league broad. Its 
banks are very fine ; but three days after, we discovered a much 
better country. The trees are higher, and the Islands so beau- 
tiful, that I verily believe there is nothing like it in the world. 
The meadows are covered with an infinite number of Wild- 
Goats and Bulls, and the river with Bustards and Swans without 
Wings, because their feathers fall in this country about that 
time. We saw extraordinary fishes, and one of them was so 
big, that our canoo wa« like to be broke into pieces, because it 
run against it. We saw also a very hideous Sea-monster ; his 
head was like that of a Tyger ; but his nose was somewhat shar- 
per, and like a Wild-Cat ; his beard was long; his ears stood 
upright, the colour of his head being grey, and the neck black. 
He looked upon us for some time ; but as we came near him, 
our oars frighted him away : 1'his is the only one we saw. We 
caught abundance of Sturgeons, and another sort of fish some- 
what like our Trouts, except that their eyes and nose are much 
lesser, and diat they have near the nose a bone like a Woman's 
Busk, three inches broad, and a foot and an half long, the end 
whereof is flat and very broad, insomuch that when they leap 
out of the water, the weight of that bone makes them fall back- 
wards. We saw also abundance of Turkey-Cocks on the banks 
of the river." 

From this spot, they floated down the stream, and soon discover- 
ed the mouth of the Missouri, called by Marquette Pekitanoni. 
Proceeding downward, they fell in with several tribes of the lUon- 
waghs, (or Illinois, to use the French orthography,) who received 
them with open arms. Pursuing their route, they finally arrived 
at the mouth of the Arkansa, in latitude thirty-three, where their 
provisions beginning to fail, they conceived it prudent to return. 
Accordingly, having ascertained to their satisfaction that the 
river could only tenninate in the Gulf, they went up the Missis- 
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Bippi to the mouth of the lUioois, which thej ascended, aod so 
passed over to Chicago, theo an Indian settlement at the soatfa- 
emextremitjof Lake Michigan* 

The next account we have of the Mississippi is to be found 
in Daniel Coxe's Carolana^* already moationed- He tells us 
{p. 117) that ^' in the year 1678, a considerable Number of 
rersons went from New-England upon discovery, and proceed- 
ed so far as J^ew-Mexico^ 150 leagues beyond the River Mes- 
chacebe, and at their return rendered an Account to the Go* 
vernment of Boston, as will be attested, among many others hj 
Colonel Dudley, then one of the Magistrates, and at present 
Deputy Governor of the Isie of Wight, under the Honourable 
the Lord Cutts. The war soon after breaking out between the 
English and Indians, many of the Indians, who were in that ex- 
pedition, retreated to Canada, from whom Monsieur De Satle 
received most of his information, concerning that country, by 
him afterwards more fully discovered. And they served him 
for Guides and Interpreters ; as is attested by Monsieur le Tonti, 
who accompanied Monsieurde Salie : As also by Monsieur Le 
Clerk, in a book published by order of the French Kipg*^' 
What follows is curious, if true. '^ For which reason and di- 
vers other passages favouring inadvertently the English Preten- 
sions, his Journal printed at Paris was called in, and that book 
of One Livre Price, is not now to be purchased for Thirty Li- 
vres/' We entreat our antiquarian brethren to the east of us, 
to examine the archives of the ancient town of Boston, and to 
ascertain whether there remains any record there of the truth 
of this account. There certainly appears great reason to doubt 
it. We have diligently perused the English translations of 
Tonti's account of De Salle's first voyage, and of Joutel's narra* 
live of his second, and in the preface to neither does the transla- 
tor allude in the most distant manner to any such previous dis- 
covery. The fact is, that Coxe's father was the nominal proprie- 
tor of this Carolana, and the object of the son was to enlist the 
Jealousy and ambition of Britain into an attempt to secure to 
himself the possession of a part of his questionable patrimony. 
The principal argument on which Coxe rests his claim under 

* **^ Description of the English Province ofCarotana, by the Span- 
iards calle Florida, and by the French La Louisiane. As also, of the 
Great and Famous R'ver Meschacehe or Mississippi, the five vast navi- 
gable Lakes of Fresh water, and the Parts adjacent. Togetlier with an 
Account of the commodities of the Growth and Production of the said 
Province. And a Preface, containing some Considerations on the Con- 
sequences of the French making Settlements there. By Daniel Coxe, 
Esq. London, 17S&7." A very curious and rare little book, preieated by 
Mr. Gulian C* Verplanck to the New-York Sociaty Library. 
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the English title, uptxu this province, wa^ the transfer, as he 
calls it; to the province of New- York, of all the territory south 
of the, great Lakes, by the Iroquois, who had conquered it* His 
father too, he asserts, had made extensive discoveries in various 
parts of this great territory, and shortly after had made " another 
discovery more to the North West, beyond the river Meschace- 
be, of a very great sea or lake of fresh water, .several thousand 
miles in circumference ; and of a great river at the S, W. end, 
issuing out into the South-Sea, about the latitude of 44 de- 
grees ; which was then communicated to the Privy-Council, 
and a draft thereof left in the Plantation office.'' 

In aiddition to this, Coxe declares, that his father had in his 
possession, in the year 1704, a Journal in English which 
" seemed to have been written many years before," and which 
describes the Mississippi from its mouth to the great Yellow 
river (the Missouri.) This Journal, he insinuates, was in ex- 
btence before any of the French Narratives were published. 
As it is impossible at present to ascertain the truth of these as- 
sertions, we pass on to an important era in the history of this dis- 
covery. For some time previous to Marquette's expedition, 
CavaUer de la Salle, a gentleman of Rouen, in Normandy, bad 
entertained the hope of acquiring wealth and honourable dis- 
tinction in some new expedition into the undiscovered parts of 
North America. His first project was to search for a North 
West passage from the Atlantic to China or Jajpan. For this 
purpose, he went to Canada, and had an interview with Joliet, 
who had just returned to» Montreal with the news of his dis- 
coveries. La Salle put little faith in Joliet's declaration, that 
the "Mississippi could only terminate in the Gulf of Mqxico^ 
and flattered himself that, by ascending the river, instead of gO'* 
ing to the south, he should certainly succeed in the object of his 
enterprise* Full of these anticipations, he returned to France, 
laid his plans before the Cabinet, obtained the assistance of the 
ministry and the approbation of the king, associated with him- 
self the Chevalier de Tonti, an intelligent ItaUan, and set sail 
from Rochelle on the 14th of July, 1678, with a party of 30 
men. Arrived at Quebec, they took into the expedition Father 
Louis Hennepin, a Flemish priest of the order of the RecoUets, 
by whom they were accompanied in the greater part of their 
subsequent adventures. • After visiting Niagara, the Lakes, 
Makina and St. Mary's Falls, he passes from Lake Michigan 
to the river Illinois, on the banks of which he buUds Fort Creve- 
coeiir, where he remains for the winter, despatchii^ M. Da- 
can and Father Hennepin down the river, with instructions to 
liacend the Mississippi, if it be possible, to its very source, al^ 

y 1. L 47 
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intending himself to return to Fort Frontenac, in order to obtain 
a supply of men and ammunitiob* Why La Salle should thus 
give to Hennepin an opportunity to defraud him of the honours 
of his long meditated expedition, it is difficult to conc^e. it 
16 probable, however, that he had by this time become convin- 
ced of the impracticability of a North West passage through the 
upper branches of the Mississippi, and not anticipating eittier 
profit or renown from any discovery in that quarter, had reserved 
to himself the voyage down the Mississippi to the sea. Be this 
as it may, Hennepin, in his " New Discovery,"* declares that 
the honour of tracing this great river to its embouchure belongs 
to himself alone. He disobeyed, as he acknowledges, flie express 
instructions of La Salle, to ascend the river, and went down, 
as he alleges, to itsjnouth, and then returned. This stofy was 
generally discredited in Europe, and it is certain that in Hen* 
nepin's hrst account of his travels, entitled, a Deieripticn of Lou- 
imMM, published in 1682, he does not appear to have been 
south of the mouth of ihe Illinois, nor did he describe the lower 
Mississippi until some years after the publication of Tonti's 
book* We shall give our readers a brief sketdi of what Hen- 
nepin, in his »New ZHscovery^ professes to have done, leaving it 
for them to judge, whether tiiere is reason to believe, with Char- 
levoix and others, that Hennepin's narrative is fake. According 
to his own story, he left Creveccsur on the 29th of February, 
1680, and on the 7th of March following, entered the Mescha* 
sq[>i, according to his calculations, in lat. 35^ 30^; (three degrees 
and a half out of the way ; ) leaving the junction of the two ri- 
vers on the eighth, (he forgets that two pages before he had said 
that the ice had detained mm there until the twelfth,) he arrives 
in six hours opposite the mouth of the river of the Messorites 
(the Missouris.) On the ninth, the party fell in with an Indian 
village, TaTnaroa, (probably near St. Louis ;) on the tenth tbey 
made 40 leagues, and reached the river of the Ouadbaches, (the 
Obio, or river of the Wabadbes) ; on the 21st, they passed the 
Akansa, and on the 25th came in sight of the Sea. Hennepin 
states the length of the Mississippi below the UlinoiS) to be 340 



♦ A iVew Discovery of a vast country in America, ej^tendiDe abore 
Four thousand Miles between New France and New Mexidb, w^ a De- 
scription of the Great Lakes, Cataracts, Rivers, Planta smd ^aimaU. 
Also, the IVIaiuiers, Customs and Languages of the several Native In- 
dians, and the Advantage of Commerce with those differeDt Nations. 
With a Continuation, giving an Account of the Attempts of the Sieur de 
la Salle upon the mines of St. Barbe, &c. &c. with the advantages of a 
short cut to China and Japan, &c, kc. by L. Hennepin, now resident in 
H<dland. London, 1^99. 
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leagues, whicb is a shrewd conjecture ; and the whale length 
fipooi its source, he calculates to be at least 800 leagues* The 
river, he informs us, divides at its mouth into three principal 
passes, and empties into the sea, in about lat. 28^. All this is 
sufficiently near the truth, to have proved, if the account had 
preceded the narrative of Tonti, that Hennepin actually de- 
scended to the Gulf. But the particulars of his ascent are too 
improbable to be true. By his own dates, he was but ten days 
ingoing fnmi the mouth of the Mississippi to the mouth of the 
IlUnois, a distance of upwards of 1350 miles against a powerful 
current, a voyage which our trading row-boats can scarcely ac- 
eomplbh in seven times the same interval of time* His dates, 
too, are inconsistent. He leaves the mouth of the Mississippi 
oa the first of April, rejaches the Akansa villages on the ninth, 
(p* 128) stays there a day, and leaves Ihere on the twenty- 
fourth, (pp. 129, 137,) and then suddenly re-appears above the 
falls of Owamena or St. Anthony on the twelfth of the same 
raonthi Thus, Father Hennepin would make us believe that 
he descended from the Illinois to the sea, and returned to the 
&Us of SI. Antibony, in 43 days, time barely sufficient to enable 
him to proceed directly from, the first to the last of these {daces, 
whieh^ there is not theamallest doubt, is precisely what he did. 

From the ikUs of St. Anthony, Hennepin ascended to the 
mouth of' thsSli FiBacis, where, on the 12th of- April, 1680, he 
was tidceii> prisoner, with the rest of his party, by the Issati or 
Nadi^wesBi: Indians, carried by them some distance to the north 
andeast of the Mississippi, there, detained until the beginning 
of Joljs and- finally brought back, by the way of the St. Fran- 
cis, to the fiJls of St. Anthony. Thence he was conducted by 
the savages to the mowtfa of the Wisconsin, where he finds the 
Sieur du Luth, and his P^rty, who had been sent out some time 
before from Canada. The Indians carry them again to the 
NadowesBt country, and then pearmit them to return to Mi^hili- 
makina, which they do by the way of the Wisconsin, and the 
Fox rivers. Hennepin's story of his adventures, during his 
captivity, is neither probable nor entertaining, giving no distinct 
idea of the topography of the country, and consisting of little 
ebe than a tedious alternation of fanciful descriptions, aiid evan- 
gelical apostrophes. Although it is palpable at every page 
that he well deserved the ungentle epithet of ^Father Hennepin 
the great liar,' by which he was generally known as well in Eu** 
rope as in Canadb, yet itcannot be denied that the discovery of 
the Falls of Owamena or St. Anthony, and the credit of having 
first explored the Mississippi, from the Wisconsin to the St. 
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Francis, belongs of right to him.* La Salle's descent to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, which constitutes the next era in the 
history of these discoveries, excited at the time a great and 
general intercut throughout Canada and France ; but the details 
of this, we must defer to the next number of our Review* 



Art. XXXII. — 1 • JSarrative of a Visit to Brazii, Chile, Peru^jand 
the Sandwich Islands, during the years 1821 and 1893. With 
Miscellaneous Remarks on the past and present state andpoli' 
tical prospects of those Countries. By Gilbert Far^ubar 
Mathison. London, 1825. 

2* JSarrative of a Journey across the Cordillera of the Andes, and 
of a Residence in Lima, and other parts of Peru, in the years 
1823 and 1824. By Robert Proctor. London, 182d. 

It was naturally to be expected, that the South American re* 
publics should find among the for^gners, whom business or cu- 
riosity may have attracted to their shores, the same variety of 
calumniators and encomiasts, that it has been the good or ill 
fortune of our own country to have endured, since she assumed 
the responsibility of acting for herself. Already have Colum- 
bia, Buenos Ayres, and Peru, had their Welds, and their Fauxes, 
their Halls and their Harrises, who have encountered all the 
perils of the sea, and the divers perils of the land, solely for the 
philanthropic purpose of deciding the great question, which still 
so sorely perplexes the wise men of the East, whethep the Wes- 
tern hemisphere be a heaven or a hell. It is exceedingly de- 
sirable, although scarcely to be hoped for, that among the Mel- 
chiors and the Caspars, who come to worship us as gods, or the 
scantier of faith, who doubt even our humanity, there might be 
found a few to whom the lucky thought might suggest itself, that 
perhaps after all, our social and political condition may belong 
to some part of the wide interval, which separates these two 
extremes. With regard to our southern brethren, we have lit- 
tle hopes of finding out the truth about them in any other way^ 
than by making such lai^e deductions from the accounts of them 
which reach us, as will bring the ^ro5 and cons into some kind of 
rough congruity. Perhaps among the books which depreciate 
the South Americans, the two narratives before us are not im- 
measurably removed from the medium we have spoken of. The 

'' " ■'■■ ■■■III! .. ■■■■—M^^^ -^. . ■■■M ,Ml.i»l.^l-M»i- I ■»^»MMI IM ■ ■■ ■■■ M ■, ^ ■ > ■ MM^^l^l^M ■! I I ■ ^" 

* St. Antbony and St* Francis were names given by Father li^nne- 
pin, and are now in common user. 
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first is an account of tvavels throu^ Brazil, Chile, and Para; 
and aims, as is usual in these cases, at great profundity of noli* 
tical speculation. Having had abundance of specimens of this 
sort of lucubration from tl^ Manchester and Birmingham philo* 
spphers who have of late so luminously interpreted the mystery 
of our own institutions, we shall pay little or no attention to 
Mr. Mathison's disquisitions on ^' the evils of a revolutionary 
spirit, and the advantages of a system of aristocracy," but con- 
fine ourselves principally to such matters as appear to have 
come within his more immediate observation, and to have been 
easierto appreciate and understand. 

Mr. Mathison left Lisbon in May, 1821, and reached the 
harbour of Rio Janeiro on the fourth day of August. He is 
enchanted with the scenery of the harbour, and vents his admi* 
ration in four lines of bad poetry, quoted from his common* 
place book. The view of the city itself is not imposing. Very 
few towers, domes or steeples attract the eye by their su^rior 
height, and no handsome public buildings adorn the banks. 
The streets are narrow and filthy ; the houses of stone, and gen- 
erally two stories high, with green blinds ; those of the wealthi- 
est inhabitants have sometimes, however, a large portal, and 
court-yards enclosed within. The Government-house, Chapel 
Royal, Bank^ Exchange, Custom-house, Arsenal, Museum, Li- 
brary, and Theatre, are the principal buildings, but none of them 
remarkable for architectural elegance. The Theatre, in the 
language of Mr. Mathison, owes its erection to ^^ Royal muni- 
ficence," that is, in plain English, is supported by a compulso- 
ry tax upon the people. The house is lai^e and handsomely 
fitted up; the performance tolerable only, and the music se^ 
cond-rate. Italian operas and Portuguese dramas are alter- 
nately represented. The latter ^' appear" to be dull, and Mr.. 
Mathison 's ears were disagreeably affected by the monotony of 
the recitation. The tragedy of Ignez de Castro is the favour- 
ite piece, as well from its real merits as from the additional re- 
commendation of its nationality. The theatre is now the only 
public place of amusement, the bull fights having been recently 
aiscontinued. Indeed, says Mr. Mathison, with some appear- 
ance of regret, '^ they do not seem ever, to have been conducted 
with the 9f%rit and enthusiasm which formerly marked such ex- 
hibitions in Portugal and Spain." Not long after Mr. Mathi- 
son's arrival, he had an opportunity of being present at a splen-^ 
did ball and supper, given by the officers of the Portuguese army 
at the Theatre, in honour of the Constitution. The descrip- 
tion is amusing. — ''The Prince and Princess graced the festivi- 
ties of that evening with their presence^ but, according to 
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ettMette) oahr m specMbra* The dress and np^etMice of Ike 
hMm at this ball demred admiratioffi* Man j ^imre a vaat pto- 
lhiioiiofj«web; butbeavtj, with some few strikng excep- 
tMMH, waa-iofaitely less observable. The geBtleflie& all woie 
wufonm, or Court dresses; and the stars and o r de is with whidi- 
the majority were decorated, seemed so Domerousatid inappro- 
priately bestowed, as to border on the ridicidoas. Not so, 
newever, thoo^t th^ ; and not so thooght the ladies, who be^ 
stowed their smiles aad hands^widi such partiality on tfiia be* 
spangled geiitiy, that tte poorEngNshmen prcsent mi^ have 
envi^ the possession of similar decorations, if it were only to» 
advert the fate which awaited them of being left complete^ in 
the back-gronnd< Many boyn, apparently not more thaa 
twelve or fearteen years old, wore tawdry siHc Court dresses 
and stars^ which had been obtained in the usual way. Young 
gif4s, also, of nine or ten years ct age, or still less, were there^ 
magniieently arrayed ; and seemed to be as perfect adepts in 
tiie arts of flirtation and coquetry, a&^crfder and mere expe- 
rienced beUea. Among thecwIcerB present^ wens several who 
belonged to a negro regiment ; and tfie contrast between their 
Mack countenances and fine white uniforms, of which di^ 
seemed not a little proud, made a striking addition to the no- 
velty and ludicrous featuresof the entertainment.'' 

Rstween Rio and Praya Grande, an agreeable village feup 
miles distant on the eastern side of the bay,* there runs twice » 
day a Stieam-Boat, set up by an American. Here many of the 
inhabitants retire during the warm months of the year, for the 
purpose of sea-bathing, and the prospect from the heights above 
the village is described as peculiarly fine. ^' The eye glancefr 
with rapture over the fertne fields below, and the n<Me ex- 
panse of water chequered by boats and sbippit^ in all direc- 
tions. The town of Rio itself, flanked by the lofty CoiYM>9«Ni^ 
or Hump-backed Mountain on one side, and Sugar-LoafRock 
on the other, next enters into the perspective, which \9 termi- 
nated by the huge fimns and clouded summits of the Smra dos 

After residing a month at Rio, Mr. Matbison felt natura^y 
desirous of seeing a little of the interior of the country, and ac- 
cordingly determined to visit a Svriss colony estaWisbed at 
JMbro ^^bumado^ to go from that place to the mines at Canta 
Oallo^ and thence to the Ilha da Pera^ a settlement of Indians 
on the banks of the Peeraibu. After going through a long series 
of disastrons adventures, such as being Utten by mosquitoes, 
being asked many impertinent questions, and being obliged to 
sleep in a hut, show' a passport^ and descend- a precipice^ our 
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and is weicoined by a troo]j offinfe chiMren, with ruddy com- 
plexions and light flaxen hair. Novo Fribui^o, for such was 
the nanoe of the village, was by no means a flomisliiiig ^etfle- 
menty and haif of the entrigrants had deserted to sedc their for- 
tuned in Rro^ or in distant parts of lAie coismtry. «e cohv«tt^, 
of course, with the wife of one of them, #ho still iremained be*, 
bind, and she of course is a bustling taftative wonmu, who bit- 
terly repents of having left her own country to staFTve in ttfc 
wilds of JBc&ziL In short, the did atory is told, of the afesuii^Qr 
0fleavinga laud of plenty, like Switzerlawd or England, wiili 
the hope of doing better in a semi-barbaroas 5<»Un^y, ^wfcel^ 
there is ^nothing to 'be found but frogs and mosqulftods. 

The mines or rather goH- washings of Vanta iSsMo^ tile jptece 
ueiCt visited by Mr. Mathison, lie about lOOinfleisN. E. iof Rio 

Janeim* 

h has not been longkiihe possession of this legitimate prD][>iri- 

etors* These mines werefisst diK^ytrer^d by Lottie coutrabaufl 
adventurers, who, in defiaace of the ll^i^, <;landest]nefy Wolf- 
ed, and reaJisEed iai^e profits from them. Their retreat is said 
to have been detected by the aGciden<tel erowicig of a <;ock, and 
hence the name of Cania Gallo. The accoufit given of the 
balHts of these adventurers is interesting and instructive, as it 
shows conclusively how much the country lirould gain if tbe 
miniL^ districts, instead of being subject to the arbitrary and 
vexatious supeiinteiulence of the government, w^re throwii 
0pen to the injQueace of unimpeded enterprise and general com- 
petition. 

** These adventurers were, for the most part, bold aivd determined men, 
induced ^y the commission of crimes, or by unsettled habits of life^ to re- 
tire from cirviitzed society : <tnen of such desperate fortunes that Ihey w^t^ 
glad to run any iiazards for the sake of acquiring wealth, l^tis onit^ 
by the bond of mutual interest, they wandered in fangs about the 06IIU- 
try, through districts yet unexplored by Europeans, in search cH tb^ pre* 
cious metal. The Indians were by turns avoided, concitiated, or subdufe^^ 
according as it best suited their purposes, until they had hone to fm 
but their own countrymen. 

In this maoser they traced the coarse:* 4iff rivers, traversed mtmntaitll, 
passed through woods almost impenetrable, and oreMane datigerii atid 
hardships which men more happily ctrcuiiEMtaKiced would never hw^ 
thought of encountering. When their toils were rewarded by the diteo* 
very of a mine, or of a river-course abounding with gold. aU possible pre- 
cautions were immediately taken to keep it secret until the treasure be- 
tame exhausted. In that case, or if the secret happened to be discovered 
by government, and measures were employed to dispossess these advea* 
turers, such as were fortunate enough to escape apprehtnsioa again puN 
sued the sanie course of life in another place. Thus individual eniurw 
prise and crime became eventually advantageous to the country at larg. 
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pttht were cut, villages built, miiiiQgstatioDs and a thriving popQlation ea» 

tablished, in places where nothing but the all-powerful love of gold would, 
in these days at least, have drawn together any human beings.'' — p. 62. 



At Mdea da Pedra^ Mr* Mathison finds a Capachin friar, of 
whose virtues he spoaks, in raptures wifh which his readers can 
scarcely be expected to sympathise. We are told first of the 
incalculable benefits he has cou erred on the Indian population 
of Parayba, but upon descending to particulars, it appears that 
these wonderi'ul blessings consist in having substituted one set 
of superstitions for another ; and of having, in his endeavours to 
teach them thrift, made them cheats as well as Catholics, and 
drunkards as well as devotees. I'he great respect which Mr. 
Mathison professes, for what he acknowledges is nothing but 
outward form, leads him into ridiculous inconsistencies. All 
the ignorance, the brutality, the mean vices and profligate ha- 
bits of the lower classes of the Brazilian Portuguese, (and he sel- 
dom stints the language of his disgust) are more than counterba- 
lanced. by the fact, that they rarely miss a mass, and implicitly 
believe all the nonsense of the priests. We have proiane suspi- 
cions, however, that the practice of these exalted virtues has 
only continued their degradation, and multiplied their miseries. 

On his way back h} Kio, Mr. Mathison stopped at the plan- 
tation ot' Stnhor Joachim das Lavrinkas^ at whose house he had 
before been denied admittance, in consequence of the absence 
of the master. On the road he met a calvalcade of ladies, and 
g.entit'men, on their return fn»m a marriage-feast at the house of 
the Capiiao Mor. '' The men, dressed in long cloth cloaks, and 
well mounted on horses and mules richly caparisoned in the 
Portuguese fashion, made a fine appearance. The ladies rode 
in the midst of them. Their horse lurniture was in every way 
similar, with the exception only of pistols and holsters. They 
all rode astraddle, according to the prevailing custom in the 
country parts of Brazil. They wore white Hnen trowsers ; and 
the delicate foot and ancle, in sillcstocjtings and thin satin shoes, 
did honour to the small silver stirrup in which the point rested. 
The upper parts of their dress were, a muslin gown, falling of 
course oyer the mule's back, as far round their legs as the por- 
tion would admit of, and a large cotton shawl closely wrapped 
about the person. A round black cotton hat of Brazilian manu- 
fiicture, and thick white veil which completely hid their faces, 
completed their equipment.'^ 

Senhor Joachim was an intetligent young gentleman of liberal 
principles, after Mr. Mathison's fashion, that is to say, " with 
nothing of the democrat or republican about him." After being 
Hospitably entertained at this Senhor's, Mr. M. proceeded on 
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his jouraey and reached Praya Grande on the 23d of Septeml^er. 
After a short excursion to Santa Cruz^ about 50 miles S* W« of 
Rio, during which Mr. Mathison sees nothing but brutality and 
ignorance in the neighbouring inhabitants, he returns again to 
Rio, and shortly after embarks for Valparaiso, where he arrives 
on the 22d of February. During his voyage round Cape Horn, 
our traveller beguiles the reader's weariness with strictures 
upon the nature of the Brazilian colonial government, and the 
prospects of the people since the opening of the ports. The 
whole dissertation is written in the usual style of solemn specu- 
lation j^rovided for such subjects, proclaiming the tritest truth 
with the most circumspect and commendable generality. We 
have neither room nor inclination to make more than a single 
extract, which is to be read, like all the rest, with a liberal al- 
lowance. 

^ The propagation of useful knowledge, through the medium of the 
press, is another of the benefits actually derived, though not necessarily,. 
from foreign intercourse. Previous to the year 1808, not one bookseller's 
shop was to be found in Jlio : there are now several ; yet the sale for books 
continues to be limited, and disproportionate to the degree of instruction, 
required, by the excessive ignorance of the mass of the people. The ha- 
bit of reading books (not to dignify it by the higher name of love of litera^ 
ture) has not yet penetrated into the interior, and prevails but very par- 
tially even among the higher classes of society in Rio Janeiro. French 
books are the most popular, and most read, the French language being 
more universally known than any other. The use of English books is al- 
most solely confined to the English residents : it should be observed, 
however, that no obstacles are placed in the way of their circulation, by 
the Government. With regard to foreigners, a tone of liberality has been 
uniformly adopted by the King and his Ministers, which reflects the high- 
est credit upon their administration." — ^pp, 130, 131. 

Valparaiso (vale of Paradise) is, according to Mr. Mathison's 
conception of it, a dirty sea-port, composed of small mud-houses, 
seldom more than one story high, with a barren surrounding 
country, equally uninviting near and at a distance. The place 
may contain about five thousand souls, many of them English 
and American. Mr. M. set out immediately for the capital, 
St. Jago, distant ninety miles, under the protection of a peorij 
who, it seems, is a sort of robber, hired to protect you against 
robbers who are not hired. On reaching the summit of the 
Questa de Prado, a magnificent and truly sublime view burst 
suddenly upon Mr. Mathison, — ^the Cordilleras of the Andes, — 
who are saluted with an apostrophe of five verses, being one 
more than were bestowied on the harbour of Rio Janeiro. St. 
Jago is situated in an extensive plain, greatly elevated above the 
Sea, and at ttie base of the Cordilleras, so that the view along 

Vol. L 48 
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manj of the principal streets is termiimted bj the snow-chtd 
summits of these mountains* The streets are nearly all rectan- 
gular, widi kennels in the middle. The houses generally but one 
storj Ugh, for fear of earthquakes. The Government House is 
spacious and not inelegant, but the convents are going to decay, 
notwithstanding '^ the great respect of the people for religion, 
and the influence which the priests still possess over theirminds.^^ 
Mr. MatfaMon utters this with the most affecting simpKcitf, as 
if these two phrases were synonymous, and true religion the 
nMre minion of authority. The Caso de Exercieio (as Bir. M. 
misealhi it) is a place to which devout people of both sexes vo- 
luntarily retire, to do penance and mortify the flesh for the of- 
fences of the past year. Of this barbarous superstition, Mr. 
Mathison seems to speak with an unction altc^ther inconceiva- 
ble. We fear, in spite of all his orthodoxy, that he has lived 
too long in the dangerous presence of the scarlet tempter, and 
has at hst fallen a victim to her wiles. 

After a short stay at St. Jago, the author of the Narrative re- 
turns to Valparaiso, and goes from thence on a short excursion 
to ^uUlota* This is a small but pretty town, containing about 
five thousand inhabitants ; the bouses generally interspersed with 
gardens and vineyards, and running streams of water, which 
greatly enliven and beautify the place. 

" In the evening I was introduced to several families, and passed some 
hours very pleasantly at their respective habitations. Upon entering » 
house I generally found the female inmates sitting in a circle round the 
door, on mats spread upon the floor, and enjoying the freshness of the 
evening air, as is usual in warm countries. The men were seldom to be 
met wun, or, if at home, went on smoking their cigars without taking 
much interest or sharing in the conversation. The ladies seem to live 
uncontrolled, and never fail to welcome strangers in the kindest manner : 
they feel, indeed, flattered by their visits, and are in general partial to 
their society. There was something of primitive simplicity in sticb an 
unceremonious reception which was truly pleasing. Some danced, not- 
vri^st^ding it was the season of Lent ; others played a few tubes on the 
spnet — ^an instrument in common use among them ; others, again, ao- 
companied the guitar with the voice, and many of their simple ballads 
were sung with a degree of taste and feeling which nature, and nature only, 
can inspire.'' — pp.218, SI 4. 

Mr. Mathison found, on asking for a patriotic song, flat his 
request was not agreeable to the party. The greater part of the 
inl^bitants <tf Q^i^^ bad, it seems, sided With tibe Royalists du* 
niBg the revolutionary troubles, and still preserved tiieir pftrtiatt* 
tiea towe^rds Hke natives of Old Spain. '^ A very intelligent wo< 
man,'' aays Mr. Mathison, with most ignorant coodoleDeey 
'^ drew so Uve^ a picture of the prosperity and happiness of ber 
native city und^ thc^ Spanish Government, (!) and of the con- 
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tfa&t afibrded in every sense hj the present state of tbings^ that 
I could not hei(p joining heartily in her lamentations oyer the 
miseries of civil war.'^ This is some of the same balderdl^h 
^itb which, twenty or thirty years. ago, English tourists in this 
comitry consoled and entertained their credulous aoad untFavel- 
led countrymen. 

On the 17th of March, Mr. Mathison embarked at Valpa- 
raiso, and reached the harbour of Callao on the tenth day fol- 
lowing. A description of the castle would have been interest- 
ing to our readers, from its being at present the last hold of roy- 
alty in Peru. But our traveller contents himself with exultii^- 
ly exclaiming, ^' let not the word castle be understood to mean a 
structure similar to those erected by our warlike ancestors in 
every part of Europe !'^ and tells us nothing about it but what 
mi^t easily have been guessed without going to Peru, that it is 
merely another name for fort, that it occupies a considerable 
space of ground, that it is surrounded by walls, has a moat, 
drawbridge, batteries, barracks and a chapel, and that, in addi- 
tion to these wanders, it has a Governor's house, with other ne- 
cessary buildings, in the centre of the fortress. It is difficult to 
know how it could well have any thing less. At Lima, Mr. 
Mathison attended High Mass, and was struck with the extra- 
ordinary piety of the people. He thinks that no Christians on 
the face of the earth can excel them in the steadiness of their 
devotion to the interests of the priests. This noble trait in their 
character, is, however, as he acknowledges with regret, in some 
measure sullied by their unprincipled and abandoned profligacy. 

The Limenian ladies are distinguished for the talent at flirta- 
tion, and the nature of their dress enables them to induce tlri^ 
talent with little or no commitment of reputation. The Mtya 
and manto are the principal peculiarities of their attire. 

'*The former is a sort of outer garment, made of a thick elastic stuff, 
and fitted so close to the person as to exhibit the shape in a manner that 
\veulcl be considered indelicate elsewhere ; a certain degree of wadding 
even i^ used to heighten the effect, and to show off the beautifully slender 
waist to more advantage. The latter is made of black silk ; and being 
attached to the waist, is brought over the head and held bj the hand In 
front, so as to allow one eje onlj, except on special occasions, to be Yrsi>- 
ble. Females who wear this dress are called iapadas. The freedom al- 
lowed by il is unbounded ; thej live in fact when abroad in a state of per- 
petual masquerade ; nothing affording them more amusement than to da- 
CMve their acquaintance by passing therosolves off as strangers, or to watab 
their movements, and listen to their conversation unobserved."-* pp. 

saA--ad4. 

Mr. Proctor is still severer upon the Limenian ladies. He 
speaks of them, as those amiable strangers, Fearon and Faux, 
have spoken of our own fair countrywomen, and we dare say, 
with equal truth. 
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^ Altlioagh the females of Lima are among the most good-natqrad in 
the world, they have little sociability, and domestic intercourse between 
families is almost unknown. Their pleasures are not of so chaste a kind ; 
and the terMia$^ or friendly meetings of Buenos Ayres, are not much 
practised in Lima. For this reason, the English residents found it ex- 
tremely difficult to bring together a sufficient number of ladies even to 
make up a dance, and those who came were chiefly from Buenos Ayres, 
Chili, or Colombia. At the same time« the lAnunas would go to them in 
crowds as to/NMJos, and stand at the doors and windows to witness tho 
cheerful movements of those within. They do not hesitate, on such an 
occasion, to mingle with women of the worst character, and blacks, in the 
confidence of remaining unknown, unless some accident disarrange or 
remove the manto in which the face is enveloped. As the houses are al- 
ways thrown open during the dances to admit as much air as possible, 
these iapadoB are a serious hindrance to the regulation of the entertain- 
ments: between the dances sometimes the ball-room will be cleared, 
while the men are hunting for their partners, who perhaps have thrown 
a large wrapping shawl over their heads and shoulders, and are enjoying 
their favourite cigar in some obscure corner. Smoking is practised by 
both sexes of all classes in Lima : they take a cigar the first thing when 
they awake in the morning, and even go to sleep at night with it in their 
mouths. It is easy to imagine the disgust an Englishman feels on be- 
holding a beautiful woman with a delicate hand remove her cigar from 
her blackened lips, in order that she may discharge on the ground, with 
the offensive squirt of an English stable-boy, the saliva coltected in her 
mouth." — pp. 244 — ^226. 

We have no inclination to follow Mr. Mathison through his 
political prelections. He seems to be a great admirer of the 
ancient colonial regime, under which, as he professes to believe, 
South America was a perfect Arcadia of innocence and happi- 
ness. He deplores, in piteous accents, the evils which the de- 
mocracy has let loose upon the world, and is painfully apprehen- 
sive, that the next national enormity will be a blasphemous de- 
nial of the rights of the legitimate authorities in matters of reli- 
gion. 

From Lima, Mr. Mathison went to the Sandwich Islands, 
and landed at Hannarura^ the capital, in the island of Woafioo* 
He immediately solicited from the Consul, an audience of the 
King,* which being granted, he was conducted to the palace, 
(a grass hut floored with mats). Mr. Mathison's respect for 
royalty is somewhat shaken in the interview. 

" The royal beast lay sprawling on the ground in a state of total drunken- 
ness and insensibility. On one side of his head was extended an enor- 
mous sow, which every now and then gave a grunt, as if in sympathy 
with its master ; and upon the other side sat his Queen, an immense wo- 
man, like him almost in a state of primitive nudity, who seemed endea- 
vouring, though in vain, by her caresses, to assuage his beastly transports : 
a few chiefs and domestics, in all about twenty, completed the group — 



* This was Rheo-rheo» who d^ not Jong ago, in London. 
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some asleep, others fanning away the flies, and singing the wildest and 
harshest lullaby that ever saluted mortal ears."— pp. 364, 365. 

The head Queen, however, (for Rheo-rheo had l^s haram,) 
made amends. She, though enormously fat, had a beneyolent 
countenance, and was learning to write; Mr. Mathisoii was 'de-^ 
lighted,' ple(^ed her in a glass of wine, to which her Maiesty re- 
plied by quaffing at one draught a huge tumbler-full of gin. 

On the fourth of July, the anniversary of American Indepen- 
dence was celebrated by the white inhabitants with some en- 
thusiasm and effect. 

We regret that we have not room for the insertion of copious 
extracts from Mr. Mathison?s descriptions of the Islands and the 
Islanders, for they are really highly interesting. We shall 
therefore conclude with the following account of the Jkura- 
houra festival, which resembles, in some measure, the revels de- 
scribed by Cook and Vancouver. 

** Two rows of women were formed, twelve in each, who sang in wild 
and not very sweet tones, and at the same time made corresponding mo- 
tions with theijr hands and bodies. They performed with great anima- 
tion, beating their breasts, and changing their respective attitudes with 
wonderful agility, and always in the most perfect unison both of tone and 
gesture. The volubility of their recitation was surprising', particularly 
as we were informed that the chief part was delivered improvisatore on 
the spur of the occasion. The whole, however, was too lascivious and 
indelicate to admit of a very minute de5cripti<m. The spectators formed 
a circle round them, the coup d*<BU of which presented altogether an inte- 
resting scene. 

I gazed with alternate wonder upon these natural beauties, and upon 
the motley multitude of barbarians who surrounded me. On one side 
stood the noble Chief and his attendant, myrmidons, listening eagerly to 
the Bacchanalian strains, which were often specially addressed to him ; 
on the other side his wife and mistresses, in the midst of a number of fe- 
male friends, or, to speak poetically, ministering nymphs, each robed ib 
the simplest of all costumes. Some wore necklaces of glass beads, or of 
hair finely platted and doubled to a great thickness, from which were sus- 
pended pieces of polished whalebone by way of ornament. Others had 
garlands of yellow flowers gracefully braided round their heads, and 
small looking-glasses in their bands, in the use of which they take great 
delight. Others, of maturer age, had their hair besmeared with Jime and 
water, or some such mixture, in a way that made no agreeable addition 
to their faded beauty. 

Our party, consisting of English and Americans, did not excite much 
curiosity among the native bystanders. We understood, however, that 
the women often enjoyed their loutiest transports of merriment at our ex- 
pense, quizzing us without mercy, but never with ill-nature, whilst the 
singers honoured lis occasioQally with a place in their extemporaneous 
compositions." — pp. 396—399. 

The Sandwich Islanders appear, from all that Mr« Mathison 
tells U8, to be the happiest creatures imaginable. They possess 
an inextinguishable flow of animal spirits, with an absolute ex- 
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domtioH from aH care, and spend tbeir time in pasmg from one 
frofick to anotjier, without a single circumstance erer occar- 
King to mar or interrapt their festivities. It is not to be infer- 
red from this, however, sajs Mr. Mathison, that they enjoy any 
positive or real happiness. They imagine themselves happy, 
it is time, but the fact is, (although they do not know it,) that they 
are veiy miserable, inasmuch as they are unacquainted with the 
ehristHm theology. This is either very abstruse or very silly. For 
oofselves, we doubt the whole story of this perpetual sunshine 
in the lives of the Sandwich Islanders. They cannot be such 
as Mr* Msithison has described them ; and it is only because we 
feel assured that they do not even possess the merely animal 
happiness which thus provokes our traveller's indignation, Aat 
we rejoice in the prospect of their speedy social and religious 
illumination. 

There is much interesting and valuable matter in Mr. Proctor's 
book, which, although preceding the other in order of Dubltca- 
tion, refers to a period two yeanr later than the era of Air. Ma- 
thison's investigations. We shall take another opportunity to 
lay before our readers the result of the former genUeman's ob- 
servations. 



OEORGIA AND THK CREEKS. 

When we made an exposition of the dispute between tlies^ 
parties, in our August number, we felt as if we were entering 
into an interminable controversy. The magnitude of the sub- 
ject matter in dispute, and the political and personal inter- 
eats, which the contrivers of this business had mvolved in its 
fesult, were so great, as to convince us, that we were provoking 
:ja contest with a party ready to take advantage of the least mis- 
;take, and determined not to yield conviction to arguments or 
>tcstimony. U was scarcely, however, to be expected, that in a 
grave and momentous question, affecting the character of the 
/Country, and the fate of an Indian tribe dependant upon our 
faith for protection ; the advocates of Geoi^a, (or rather of the 
Troup party,) would have sought refuge from the weight of fact, 
and the force of argument, in petty quibbles about the meaning 
of words, in criticisms upon style, and corrections of unimpor- 
tant errors. But to our surprise, after seven weeks delay, (in 
which our former article on this subject obtained an extensive 
circulation, due rather to the importance of the question, than 
to any merit in the essay,) we meet widi an elaborate answer in 
the National Intelli^nccr, highly recommended by its editorB, 
uiider the Hgnatsre of ^^IstaHadki,'' in whi^h the true ques- 
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tion is pat teide, and the efforts of tbe writer confined todiecr^t 
die tr79tiuitem/ statements of the aiithor of ^ Heview; whom 
he accuses '^ of inaccuracy^ calumny, ignorance, unintieUigiWe 
jaig<»i, folly, impudence, &lsebood, and mali^ity.^' To &e8^ 
courteous epithets, we do not mean to make tiie slightest te^\y ; 
but taking it for granted, that this is the ordinary paraphernalia 
in which Ista Hadki conveys his meaning, we shall proceed to 
correct some tTia/eria/ statements with which this gefdte Infidel 
has favoured the readers of the Intelligencers This directness 
of epithet is apeculiarity of the Georgian School of diplomacy ; 
and we are glad that the defence of such a cause is cl^othed in 
such appropriate language. In confining ourselves, howevie#, 
to the examination of such statements ^s materiaHy afieet the 
point in issue, we do not intend to assent to the correctn^ess of 
even, the immaterial assertions of Hadki. They must depend 
upon the evidence and documents to which the public has beeli 
referred ; and when the auttiorities of Hadki are compared with 
his statements, it will be matterof astonist^iv^t, that bis asser- 
tions were so positive, or that being made, any veferenee Wab 
given to substantiate them. For instailce, he accui»es the au« 
thor of the Review of '^ falsehood,'' in asserting ttiat the treaty 
was sanctioned by the Senate on the 3d of March, and refers to 
the ProcJamation of the President, ^^ which says,'' accofdiiig to 
Hadki, '^ Whereas, the Senate, by resolution of the 2nd of March, 
advised." If reference should be had to that proclamation, 
which can be found in the National Intelligencer, of March 1 l(h^ 
and also at the end of the laws of the 2nd session, 18th Con^ 
gross, it will there appear that the words are as follows : " in 
pursuance of the advice and consent of the Sc^nate, as expres- 
sed by their resolution of the 3d inst." 

Again ; he asserts it to be felse, ^^ That the authorities of 
Georgia contend that the fee simple of the Indian land wai 
vested in the state by the execution of the agreement of 1 80@.^' 
And jret Gav. Troup, in an official letter to the Secretary <rf 
War, of the date of February 2Sth^ 1834,* says, that ''from the 
day of tl^ signature of the articles of agreement and cession^ 
this word (viz. the. power of refusal) ceased to be available to 
the Indians, for any permanent interest of ftieir own.'^ '' On 
that day the fee simpte passed frrnn the rightful proprietors to 
Georgia.'*^ 

He moreover insinuates, that the assertion, ''that the treaty ef 
1814, was made with the whole Creek nation, including the hos^ 

* Vide a message of the President, aoth of March, IW^ traoamiltiDg 
docuinenti, kc« pp. 49. 
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Hk partjr^'' was unfounded ; when the 8th article of that treaty * 
declares, ^^ that a permanent peace shall ensue from this date, 
between the Creek nation, and the United States*'^ If this 
treaty had been made with the friendly Creeks a/one, it coukl 
scarcely have been necessary to have inserted an article, declar- 
ing a peace between the parties for the future. 

As Httle fairness is discovered in asserting that the title of 
Geoqpa to the Mississippi territory, has received the sanction 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. In the case of 
Fletcher vs. Peck, which is relied upon to prove that assertion, 
the title of Georgia came before the court upon a partial state- 
ment of facts, and as is generally suspected, upon a feigned is- 
sue, and the court merely decided that ^^ from that special ver- 
dict^ the lands appeared to lie within the state of Georgia."! If 
all the facts .connected with that title, had been inserted in the 
verdict, it is not to be doubted, that a difierent opinion would 
have been expressed by the court. 

We have not room in the present number to enumerate the 
fiicts which were omitted in that verdict, nor to examine into 
the title of Georgia to that territory, to the assertion of which 
thegreaterpart of the essay of Hadki is devoted. That task 
must be reserved for some future opportunity. Neither have 
we room nor inchnation to follow ouc commentator through the 
diiierent mazes in which he is wandering, to avoid a plain con- 
clusion. Enough has been shown to prove the carelessness 
widi which he makes his assertions, purporting to be in correc- 
tion of our own, and the boldness with which he refers to 
authorities, that do not support him. 

Errors like these, though excusable in none, are entirely in- 
admissible in a writer, whose powers are devoted to prove, that 
his antagonist does not know a Cherokee from a Creek, and 
that he has abused his mother tongue, in accusing Gov. Troup 
of using '^rash ^nd uniustifiable mea5tir65," when the Governor 
has in reality been only talking and writing, and also in calling 
a place within a day's journey of the capitol of the state ''the 
western wilderness of Georgia." A person who rests the defence 
of his cause upon such captious exceptions, and extreme accu- 
racy of detail, should evince his r^ard for his theory, by a little 
1 practical correctness ; and should remember, that although some 
atitude may be allowed to the man of business, raultless 
orthography will always be exacted from the word-catehing 
pedagogue. 

♦U. S. Laws, B. * D. Ed. 1st voll p. 702. 
fViaeetliCraBch, 142. 
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DfiSGRlf TIV£ JOU&NAL OF A JAUNT UP THE GRAND CANAt ; BE- 
ING A I*£TT£R PROM A GENTLEMAN IN NfiW-TORK, TO A LADT 
IV WASHINGTON, IN AUGUST, 1 825. 

I HAVE just retttmed from a jaunt up fbe North river, and 
the Mohawk, a^ far as Utica. I had never been farther west 
than Schenectady, and had never seen any part of our Grand 
Canal. Oh xsw way up to Albany, I shopped at Catskill, and 
proceeded to Pine-Orcnard on the mountain-top, where a large 
stylish house of entertainment has recently been built. This 
is 3000 feet above the level of the Hudson, and you can readi- 
ly imagine what an extensive and magnificent prospect is here 
displayed. There are two hi^er mountains in the back 
ground, cpmptited at 3700 feet above the river, but Pine-Or- 
chard affords the most advanta^eotlis view of the cultivated 
country between the river and the base of the mountain. At 
first sight, these farms and fields appear to^ form an immense 
plain, but you. soon discover ridges and summits of intervening 
mountains, over some of which you passed on your way to the 
foot of tbe tow^riiig one on which you stand. At sunrise, the 
whole of this abnost boundless plain Was covered with a man- 
tle of fleecy clouds resembling snow-drifts, aoid I at first ima- 
gined tluLt I saw below me an ocean, which had been suddenly 
frozen and shrouded with snow, before its curling and foaming 
waves had time to subside. But in a Qttle while ttey were all 
in motion, and the breeze rolling one ridge or winnow on ano* 
ther, they soon assumed the form of solid clouds, and stretch- 
ing ttieir wings to the gale, sailed off in squadrons towards the 
mountains of Connecticut. Ah! then, thou^t I, this perhaps 
is one of nature^s looms, where she weaves her clouds at night, 
and then at early dawn, sends her bus^ and obedient winds to 
roU ihem together, and pack them off to her lofty store-house 
in the sky. The bottom of this fancied ocean was now fully 
tinveiled ; but instead of sand, and mud, and sHmy rocks, oh ! 

Vol. I. 49 
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what a gay landscape of green waTing woods, and cultured 
fields, and farm houses surrounded with orchards, and pasture 
grounds, and clumps of trees: — we could see the smdqr 
wreaths above the shining roofs, and hear some rural sounds — 
the crowing cock, or barking dog ; but neither man nor animal 
could be discerned without a glass. Adjoining the table land 
on which the house is erected, is a peak a few hundred feet 
higher, and a path winds around it to the top, from which 70a 
look directly down upon the house, and are very near it. 
About four miles from this lofty seat, there is a small cascade 
which all go to see ; not on account of the water, which in 
mid-summer is merely a rill, but the uncommon height of the 
leap or pitch, and the picturesque scenery oT the rocks. How 
shall I describe it ? The water first falls 1 75 feet into a broad 
rocky basin, over the brim of which it then streams perpen* 
dicularlr 80 feet, and then flowing through another basin, 
rushes down a ravine filled almost with rocks, until it reaches 
the valley* But the most curious part is a vast dome^ or more 
properly semi-dome, formed in the rock, directly behind, and 
under the cascade. It is like a huge roof, perfectly s«ni-<:ir- 
cular, under the eaves of which, inside^ you walk along a nar- 
row stony leige or shelf for about 300 feet, as if on the seat 
or \bench of an amphitheatre, while this enormous and lofty 
ceiling projects like a canopy 75 feet, sloping upwards, and 
forming in front a vast arch nearly a hundred feet high, and di- 
rectly behind the falling water. In order to enter this pon- 
derous dome, you descend from the top of the rock, where the 
stream commences its career, along the steep side of the ra- 
vine 170 feet to the first basin, and arrive at one side or wing 
of the front arch. The first impression is overwhelming — 
you hesitate for a moment, and are aw e-b truck : such a wide 
and towering vault of solid rock, as if built by art ! — what 
supports' it? may it not possibly fall, and crush and bury you 
forever under its massy ceiling, nearly one hundred feet thick ? 
But your feelings become too sublime to be restrained by your 
timidity, and you rush forward with a dauntless and ambitious 
step, as if bent on an achievement that is to immortalize your 
name, especially if you should have the good luck to be crush- 
ed, and buried like king Cheops, under a pyramid of rocks. 

From the mountain I returned to the Hudson, and proceed- 
ed on to Albany, where I had not been since th^ commence- 
ment of the Grand Canal. Never having witnessed the mode 
of ascending through the locks, and navigating a canal, and be- 
ing informed that I should see a most curious and interesting 
section of it between Albany and Schenectady, I took passage 
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in a coknmpdibus and very nice packet-boat,^ about 70 feet in 
length, equipped in steam-boat style, and drawn by three 
horses. Gliding from the surface of the Hudson^ and passii^ 
through a long succession of locks, each of which gave us a 
lift of about eight feet^ we soon found ourselves approaching 
the high craggy banks of the Mohawk. I had been some 
years ago at the Cohoes Falls, but our approach to them now 
was delightfully novel. Since leaving the Hudson, we had 
gained an elevation of 150 feet, and now found ourselves close 
aside the cataract, and within a few yards of the shore. I had 
formerly rode along this high and rocky bank in a stage coach, 
and was now sailing, or rather floating, over the very same sur- 
face in a large and lofty bai^e, through fields, a^id directly 
in front of houses,' and where trees and shrubbery had, till 
lately, been growing. This was indeed a curious spectacle, 
and seemed to me sometimes like fairy-work. Onward we 
went^— sometimes through fertile meadows, and sometimes over 
rough and hilly grounds. Here, the canal being cut directly 
through, our lateral prospects were obstructed by tibie high baidcs 
on each side. On the south side of the Mohawk, tte shore 
became so^ mountainous and craggy, that the canal makers 
found it expedient to shoot Hie canal directly across the sur- 
face of the river, and 25 feet above its bed^ Thi$ was indeed 
a bold undertaking ; but it was accomplished, and you are now 
surprised and astonished at finding your watiery. path take a 
sudden turn, and stretch itself to the length of eleven hundred 
feet directly across the stream, supported by 26 stone pillars 
rising from the rocky floor of the Mohawk. The path mr die 
horses is formed inside of the parapet, and they trot the full 
freighted bark across in a minute, while the staring and ama- 
zed passenger, standing on the upper deck, imagines that the 
boat may roll over the side of .the aqueduct, and precipitate all 
hands into the stream below. After coursing for two miles 
along the northern shore, where the flank of a high rocky pre- 
cipice has been hewn down for about a mile, to give width to 
the canal, it again strikes across the river on another aqueduct 
bridge, 740 feet in length, and then pursues its coursje to Sche- 
nectady, after having passed through 27 locks of granite and 
marble, which have now lifted vour boat two hundred and 
twenty-six feet above the level of the Hudson. Owing to the 
great numberx)f boats on the canal, you are frequently delay- 
ed at the locks, and by tiiis means we were ten hours ingoing 
29 miles. They are Dinning, however, to construct another 
range of locks near the junction of the northern canal, which 
wiU, in a great measure, obviate these delays. 
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We atoraed for a moment at Schenectady, and taking paw^ 
in another noat crowded with patsengen, ^ded off tor Utica. 
Night soon shut the scene, but ttie next moming we had aome 
beantifiil and romantic Tiews* Sorpasting all, howeyer, was 
our route alongthe wild and fantastic shore of the Little Falls. 
The Mohawk is divided hero by sereral rocky islands, between 
one of winch, and tte high cliff or promontory on the south 
side, a branch of it rushes along at a most impetoous rate. 
The front ot this towering cliff hM heen wrenched off piece* 
meal, by the force of gunpowder, fipom top to bottom, to fium 
a passage for the canal ; ioA a huge winding waU, resting on 
these ruins, rises from the maigin of Ute torrent about S5 or 
30 feet high, and the space between it and tbeeliff being filed 
up widi stonet and earth to the requisite level, flie craal flows 
aionff its channelled sor&ce. The side is gnrded bj a raiUng, 
on the inner side of which is the narrow towii^ {uitfa lor tte 
horses ; and so you skim along for about a quarter of a mile 
so near the rapids, that a irpry man, I should imagine, mi^ 
leap from the deck, over tiie railing, direcfly into thenuhmg 
water, 60 or 70 ket below. An aqueduct bndge, dl of irtute 
marble, 170 feet in lengtti, is buitt on throe beauiiftd arches 
across the river just at the fiJls, and joins the canal, being a 
feeder to it, and serving at the same time as a canal for boats 
to pass along its watery floor to the village opposite, idiero 
thero is a capacious roservoir made by means of a dam on tiie 
northern shore ; one side of ibe bed -of the river being hidier 
than the other. A sap or opening through a hill moro man 
500 feet high, near me &Ils, and along. which ttie canal passes, 
presents a scenery of rocks, not to be described. They re- 
semble in some of their features the walls and broken masses 
of rock at the Passaic, and are sublimely topsytnrvicaL One 
might imagine that the gods had here had a skirmish w^ Ae 
Titans. 

We continued our course throng a gpreat ^al of rich and 
finriy cultivated country, diough evidently sufimag by the 
drought of this unpsually hot summer, and arrived at Utica, a 
new and beautiful town, and one of the most flourishing in Ae 
state. It is 96 miles from Albany, and se^ns to be fte step- 
ping-stone between it and lake Erie. 

About 15 miles to the west of it, aro die Trenton Falls, ex- 
ceeding in beauty, we were told, those at the GatskiH moun- 
tain. We went next day to view them, and nev^ was I more 
enchanted. They consist of a succession of cascades, one 
enthroned as it were above another. The rocks aro indeseci- 
bably picturesque. Towering walls of lime stone on each mde 
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for more than a mile up a vast lavine^ tibe torrent one while 
diffused over a broad leyel floor <^ soM rock; then gushii^ 
through d^ep and narrow channels^ and then pit<^hing over pie« 
cipes extending from one steep side of the valley to the other. 
These steep banks are about 150 feet high, and m some places 
overhang their bases. Along these cMs, in some spots, there 
are ledges or shelves, along which one may walk and overlook 
the torreDt 50 or 60 feet below. These ledges have recently 
been widened by the chisel^ and chains being bolted in the 
rocks and hangk^g along their sides, you occasionally take hold 
of them, and skip securely along. The scenery c^ the rpcks 
alone is worth travelling 200 miles to see. The cascades are 
wonderfully beautiful^ tiioi^ not very high ; the greatest one 
being, I should gu^ss, about 50 feet. The drought haying long 
prevailed^ the stream is shallow, and its bed is uncovered and 
dry for three fourths of the way across. As the day was fast 
declining, we were obliged to leave this most romantic spot 
without having seen the upper pa,rt . of this immense ravine, 
where the river begins its wild career. On our way back to 
Utica, we fell in with another torrent ; but as it bad its .source 
in the clouds, and was locomotive, we were too BMich alarmed 
to view it with macb complacency, and fled from it with all 
Our horses might* We returned to Albany^the next day by the 
^tage, on the follo^irii^ morning todc passage in ibe ateam-boat, 
and next morning were in If ew- York. 

I conclude my loi^ letter, my dear friend, with a few stanzas 
addressed to 



THE TRSNTON FALLS. 

Ye hills ! who have for ages stood 
Sublimely in your solitude, 

Listening to the wild waters roar ; 
As thundering down from steep to steeps 
Along your wave-<worn sides they swe^, 

Dashing their foam from shore to shore ! 

Wild birds that lovM tfie deep recess, 
Fell beasts that rovM Uie wilderness. 

And savage men, have hov^r'd round ^ 
But starred at the bellowing waves, 
Your frownii^ clifis and echoing caves, 

Afiri^ted &d the enchMited gromid. 
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How changed die scene ! your loftj trees 
Which bent but to the mountain breeze, 

Have sunk beneath the woodman's blade ; 
New sun-light through your forest pours, 
Paths wind along your sides and shores, 

And footsteps all your haunts invade. 

Now boor, and beau, and lady fair, 
In gay costume, each day repair 

Where your proud rocks exposed stand ; 
While echo from her old retreats, 
With babbling tongue strange words repeats, 

From babblers on your stony strand. 

And see ! your river's rocky floor, 
With names and dates all scribbled o'er. 

Vile blurs on nature's heraldry ; 
O ! bid your torrent in its race. 
These mean memorials soon efface. 

And keep your own proiid album free. 

• 

Languid its tides, and ouell'd its powers, 
But soon Autumnus, with his showers. 

Shall all its wasted strength restore ; 
Then will these venturers down the steep, 
With terror pale, their ctistance keep, 

Nor dare to touch the trembling shore. 

But spare, oh ! river in thy rage. 
One name upon the stony page, 

'Tis her's — the fairest of the fair ; 
And when she comes these scenes to scan, 
Then tell her, echo, if you can, 

His humble name who wrote it there. 



OBJECTIONS TO A REMARK IN MR. CAMPBELL's LECTURES 

ON POSTRT. 

Messrs. Editors^ 

In perusing Mr. Campbell's Lectures on Greek Poetry, 
published in the New Monthly Magazine, I have been surpri* 
sed to find that he has evidently fallen into the error of con- 
founding the age in which Homer lived with that o^ which he 
wrote ; and has thus been led to countenance the extravagant 
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hypbihiesis of those critics, who contend that the Iliad and 
Odyssey were composed before die use of writing was known^ 
and were preserved through a long interval of time in a state of 
oral tradition. The poems themselves are considered by Mr* 
Campbell as affording internal evidence of the fact, from their 
containing do allusion to the art of writing ; and he cites seve- 
ral instances of the astonishing powers of the human memory^ 
in support of the idea, that these works may have been pre- 
served in their present state of sequency and completeness, 
through a succession of ages. He says, ^^ how long Homer's 
writings were preserved in a state of oral tradition, no one can 
pretend to determine. At the same time, it is but fair to ad- 
mit, whatever arguments may be drawn from the admission, 
that there is no appearance of the knowledge of writing in his 
works. * * * Had the use of letters been familiar. Homer, 
who delights in describing the processes of art, would certainly 
have sent an epistle from Ulysses to his spouse, and Minerva 
would have taken special care of the orthography and seal- 
ing.'' From such remarks as these we must conclude, &at 
their author entirely lost sight of the fact, that Homer, accord- 
ing to die computation of those critics who give the highest 
antiquity to his birth, Uved one hundred and sii^ty years after 
the Trojan war, and that 4^is poems contain a description of a 
remote age, and not of the [^riod in which he himself flourish- 
ed ; which sufficiently accounts for his omitting to mention 
many arts, which might yet have ei^isted in his own time. This 
silence respecting the use of writing, I humbly think, would 
only prove that the invention of letters was unknown in the 
heroic age to which his poems refer, and that, with his usual 
judgment and propriety, he had avoided the anachronism of 
speaking of an art which did not exist at that period. Shak^^ 
speare, and other poets of eminence, frequently fall into such 
anachronisms ; but the simpHcity which reigns through the 
works of Homer, correspondent tp the character of the age of 
which he wrote, evinces die nice attention that he paid to con- 
sistency and verisimilitude, and renders it the more incredible 
that he should have composed his. poems at a period when the 
art of writing was unknown. Had he represented Ulysses a» 
writing a letter to Penelope, the blunder, though of a different 
kind, would have been nearly as palpable as that of Shakspeare, 
when he speaks of a sea-port in Bohemia. But the Grecian 
bard nowhere introduces the mention of circun^ttances incon- 
sistent with the history of the period of which he wrote, but 
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embroiders the golden floirera of fiction upon the web d truth, 
with die atmoet proprietjr aad ddU. 

Mr. Campbell again says, ^^ Homer has nowhere mentioned 
eiflier Orpheus or Mnsasos; and his silence respecting them, 
thoi^di not a i>roof, is sometfiing like a presmxqption against 
the raea of their poetical existence having prece^hsd hk own«^^ 
Consistently with flie view we have taken, this circumstance 
affords no other presumption, than flmt Oipbeus and Mussraa 
did not exist at, or previous to, the period of the Tngan war, 
though they may have preceded Homer, in the interval be* 
tween the last mentioned event and the birth of the great poet. 

It is unnecessary at present to go further into this subject* 
I hold it to be utterly incredible, &t noems comprising such 
varied excellencies as the IHad and Odyssey, and beanng in 
every part the indubitable impress of the same master«hand, 
eould nave been composed without the aid of writing, or pre- 
served for ages in a state oi oral tradition. The pictures of 
individual character which are presented to us in meae won- 
derful works, discriminated as they are by the boldest strokes 
and minutest shades, and unsurpassed by the most successful 
delineations of the dramatic muse, are such delicate and pre- 
cious master-pieces of ^rt, as could not have floated uninjured 
upon the tossine stream of traditio^, and^come down to us in 
the state of frediness and preservation in w^h we find them. 
The tradition of tiie earlhr introduction of the alphabet into 
Greece by Cadmus^ and of the additions made to it by Palame- 
des, has always been sufficiently, accredited; and, together 
with the story of Beleropbon, which gave rise to the proverb 
respecting tibose who carry letters that condemn themselves, 
and that of the forged letter menticHied by Philostratus as 
having been written in Phrygian characters by Ulysses, and sent 
by him to Palamedes, afford quite as much evidence in &vour of 
the hypothesis that the art of writing was known before Ho* 
mer's time, as any thing that we have seen adduced in support 
ofthe contrary opinion. Ltsis. 



BTHN TO DEATH. 



On 1 could I hope the wise and pure in heart 
Might hear my song without a frown, nor deem 
My voice unworthy of ttie theme it tries,— 
I would take up tiie hymn to death, and say 
To the grim power, the world has slandered thee 
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J^nii mocked thee. On thy dim and shadowy brow 

They plaee an iron crown, and call thee king 

Of terrors, and the spoiler of the world, 

Deadly assassin, that strik^st down the fair. 

The loved, the good — that breath'st upon the lights 

Of virtue set along the vale of Hfe, 

And they go out in darkness. I am come, 

Not with reproaches, not with cries and prayers, 

Such as have stormed thy stern insensible ear 

From the beginning. I am come to speak 

Thy praises. True it is, that I have wept 

Thy conquests and may weep them yet again ; 

And thou from some 1 love wilt take a life 

Dear to me as my own. Yet while the spell 

Is on my spirit, and I talk with thee 

In sight of all thy trophies, face to face, 

Meet is it that my voice should utter forth 

Thy nobler triumphs : I will teach the world 

To thank thee. — ^Who are thine accusers ? — Who ? 

The living !-^they who never felt thv power, ^ 

And know thee not. The curses of the wretch 

Whose crimes are ripe, his sufferings when thy hand 

Is on him, and the hour he dreads is come. 

Are writ among thy praises. But the good — 

Does he whom thy kind hand dismissed to peace. 

Upbraid the gentle violence that took off 

His fetters, and unbarred his prison cell ? 

Raise then the Hymn to Death. Deliverer ! 
God hath anointed thee to free the oppressed 
And crush the oppressor. When the armed chief, 
The conqueror of nations, walks the world, 
And it is changed beneath his feet, and all 
Its kingdoms melt into one mighty realm — 
Thou, while his head is loftiest, and his heart 
Blasphemes, imagining his own right hand 
Almighty, sett^st upon him thy stem grasp, 
And the strong links of that tremendous chain 
. That bound mankind are crumbled : thou dost break 
Sceptre and crown, and beat his throne to dust. 
Then the earth shouts with gladness, and her tribes 
Gather within their ancient bounds again. 
Else had the mighty of the olden time, 
Nimrod, Sesostris, or the youth who feigned 
His birth from Lybian Ammon, smote even now 
The nations with a rod of iron, and driven 
Vol. I. 50 
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Their cbftriot o'er our necks. Thou dost avenge, 

In thy good time, the wrongs of those who know 

No other friend. Nor dost thou interpose 

Only to lay the sufferer asleep, 

Where he who made him wretched troubles not 

His rest— thou dost strike down his tyrant too. 

Oh, there is joy when hands that held the scourge 

Drop lifeless, and the pitiless heart is cold. 

Thou too ddst purge from earth its horrible 

And old idolatries ;-r-from the proud fanes 

Each to his grave their priests go out, till none 

Is left to teach their worship ; then the fires 

Of sacrifice are chilled, and the green moss 

O'ercreeps their altars ; the fallen images 

Cumber the weedy courts, and for loud hymns, 

Chanted by kneeling crowds, the chiding winds 

Shriek in the solitary aisles. When he 

Who gives his life to guilt, and laughs at all 

The laws that God or man has made, and round 

Hedges his seat with power, and shines in wealth, — 

Lifts up his atheist front to scoff at heaven. 

And celebrates his shame in open day. 

Thou, in the pride of alibis crimes, cutt^st off 

The horrible example. Touched by thine, 

The extortioner^s hard hand forgoes the gold 

Wrung from the o'er-worn poor. The perjurer, 

Whose tongue was lithe, e'en now, and voluble 

Against his neighbour's hfe, and he who laughed 

And leaped for joy to see a spotless fame 

Blasted before his own foul calumnies. 

Are smit with deadly silence. He, who sold 

His conscience to preserve a worthless life, 

Even while he hugs himself on his escape, 

Trembles, as, doubly terrible, at length. 

Thy steps overtake him, and there is no time 

For parley — nor will bribes unclench thy grasp. 

Oft, too, dost thou reform thy victim, long 

Ere his last hour; And when the reveller, 

Mad in the chase of pleasure, stretches on. 

And strains each nerve,. and clears the path of life 

Like wind, thou point'st him to the dreadful goal, 

And shak'st thy hour-glass in his reeling eye. 

And check'st him in mid course. Thy skeleton band 

Shows to the faint of spirit the right path, 

And he is warned and fears to step aside* 
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Thou aett'st between the ruffian and his crime 

Thj ghastly countenance, and his slack hand 

Drops the drawn knife. But oh, most fearfully 

Dost thou show forth heaven's justice, when thy shafts 

Drink up the ebbing spirit — then the hard 

Of heart and violent of hand restores 

The treasure to the friendless wretch he wronged. 

Then from the writhing bosom thou dost pluck 

The guilty secret ; lips, for ages sealed, 

Are faultless to the dreadful trust at length, 

And give it up ; the felon's latest breath 

Absolves the innocent man who bears his crime ; 

The slanderer, horror smitten, and in tears, 

Recalls the deadly obloquy he foiled 

To work his brother's ruin. Thou dost make 

Thy penitent victim utter to the air 

The dark conspiracy that strikes at life, 

And aims to whelm the laws ; ere yet the hour 

Is come, and the dead sign of murder given. 

Thus, from the first of time, hast thou been found 
On virtue's side ; the wicked, but for thee; 
Had been too strong for the good ; the great of earth 
Had crushed the weak for ever. Schooled in guile 
For ages, while each passing year had brought 
Its baneful lesson, they had filled the world 
With their abominations ; while its tribes. 
Trodden to earth, embruted, and despoiled, 
Had knelt to them in worship ; sacrifice 
Had smoked on many an altar, temple roofs 
Had echoed with the blasphemous prayer and hymn : 
But thou, the great reformer of the world, 
Tak'st off the sons of violence and fraud 
In their green pupilage, their lore half learned — 
Ere guilt has quite o'errun the simple heart 
God gave them at their birth, and blotted out 
His image. Thou dost marie them, flushed with hope, 
As on the threshold of their vast designs 
Doubtful and loose they stand, and strik'st them down. 
Alas, I little thou^t that the stern power 
Whose fearful praise I sung, would try me thus 
Before the strain was ended. It must cease — 
For he is in his grave who taught my youth 
The art of verse, and in the bud of life 
Offered me to die muses. Oh, cut off 
Untinely ! wlien tby reason in its ttrength. 
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Ripened by years of toil and studious search 

And watch of nature^s silent lessons, taught 

Thy hand to practise best the lenient art 

To which thou gavest thy laborious days, 

And, last, thy life. And, therefore, when the earth 

Received thee, tears were in unyielding eyes 

And on hard cheeks, and they who deemed thy skill 

Delayed their death-hour, shuddered and turned pale 

When thou wert gone. This faltering verse, which thoa 

Shalt not, as wont, overlook, is all I have 

To offer at thy grave — this — and the hope 

To copy thy example, and to leave . 

A name of which the wretched shall not think 

As of an enemy V, whom they foi^ve 

As all forgive the^lead. Rest, therefore, thou 

Whose early guidance trained my infant steps — 

Rest, in the bosom of God, till the brief sleep 

Of death is over, and a happier life 

Shall dawn to waken thine insensible dust. 

Now thou art not — and yet the men whose guilt 
Has wearied heaven for vengeance — ^he who bears 
False witness — ^he who takes the orphans' bread, 
And robs the widow — he who spreads abroad 
Polluted hands in mockery of prayer. 
Are left to cumber earth. Shuddering I look 
On what is written, yet I blot not out 
The desultory numbers — let them stand 
The record of an idle reverie. B. 



AUTHOR OF " THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE." 

The present must certainly be regarded as being, in one im- 
portant respect, at least, the golden age of our literature, as 
from the paucity of our authors, and our having yet to earn a 
name in letters, we are under the stern necessity of patroni- 
zing writers of real merit, wherever they appear among us ; 
and are not permitted at this early stage of our career, to neg- 
lect genius, or exercise a capricious favour towards dulness — a 
privilege that belongs only to nations whose pre-eminence in 
literature is acknowledged by the world. We shall doubtless, 
however, in due time, enjoy the enviable prerogative of being 
able to deal with the tribe of authors as we list ; to invest me- 
diocrity with all the honours due to originality, to treat ge* 
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nius with a "brave neglecV and " do all other acts and things, 
that may become a free, sovereign, and independent nation*'^ 
Who knows but we may yet have it in our own power to over- 
look merit altogether ; or at least, until it is no longer with us ; 
when we may venture upon the cheap plan found to succeed so 
well in other Countries, and erect a monument to its memory, 
with a few flourishes of panegyric — 

" and 80 quit at once 
The debt immense, of endless gratitude." 

A still better way, however, of settUng these accounts, would 
be to eat an anniversary dinner to the honour of those unhappy 
sons o£ genius, who are left to struggle with degradation and 
poverty through life, and to die in want. In this manner we 
might make a pleasure of our duty, and unite the solid comfort 
of a good dinner with the sentimental luxury of havii^ paid 
our tribute of respect to departed merit. This plan appears 
to have been adopted with great success and eclat in Scotland, 
in the case of the poet Burns, and it is hardly to be supposed 
that so economical an example will be lost upon the inhabi- 
tants of our country. It may be urged, it is true, that the bu- 
ried author receives little advantage from these pompous pro- 
ceedings ; but to notice an objection of this trivial nature would 
imply a deficiency in the ordinary measure of that praisewor- 
thy indulgence with which people view their own faults, and of 
that truly christian forbearance which they exercise towards 
their own delinquencies. . There is also another objection to 
this way of requiting those who are entitled to the public grati- 
tude, which it is hoped that the ingenuity of some future ca- 
suist will be able to remove. Genius needs no mausoleum, 
and no aniiiversary solemnities to preserve its fame. It erects 
its own monument, and the magic of its writings keeps 
alive the reverence for its memory in the hearts of men. If 
we do not render justice to living merit, we only pay honours 
to ourselves in the posthumous respect that we offer to it. 
Neglected talent must turn to other countries, to those who are 
not chai^eable with having overlooked its claims, and depend, 
for such rewards as it can receive in its lifetime, upon the 
justice of strangers. To return to the object of. this cc^mmu- 
nication. As our literary ranks are somewhat thin, and can- 
not be too soon filled with recruits, it is certainly our policy to 
lay claim to every author of any note or merit, to whom we 
can make out a fair title. There are several who by mistake 
have been considered as foreigners, and whose reputation, hi- 
therto counted a part of the literary property of other nations, we 
may with justice vindicate as our own. I will notice one distin- 
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guished name among these, of which Americans may well be 
proud. The Rev. James Beresford, author of the '^ Miseries 
of Human Life,'' a work, in the opinion of the writer of this 
article, one of the most original in its conception of any that 
has appeared for the last half century, is a native of South 
Carolina, where his family were long settled, and possessed 
immense estates. Mr. Beresford went, while yet a boy, to En- 
gland, where he has ever since resided ; but his elder brother, 
Mr. Richard Beresford, who was a member from Carolina of 
the convention that framed the constitution of the United 
States, and was also distinguished in his native state as an ac* 
complished scholar, remained in this country, and died but a 
few years back in Charleston. The Rev. James Beresford, in 
addition to the ^' Miseries of Human Life," published a trans* 
lation of Virgil in blank verse, which has been greatly admired 
for its fidelity, and beauty of language. The translation of 
the celebrated episode of Nysus and Euryalus, was particularly 
applauded by the reviews of the day, and was pronounced the 
best version that had ever appeared of that beautiful por- 
tion of the Eneid. The '^ Miseries of Human Life'' has, as 
every body knows, given rise to innumerable imitations ; but 
none of them have succeeded in rivalling the playful wit and 
admirable humour of their model. This multitude of copyists 
is, at least, a strong attestation to the originality of the work ; 
for there must ever be something strikingly peculiar, either in 
the thoughts or the manner of that author who has the good or 
bad fortune to attract them in any considerable number. I 
would suggest, that complete justice has never been done to 
that production, so unique in its conception, and so felicitous in 
its execution ; and that, like many other works of American 
genius^ it is yet to receive the full measure of its feme. Mr. 
Richard Beresford, brother of the preceding, put forth several 

Eublications in Charleston, some of which the writer of this 
as seen. One was a small collection of poems, entitled JVtigfce 
Canora^ which contains several pieces of merit. He also com- 
menced a periodical work called '^ The Vigil," on the plan of 
the Spectator, but did not proceed beyond ujl or seven num- 
bers. There is also in the Charleston Library, another work 
from his pen, entitled '' A Plea for Literature ;" but 1 am not 
acquainted with its merits. This gentleman .was not a little 
distin^iished for his eccentricities ; and united to considerable 
talents, a high sense of honour, bordering on the romantic, 
which along with a somewhat irritable temper, occattoned hia 
being involved in several duels, and acquired hun the diaract^ 
of a dangerous companion, ttMNi^ he was greatly r^peeted, 
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both in public and private, for his worth and acquirements. I 
have understood that the Rev. James Beresford has lately 
published a work that had long lain in MS. written by his fa- 
ther, but with its nature or merits I have not the fortune to be 
acquainted. It has been said that the father of these gentle- 
men was the person who introduced the rice culture into South 
Carolina. He planted it on the high lands, in which situa- 
tions it was long cultivated, until a Col. Wilkinson of that state 
transferred it to the swamps, where it is now produced with 
such success. Such are the particulars which 1 have been en- 
abled to collect of two writers, who, though of unequal merit, 
yet botti deserve a place in our literary anuals, and whose an- 
cestor spears to have conferred an equal benefit upon our 
country, b^ having introduced into it one of the most valuable 
of our agricultural staples. 

Lysis. 



THE RETURN Or AUTUMN. 

The smile of heaven again is shed 

On those who till the teeming soil ; 
The fear of sterile fields is fled. 

And plenty cheers the home of toil. 
Earth yields her annual gifts again. 

And every grateful heart reveres 
That earliest art whose equal reign 

Recalls the pure primaeval years. 

Though nature, far in eastern climes, 

Rich plains and blooming valleys shows, 
Yet freedom^s hand, in coming times, 

Shall dress a fairer spot than those : 
For well has time's dark record shown 

That man, enslaved, and taught to bow 
Before a tyrant's gorgeous throne. 

Can never venerate the plough. 

But here shall art with ploughmen talk. 

And science wear the wheaten crown, 
And here the undying genius walk 

Of him who drew the lightning down : 
And here shall nature's wealth o'erspread 

The earth, as erst in nature's mom, 
White flocks in fragrant pastures fed. 

And grassy meads, and golden corn. C. 
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LBTTEE rROM AN ARTIST IN ITALY. 

[We insert with great plea9are,and with many thanks to the contribu- 
tor, the following veiy interesting Letter from a Gentleman who has re- 
sided in Italy during the greater part of the last half-century.] 

Florence^ Bth April, 1825. 
Mf Dear Sir, 

I HAVE to ackaowledge the receipt of your kind favours of 
the 10th of July, and loSi of December of last year ; the latter, 
along with the several accompanying papers, brought by Mr. 
Weir, a very amiable young man, who, from what little 1 have 
seen, promises, I think, to make a figure some day in the art* 
I thank you, particularly, for Mr. Verplanck's Discourse, wluck 
I read with much pleasure, and know of no amateur who could 
compose so sensible and elegant a one on the subject. Were 
there a number of such in every country, it would go a great 
way to promote and elevate the arts. I should have been glad 
to have nad a catalogue of your exhibition, and hope you will fa- 
vour me with one of some other, marking the works that pos- 
sessed most merit. I oughtto have answered your letter of the 
10th of July by the same vessel, but as she went to another port 
to load, there were but a few days for that purpose, and they 
were lost in waiting for a letter from Benvenuti, who wished 
to write to the Academy ; but being so much taken up with 
his work for the Pitti palace, he put it off from day to day, until 
it was too late. Artists in general, you know, are but negligent 
correspondents. The diploma for Trentanove (not Thor- 
waldsen, as you say in your last,) was forwarded to him by a 
Genoese artist, a friend of his, who was then on his return to 
Rome. I am glad to hear that things have taken so favourable 
a turn for the academy, and that your collection of casts has 
been so much increased, and hope the young students will 
profit by it, for it appears to me, that like the English, they 
get to painting too soon^ before they are founded in drawing ; 
and it is difficult to go back to it afterwards. The opposite ex- 
treme is run into in Italy, where they draw too much, and paint 
too little. But the greatest misfortune of all, in my opinion, 
is, that the practice of every young man putting himself under 
some master is entirely abolished, in consequence of which, 
the young student is in the same state with those in the in- 
fancy of the art, where every thing was to be discovered by 
the sagacity of the individual ; and the best part of life is spent 
in discovering and acquiring the practical part of execution 
which a few lessons from a master of eminence, and seeing 
Tiimjmint, would soon overcome. Add to this, that the stu- 
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deiit had an opportunity of seeing the whole progress of a great 
work from the banning to the end, and even of executing part of 
it under the direction of his master, who had, on his part, the ad*- 
vantage of shorteninghis labour by the assistance of his scholars* 
By this method, the student became a proficient in execution 
before the years of manhood, and when he afterwards became a 
master himself^ and had to paint his own inventions, the prac- 
tical part followed without difficulty or exertion. How difier- 
ent it is now, I believe every one will acknowledge, who has 
been left to his own direction in the art. For myself, I remem* 
her well how I was puzzled when I hegxa to paint, and after go- 
ing over a head two or three times, I was no farther advanced 
than at the b^iniiing. I had no idea of glazing or finishing with 
light touches or scumbling, and went on embroiling my self more 
and more with my body-colour, and the farther I went on the 
more it was muddled and heavy. — Of late years, the Academy 
in Italy, sensible of this incofivenience, have appointed a pro- 
fessor of painting, who has an apartment in the Academy, and is 
to instruct the students in the practice of painting ; but the con- 
sequence of this is, that all become the disciples of but one mas- 
ter, and consequently all paint in his manner, whereas in the 
good olden time every one chose a master according to his par^ 
ticular taste, and thus in every great city, a greater variefy of 
manners was produced. Besides this, in former times the stu- 
dents were constantly with their masters as inmates in their 
houses, and were employed in assisting them in their works ; but 
at present, all that is required, is, to look now and then at what 
they are doing, and giving them instructions in its progress, 
whilst he is carrying on his own work from banning to end in 
his private stud^, without, perhaps, their ever seeing it till it is 
finished, depriving thus both himself and them of the mutual ad- 
vantage which might be derived from a more intimate union. — 
Academies are certainly of use in procuring the materials of 
study, (especially out of Italy ;) but they have &isin convenience, 
that tiiey foster the idea that a young man may acquire the art 
at no expense, whereas by prolonging his studies to two or three 
times as much as would be required under a good master, they 
in fact cost more than by paying a sum to learn it, and the best 
part of life is spent before the artist is in a way of procuring a 
uvelihood. There is no example, I believe, of any ancient 
painter having acquired the. art without a master. 

I have to thank you for having procured me the acquaintance 
of Mr. Rogers, who, after staying here some time, went on to 
Rome, and as I have not seen him since, I suppose he took an- 
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other rout^ on bis returo* He is a geutleBiaiily weH-iofonaed 
young inaD* 

Tbd som you mention of ^40,000 for the equestrian statue of 
Washington (\( colossal) appears too small, for here the casting 
merely woula cost that sum. 

Florence^ 2th Aprils lS2d. 

» * ♦ As I have here the advantage of a spacious apartment, 
1 mean to attempt something, on a scale, larger (at least as to 
composition) than any thing I have hitherto executed, and shall 
probably afterwards confine myself to sn&all wofks, as 1 cannot 
expect, at my age, to be much longer able to go througjh the fa* 
tigue of longer ones* My exertions have of late been much 
interrupted by indispooition, which, though not serious, has re- 
tarded my progress considerably. As this climate is too se- 
vere during a great part of the year for my age and constitu- 
tion, I mean to return to Rome in a year or two, where I shall 
have little occasion for those local conveniences I enjoy here^ 
and which are there more difficult to be got, from the immense 
concourse of artists that renders good and commodious paint- 
ing-rooms scarce and of comparatively high rents* Here the 
artists live much more secluded from each other, than at Rome, 
and seem actuated by a little mean Jealousy, which prevents 
that sociability and communication of ideas serving to unbend 
the mind of an artist, whilst they improve it. Finding &ere- 
fore so little of this kind of society, and mixed companies, 
where nothing interests rae, rather a fatisue than relaxation, 1 
live very retired, and amuse myself chiefly by paintnig duriiq( 
the daj(, and reading at night. We have, however, seme Bri- 
tish families, whom I visit occasionally. Haviiiig so little ac- 
quaintance with the artists, I know bnt little of their works. 
6envenuti is decidedly the first for composition and drawing, 
but of late, he seems to have paid less attention to colouring than 
formerly, and having be^n for several years occupied on a 
work in fresco, in the ritti palace, (containing the life of Her**^ 
cules,) this mode of painting, thou&h it is of great service ui 
Ijiving a facility and quickness ofexecution, is, I think> detri- 
mental to colouring, as it is there less necessary, than in c^l, 
&6u§h there are exaonples of some who have coloured equally 
well m fresco, as in oil, particularly Guercino and Pietro da 
Cortona, the first of whom I look upon as the greatest fresco 
painter, for effect and colour, that ever livedi^Benvienttti is 
paid 10,000 Florentine crowns for this work, which is some- 
thing more than as many dollars. 
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Fair insect ! that with thread-like legs spread out, 
Aad blood-extracting bill, and filmv wing, 

Dost murmur, as thou slowlj sail^at about. 
In pitiless ears full manj a plaintive thing, 

And tell^st how little our large veins should bl^ed 

Would we but yield them freely to thy need ; 

Unwillingly, I own, and what is worse. 

Full angrily men list to thy complaint ; 
Thou gejbt^st many a brush, and many a curse, 

For saying thou art gaunt, and starved j and ftint ^ 
Even the old beggar, while be asks for food, 
Would kill thee, hapless stranger, if he could* 

I call thee stranger, for the town, I ween, 
Has not the honour of so proud a birth ; 

Thou com^st from J ^raey meadows, broad and green, 
The offspring of the gods, though born on eaiH^h : 

For Titan was thy sire ; and fair was she, 

The oceaa-nympb that nursed thy infancy^ 

Beneath the rushes was thy cradle swung. 
And when at lenjgth thy spotted wings grew strong, 

Abroad to gentle airs their folds were flung. 
Rose in the sky, and bore thee soft along \ 

The south wind breathed, to waft thee on thy way? 

And danced and shone beneath the billowy bay* 

And calm, afar, the city^s spires arose. 

Thence did^st thou hear the distant hum of men, 

And, as its grateful odours met thy nose. 
Didst seem to smell thy native marsh again : 

" And we will see the world !" in transport cried 

The tuneful crew of brethren by thy side. 

At length thy pinions fluttered in Broadway,— 
Ah, there were fairy steps, and white necks kissed 

By wanton airs, and eyes whose killing ray 

Shone through the snowy v^ils like stars through mst ! 

And fresh ajs morn, on many a cheek and chin, 

Qlpomed the bright blood through the transparent skin. 

Ob, these were sights to touch an anchorite ! 
What ! — do I hear thy slender voice complain ? 
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Thoa wailest, ^en I talk of beaaty]s ii^t, 

As if it brought the memory of pain: 
Thou art a wayward being — ^well— come near, 
And pour thy iale of sorrow in my ear. 

What 89j'st thou ! — slanderer ! ^^ rouee makes thee sick, 
And China bloom at best is sorry food — 

And Rowland's Kalydor, if laid on thick, 
Poisons the thirsty wretch that bores for blood ?'^ 

Go ! 'twas a just reward that met thy crime — 

But shun the sacril^e another time. 

That bloom was made to look at, not to touch. 
To worship, not approach, that radiant white ; 

And well might sudden vengeance light on such 
As dared, like thee, most impiously, to bite. 

Thou shouldst have gazed at distance, and admired, 

Murmured thy adoration, and retired. 

Thou'rt welcome to the town : but why come here 
To bleed a brother poet, gaunt like thee ? 

Alas ! the little blood 1 have is dear. 
And thin will be the banquet drawn from me. 

Look round — ^the pale-eyed sisters, in my cell, 

Thy old acquaintance, song and famine, dwell. 

Try some plump alderman — and suck the blood 
Enriched wiui generous wine and costly meat ; 

In well-filled skins, soft as thy native mud, 
Fix thy light pump, and raise thy freckled feet. 

Go to the men for whom, in ocean's halls. 

The oyster breeds ^nd the green turtle sprawls. 

There corks are drawn, and the red vintage flow^, 
To fill the swelling veins for thee ; and now 

The ruddy cheek, and now the ruddier nose 
Shall tempt thee, as thou flittest round the brow ; 

And when the hour of sleep its quiet brings, 

Jfo angry hand shall rise to brush tiiy wings. 



LETTER FROM CHARLES WATTS TO WILLIAM 8AKPSON. 

{We insert, at the request of several distinguished members of the 
New-York Bar, the following letters oii a subject of great public inter- 
est and coosequence. We do this with the greater readiness, because 
nfi Ceel confident, from our knowledge of the talent and penonal ez^ 
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perienee of the writer, that he has it in his poirer to aid materially In 
the discussion of an important question, to which already many pages 
of this Journal have been cheerfully devoted. Vide Mos. I, IV, X. of 
the Atlantic Magazine.] 

Lettkk I. 

SiR-^It gives me pleasure to gratify your wish fiiat I would 
institute some general comparison between the civil law as ad- 
ministered in Louisiana, and the system of jurisprudence exist- 
ing in the state of New- York. There is, perhaps, some tnitb 
in your observation, that being theoretically and practically 
versed in both systems, affords the means of forming a more 
competent judgment of their relative advantages, than could be 
done by a person not similarly situated with respect to them. 
The object is to embody in writing, the substance of the con- 
versations we have had together. To give information to others, 
or aid to improve the science I profess^ is a duty which, by 
me, will always willingly be rendered. Educated in the school 
of a black-letter lawyer, my early prejudices were enlisted in 
iavoiir of the complicated but nicely adapted proportions, as I 
then thought them, of the common-law system of real property. 
Its intricacy had charms for ingenuity, and having once con- 
quered the difficulty, and believing that law was a matter far be- 
yond the comprehension of the multitude, I entertained the 
opinion, that it was only men who had not industry or ability to 
master their profession, who could complain of its intricacies. 
With these impressions, my removal to Louisiana compelled 
me to study and practise the civil law as there administered — 
and my own judgment and that of every member of the Louisiana 
bar conversant in both systems, gives the most decided and 
warm preference of superiority to the civil law as there prac- 
tised over the common law as it exists in the Atlantic States, on 
this and most of the important points of their discr^ancy. 
Nor is this preference confined to the profession, but is general 
with the American population, with the exception of that 
branch of law^hich regulates the marital rights of property^ 
some parts of which are considered as too anticommercial. 

To treat the subject with some method, we will consider 
first, the difference in the law of real property. The law of 
real estate does not constitute a distinct and anomalous code, 
but is neariy identified with that of personal property. The 
principal differences consist in a more formal mode of transfer, 
and a longer period of prescription. Every one owns by allo- 
dial title, without distinction of citizen or alien. — They descend 
in the same manner — ^are equally Uable for debts in the hands 
of the beir^ escheat only for a defect of heirs. The niode of 
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tranafer is peifectly timple, and conveys an ab8<rfutee8tflfte with- 
out words of inheritance^ UQiess otherwise limited. The doc- 
trine of usufruct exists, viz. the right of use without the right 
of property, very similar to what is now the condition of life es- 
tates at common law, and also the doctrine of services much 
more perfect and complete. — Perpetuities beyond a life estate 
in on^, and an absolute estate in another person in existence, 
are prohibited and annulled, under the name of substitutitMis of 
heirs. In truth, I am at a loss to characterize the law of real 
property, otherwise than by describing it to be as simple and 
plain as the nature of the subject can possibly admit it to be. 
The whole of this branch of the law, and it is u>und ainply suf- 
ficient for every purpose, is contained in exactly twenty -five 
pages ef octavo print. There cannot be a greater contrast 
than is exhibited in the simplicity, unity, precision and clear- 
ness of the law of real property, compared with the intricacy, 
complexity, uncertainty and indistinctness with regard to it 
which exists here. I cannot conceive that any mind, however 
perverse, can withstand the conviction which arises from fami- 
liarity with both. Upon a review, it is really suiprisii^ that 
the maxims and rules of feuds, so compUcated, and calling in 
so many obsolete principles and fictions, should constitute die 
basis ojftbe law of so important a brandi of property, when 
those mitxims and rules are so wholly at variance with the spirit 
of the government and of the people, and so Uttle understood 
by the majority of the lawyers themselves. 

With regard to the rights of persons, the law of Louisiana is 
more full and complete than Uie common law, legislating oo the 
subject of domicil, protecting the rights of absent persons hav- 
ing property within the state, providing specially for the case 
of separation from bed and board, for Uie rights of insane per- 
sons and corporations — on the relation of husband and wife, 
.master and servant, father and child, guardian and minor, the 
law contains ail that the common law lays down, and mdch 
IQore. It legitimates children bom before inarriage, if the 
father and mother formally acknowledge them. H reco:pises 
the relation of the natural child acknowledged by his fatiher as 
proving his filiation, and imposes the reciprocal duty of support 
in cases of necessity. It gives the parents certain ri^ts of usu- 
fruct pr property in the revenue or use of their children's es- 
tates till msyority. It imposes the mutual obligation of support 
durii^life. The property and persons of mincnrs are watched 
over with sedulous vigilance. The nearest relations are made 
responsible in damages, if they do not provoke the appointment 
oftalors, and are themselves compelled to become 86, unless 
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excugedlbr sufficient reasons, or excluded for incapftcity* The 
li^tsofwives, widows and orphans were heretofore guarded 
with a vigilance.whicfa interferied with the transfer of propertj, 
but the law has been lately modified and rendered more suita* 
ble to the commercial and changeful habits of the people^ 
. In no part of the two systems is there a more striking differ^ 
ence, than in the leading doctrines of contracts and obligations* 
The principles of good faith are made by law the basis of eve^ 
XJ contract* This maxim is perpetually recurring in the books 
of civiUans, and is best exemplified in the contracts of sale* There 
is in every sale a warranty of title and quality, unless it be spe* 
cially excluded, or the vices and defects are declared, and the 
buyier takes knowing them. Thus, in the sale of a horse, he is 
warranted sound, unless it be declared that the seller does not 
warrant, and even then he is liable, if he knew defects and did 
not declare them. The proof is of course on the buyer. So if 
in a quantity of cotton, the exterior surface be of a superior 
quality to the residue interior, die vendor would be compelled 
to refund the difference of value, though there was no proof of 
fraud or knowledge in him. The same rules prevail in the sale 
of real estate. The vendor is supposed to know and to declarer 
defects of title, and even if he does not know, unless warranty 
be excluded, is bound to refiind. 

If he had knowledge, and did not declare it, he is punished; 
in damages for his. fraud. In connexion with this rule, it may 
be mentioned, that every purchaser' in good faith, viz. believ* 
ing that the seller is the real owners and who take^ by a title 
translative of the propertv, viz. under a deed, will, donation^ 
&c. made in due form of law, is entitled to the value of useful, 
improvements against the real owner, in case of eviction. This 
rule proceeds upon the principle that every owner is bound to 
know his own property, and to keep his eye on it ; and that it 
is fraud or negligence in him to permit honest purchasers to' 
improve on it, and also on the equitable rule that he must not 
enrich himself at the expense of others, and that h^ is benefited^ 
to the value of useful improvements. 

The advantage of constituting the principles of good faith the 
implied and actual basis of every contract, cannot be sufficiently 
estimated, where the rule does not prevail. That it is no mat- 
ter how the rule is fixed, so that it be fixed, is a false and dan* 
gerous maxim ; for the knowledge how the rule is settled, never 
becomes universal, and many individuals must buy their expe«> 
rience. Honest and wise men are eternally entrapped by pre* 
suming and acting as if the rules of equity, justice and cOlkve- 
nience were the rules of law. Even in the minds of those who 
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know that the rule of law is fixed contrary to justice, there is a 
perpetual and awkward recurrence of their conflict, as if some 
impediment youknew of and were ohligod to step over, were 
placed in the passage-way of yoiir house. If die rule is squared 
by justice, men will conform to it naturally in their actions* 
These rules of the civil law with regard to warranty, are guard- 
ded by modifications, exceptions, and short periods of prescrip- 
tion, without which it is obvious they would open a sluice of 
endless litigation* My limits will not permit a detail of these. 
Suffice it to say, that so modified and guarded, they are found in 
practice of excellent use in repressing bad fiiithand the contri- 
vances of fraud, in protecting the unwary against the deceitfiil 
and cunning. The rule is, caveat vendor. There is not that 
stimulus to fraud, which arises from throwing the burthen of 
caution on a purchaser, who does not and cannot be supposed to 
know the qualities or title of a thing which he never bad in pos- 
session ; nor is the sense of justice shocked by permitting a de- 
ceitful vendor to retain the full price for an article of inferior 
value. The great body of the law of contracts, with the excep- 
tion above mentioned, is nearly the same in one law as the 
other. There mi^t be mentioned many differences, but most 
of them are transferred into chancery law, and an enumeration 
would require too much detail. 

The marital rights with regard to property, are very peculiar. 
They may be governed in almost any manner by mamage con- 
tract, but aside from that, the husband acquires no estate in 
property of his wife, not she in his, but each is entitled to a sup- 
port out of the estate of the other if in need of it. The rule of 
a literal commercial partnership prevails between them on the 
dissolution of the marriage — ^the survivor and the heirs of the 
deceased, respectively take out what each put into the partner- 
ship, and the increase and acquisitions are equally divided. 
The wife is a creditor privileged over every other, to the 
amount of the fortune brought in marriage, in case of insolvency 
of the husband during life or deficiency of his estate. These 
rules proceed upon the principle that the wife always remains 
owner of her estate, and has equally by her economy and do- 
mestic mane^ement, the means of accumulating the property, 
with her husband. They are obnoxious to many of the Ameri- 
can population, but in my opinion contain in them great reason. 
There is no greater state ot misery on earth, than for a woman 
brought up in ease and comfort, by the fault or folly of her hus- 
band, brought to want and indigence with a helpless family on 
her hands. It is supposed to diminish commerce by affecting 
credit ; be it so. Commercial speculation has been nursed into 
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gambling by prostxating the feelings and liberties of niaiikind to 
credit, and it matters not how soon the reason is restored, nor 
b^ what means. Will any man deny that to strip the mother 
and her family of the means of support from the revenue of her 
own estate, by selling the husband^s estate by the curtesy, or 
execution for the payment of his debts, is not a piec^ of mercan- 
tile cupidity and cruelty ? The title to the property is in her, 
it has undei^one no change of identity, and yet this is law, and 
has been and can be done in a country, where respect and esteem 
for women is constantly mouthed. 

. The doctrine of successions contains the peculiarity, that the 
parent must leave two thirds of his property to his children in 
equal portions, vesting in him the power to disinherit, in case of 
marriage under age without consent, disobedience, &c. The 
roles of descent are generally the same as in the distribution of 
personal estates here. The whole blood take a double portion 
in their brother's or sister's estates. 

The whole estate, real and personal, passes directly into the 
hands of the heir; but the creditors of the ancestor, or of the 
heir, can require that the estates be kept separate, and security 
be given to pay debts. The heir becomes bound to pay all the 
debts, if he does not accept the succession with benefit of inven- 
tonr. 

Vacant estates, viz. where there are no heirs on the spot^ or 
th^refiise to accept, are administered as here. 

There are many particular and very equitable rules as to par- 
titions ; and collation is one of them. — There are a varie^ of 
forms of making wilb ; and the wife is capable of making her 
will in favour of her husband, or any other mdividual ; but most 
of these mles arenow more or less adopted as chancery law. 
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The Memoirs of Samuel Pepys, Secretary to the Admiralty 
in the re^s of Charles IL and James II. comprising hi» di&ry 
from 1659 to 1669, with a selection from his private correspon- 
dence, have been lately published in London, in two volumes 
quarto. Pepys was a courtier of those times, had been educa- 
ted at an English university, and was the friend of the celebrated 
Evelyn. He kept, in a kind of short-hand, a regular diary of 
ten years of his official Ufe, written in a singularly careless 
style, without any view to publication, full of gossip, and 
petty anecdote, and extremely voluminous. The original 

Vol. I. 52 
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niailuBcript has now been deciphered for publication, and 
abridged by the onuBsion of a multitude of trifling detaiku 
The work contains a variety of very curious and amusing par- 
ticulars relating to the manners and opinions of the age, and ^ 
private character of the great men of that time. 

A translation has appeared in EnglaiMl, of Milton's Trtatiae 
on ilu Christian Doctrine j compiled from the Holy Scrifiurt^' 
tthne. The wojrk is divided into two Books, the nrst entitled, 
i^fthe knowledge of God^ and the second, of the eervict of Goi^ 
embracing all the principal parts of Christian &ithand duty. It 
appears from this Treatise, that Milton denied the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and that his belief on this subject, was a sort of 
Arianism. He considers, at length, the texts of Scripture rdar 
tii^ to this question, and rejects that of the three witnesses as 
suppositious. On ^e subject of the Sabbath he contends, tint 
the Jewish law of the Sabbath having been abrogated, no par- 
ticular day of worship has been appointed by divine command- 
ment in its place. He advances the same doctrine respecting 
divorce mamtained in his other works, and justifies the custom 
of polygamy by the practice of the patriarchs, and the authori- 
ty of the Old Testament, while he denies that it is prohibited 
by the gospel. The following passage is from the pre&ce of 
Mr. Sumner, the translator. 

** Bit [Milton's] otbetr writings are generally loaded wifb ornament 
and illustration, bordering on the poetical rather than the argumentative 
fllylei and such is the vehomence with which he pours out bis epyrohrioas 
^ithets against bis antagonists, that he seems to exhaust the powers of 
language in the bitterness ai his invective. The contrast which this vo* 
lunie presents is singular, and if, as is probable, it was composed during 
bis decliniog j^ears, it affords a pleasing picture of a mind softened by the 
inflwrnee of religious principle, and hicomiug gradoaUy morte tolerant 
of the supposed errors of others, as the period drew near when he must 
answer for his own before an unerring tribunal." 

The works of Mrs. Barbauld, comprising her posthumous 
writings, and selections from her correspondence, accompanied 
with a brief but interesting biographical notice of the author, by 
Lucy Aikin, have been published in London. 

Somebody in Great Britain, has written a Novel entitled 
Brother Jonathan I a New England T&le^ which filk three vo- 
himes octaTo. The British journalists, excellent judges of 
course, say that he has succeeded in presenting an accurate pk- 
tare of American manners. If any opinion of the work is to be 
formed from the extracts tiiey give, it is a coarse and extrava- 
gant caricature. 

Another writer has amused himself by making a collection of 
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tfa^ Ikirg Legends^and Traditions of the SoU$h0ftlr$lund^ which 
he has embodied in a pleasant volume of stories, told with true 
Iridi figkiicy ^ad humour. 

The Historical and Literary Tour of a foreigner in England^ 
which has lately appeared, is said to be written by the Count 
de Soligny. The first volume of the work relates principal^ 
to London and its inhabitants, and contains a critical review of 
the present state of the arts, the drama, and the learned profes- 
sions, in England. The first half of the second volume is taken 
up with a history of English literature, and a discussion of the 
merits of its poets — more particularly those of the present da^. 
The latter half is a narrative of the author's journey to Scot- 
land ; and includes the details of several ponversaiions with Sir 
Walter Scott, which are preserved in' their dramatic form. The 
author manifests an unusual decree of acqueJntance with English 
literature, and in the course of his observations upon it, draws 
many ingenious and striking illustrations from that of France, i 

A Poem has appeared from the pen of Mr. Southey, entitled 
a Tale of Paraguay*, It is founded on an historical narrative 
which he met with in the iMtin of the Jesuit Dobrizhofler, du- 
ring his researches into the history of Brazil. It is written in the 
^Spenserian stanza. 
• M-r. Sotheby has published a volume of Miscellaneous Poems. 

Dr. Channing's Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed 
Religion^ delivered before the University in Cambridge, at 
the Dudleian Lecture, has been republished in England. An 
article in the last No. of Blackwood's Magazine;, speaks of itip 
terra? of it high praise. 

The following is a list of the Newspapers now published in 
India— .4* Calcutta.— The John Bull, (daily); The Bengal 
Hurkaru (daily); the Scotsman in the East (daily;) the Go- 
vernment Gazette (Mondays and Thursdays); the India Gazette 
(Mondays and .Thursdays); and the Bengal Weekly Messenger 
(Sundays). The native papers are the . Miratool-Akhbar ; the^ 
J ami Jehan Numa; Sungbaud Cow muddy; and the Sununo-' 
char Chundrica (weekly). At Madras. — The Madras Courier 
(Tuesdays) ; the Madras Government Gazette (Thursdays); and 
the Madras Gazette (Saturdays). There are no native paperS;. 
At Bombay. — The Bombay Courier (Saturdays); the Bombay 
Gazette (Wednesdays) ; and the Weekly Gleaner (Sundays)* 
The only native paper is the Summochar na Cbandrica (week? 
ly)# At Ceylon. — The Ceylon Gazette (weekly). At Ptnang. — 
The Penang Gazette (weekly). At Singapore. — The Singapore 
Chronicle (weekly). — Those papers which are published Week- 
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ly, and h^lf-weekly, circulate suppleaientary sheets during the 
week. , 

A Memoir of the Life and Labours of Robert Fulton, bjr M. de 

Mootg6rv, has appeared at Paris. 

Mr. Livingstones Report on the project of a Penal Code, for 
the state of Louisiana, has been published at Paris, in the 
French language. 

I'be Fables of M. Kriloff, the Russian poet, have been 
translated into French and» Italian. The mode in which this 
work has been executed is singular, and does not show any very 
profound acouaintance with Russian literature among the sa- 
vans of the French capital. The fables were in the first place 
translated literally, by Count Orloff, a Russian nobleman, under 
whose auspices the work is published, into French prose. They 
were then distributed among the French and Italian poets, to 
be put into verse, with leave to use such freedoms with tiie 
text as were necessary to give a spirited and easy version. 
Fifty-eight French authors, of whom ten were ladies, and thirty- 
one Italians, were engaged in the versification of these fables. 

A society has been formed in Norway, for the purpose of in- 
troducing the system of mutual instruction into that country, 
on the model of those societies which have been attended 
with such success in Sweden and Denmark. 

Mr. Thoinas Roscoe, author of the translation of the 
Italian novelists, has in the press • a work in a series of six vo- 
lumes, crown 8vo. with plates, entitled The German Novelists, 
— ^selected from authors of the earliest period of German litera- 
ture, down to those of the present time ; accompanied with 
biographical and critical notices, andean historical view of the 
traditionary and romantic literature of Germany. 

The life of the Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan, by Thomas Moore, 
is just ready for publication. 

The Rev. George Croly, author of Catiline and other 
well known poetical works, has been exercising his powers of 
.indention and imagination in another department, and has now 
in the press, — The Providence of God in the latter days — ^the 
Prophecies of the Rise and Dominion of Popery — the Inquisi- 
tion — the French Revolution— the Distribution of the Scrip- 
tures through all Nations — the Fall of Popery in the midst of a 
great general Convulsion of Empires — the Conversion of all 
Nations to Christianity— the Millenium— being a new interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse. 

Mr. Bowring is preparing for the press " The Gipsy, a Ro- 
mance, from the German of Laun." 

A Dictionary pf the Gaelic Language, with explanations of 
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the Gaelic Vocabulary in English and Latin, compiled by the 
direction of the Highland Society of Scotland, is in the press, 
and will beispeedily published at Edinbur^. 

Mrs. Hemans is about to publish a vplume, entitled, ^'The 
Forest Sanctuary ; with Lays of many Lands, and o&er Pieces.?' 
The principal poem, the Forest Sanctuary, is said to be the tale 
of a Sp^^niard, who takes refuge in the. wilds of America from 
the religious persecutions of his own country, in the 16th cen- 
tury. 

A gentleman in this city is preparing for the press a transla* 
tion of the recovered work of Cicero on civil government. 



Intelligence respecting the Fine Arts, Antiquitiesy ire. 

The first No. of a work entitled Engraved Specimens of the 
Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, has been published in 
England. It is said to contain drawmgs of many curious and 
interesting remains of Gothic architecture, which are now in a 
state of decay, and will be soon beyond the reach of the copyist. 

There have lately been discovered in the excavations cariy- 
ing on at Pompeii, two paintings in Fresco, remarkable for Ihe 
correctness of the design and the beauty of the colouring. They 
represent Briseis, carried ojQT by Achilles, and the marriage of 
Thetis and Peleus. These two pictures, which yet remain in 
their places, are thought the most beautiful, among those which 
have come down from antiquity. 

M. Anton Rothmiiller, principal of the gallery of paintings 
belonging to Prince Esterhazy at Vienna, has discovered a new 
process for the colouring of copperplates and Uthographic en- 
gravings with oil, to which he has given the long name of Ela- 
eocalcography. The eflFect of his invention is to give to the 
prints the appearance of having been carefully, executed by a 
painter in oil colours. 

Nos. I and II of ^^ Legal Illustrations,^' drawn and etched by 
T. Lane, have been published in London. They seem princi* 
pally intended for the benefit of gentlemen of the bar. Among 
the figures is represented a Isftly with her dress torn in conse- 
quence of a waltzer treading on her train ; and the law defini- 
tion is, " rent in arrear^"^ while her countenance expresses 
" distress infnite*'^^ A gentleman ringing the bell is " tolling an 
entry.^^ The clock at near three o'clock is " notice to quitp^ 
the servant stirring the fire is '' a call to the bar ;" a nursery 
maid with children is "ciwios iretjwm" and the company reti- 
ring is " the general issued 
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Two ttatacB of Greek workmaoBhip, and worthy of ttie bett 
age of the arts, were found by some workmen employed, in tte 
month of May last, in making a new road without the walb of 
Syracuse* The statues are of Parian marble, habited in the 
toga and pallium, and of one piece. The heads, feelandhands 
are wanting. 

Leslie is at present engaged upon a picture for Lord NorA- 
wick. The subject is. Sir Roger de Corerly meeting witfi the 
Gipsies. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

jlrts, Science^ and Philosophy. 

Flint's System of Surveying, with additions, by George Gtllet, Esq. 
Sur?eyor General of the State of Conn. O. D. Cooke if Co Hartford. 

The Mathematical Diary ; containing new researches and unpr9?e- 
ments in the Mathematics ; with Collections of Questions, proposed and 
resalved by ingenious correspondents. In Qnarterly Numbers. Con- 
darted by R. Adrain, L. L. D. F. A P. S. F. A. A. 9. £&c an4 Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Colambia Collc^, 
New- York. No. 4. James Ryan, New- York. 

A Grammar of Astronomy, with Problems on the Globes ; lo which are 
added a Glossarv of Terms, and Questions for Explanation ; designed 
for the use of Schools and Academies. By J. Fowle. New-York^ Gmy 

Transaetions of the American Philosophical Sodety, held at Philadel- 
phia, for promoting useful knowledge* Vol. 2. NewSeriea^ Philadalpfcia.. 
The Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. No. IS. 

Agriculture* 

Original Communications, made to the Agncultural Society of .Sontb 
Carolina ; and Extracts from select Authors on Agriculture. Published 
by order of the Society. Charleston, S. C. 

Biography. 

Memoir of Catharine Brown, a Christian Indian, of the Cherokee Na- 
tion. By Rufus Anderson, A. M. Assistant Secretary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. Second ed. 18mo. Crocker 4r Brtw^r^ 
Boston. 

Memoir of Simon Bolivar, Liberator of South America. D. Fan- 
tksMy New-Yoik. 

Education. 

Geographical Questions for the nse of Schools, adapted to the Maps in 
common use. £. 4r H, Clarke Middletown. 

Begouet's Arithmetic, one volume, 8va Translated by Noble Heaih. 

Plan of a Seminary for the Education of Instrueters of Youth. By 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, Principal of the American Asylum for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb. Boston, Cummtngs, HiUiard Sf Co^ 

Gmmatica completa de la Lengua Inglesa, para uso de los Bspam>Ie$ ; 
con nu suplemento. For Stephen M'L. Staples, A. M. FiladeHia, H. 
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C CkareySf L Lea ; Neuva York, E, Bl%$i %c E. WkiUj Berardif M<mdonj 
y G. 4* C. CarviU; Boston,. jR. P. 1^ C WUUams^y MvLnrop^ Fmnfii^ 

Adam^s Latin Grammar, with some Improvements, and the following. 
Additions: Rules for the right Pronunciation of the Latin Language ; A 
Metrical Key to the Odes of Horace ; A List of Latin Authors, arranged 
according to the difibrent Ages of Roman Literature ; Tables showing uie 
value of the different Coins, Weights, and Measures, used among the Ro- 
mans. By Beii^amin A. Gould,. Master of the Public Latin School \t 
Boston. 12mo. 'Bostowy Cumminga^ HUliard ^ Co, 

The Institutes of English Grammar, methodically arranged ; with ex* 
amples for Parsing, (Questions for Examination, False Syntax for Cor- 
rection, Exercises, &&c. to which are added, four Appendices. Designed 
for the Use of Schools, Academies, and Private Learners. By (^uld 
Brown. Baltimore, 5. iS. Ww>d Ic Co. 

Comly's Grammar, considerably enlarged and improved, Fourteenth 
edition. Philadelphia, Kimber ic ISharpless. 

Law* 

Strictam upon the Constitutional Powers of the Congress and Courts 
of tin United States over the Execution Laws of the several States, la 
their application to tlie Federal Courts. By a Citizen of Ohio, 8vo. 
Cincinnati, Morgan, Lodge 4r Fisher. 

The Maryland Justice; containing approved forms for the use of Jus- 
tioesoftbe Peace of the State of Maryland; with a compilation of the 
Aelsof the General Assembly relating to their Office and Jurisdiction, 
and to the OAce and Duties of Constable. Compiled by Ebenezer H. 
Cummings, Esq. Cvuiking Sf Jeivett, Baltimore. 

Espinasse's iMisi Prius Reports, volume 6th. Edward B* Gould, 

Merivale's Chancery Reports, 3 volumes, 8vo. Oliver Hcdstead^ 

Miscellaneous. 

An Address in Commemoration of the Battle at Fryeburgh, d^ivered 
May Ifttb, 182$. By Charles S. Davies, 8vo. James Mams^ Jr. JPort- 
landt Me. 

Worcester Magasiiie and Historical Journal, No. 1, vcSume 1. June, 
1825. 

First Annual Report of the Albany Institute. Presented July 1^ 182&. 

Reoia^» on Uie Disorders of Literary Men^ ot an Inqairy into the 
Means of Preventing the Evils usually incident to Sedentary and Stu- 
dious Habits. CummingSf HUliard 4r Co. Boston. 

Examination of the Controversy between Georgia and the Creeks. 
First published in the New-York Review, August, 1825. Clayton if Van 
Borden. 

The Laughing Philosopher, or Fun, Humour and Wit, being a OQUec* 
tion of choice anecdotes, many of which never before in print. Original 
in or about the ** Literary Emporium !^ Boston. '* Laugh when yon 
can my Boys." 

Annual Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants, Bul- 
bous Flower Roots, Green-House Plauts, kc. kc. Cultivated at the 
Linnean Botanic Garden, William Prince, Proprietor, C. M. of the 
Linnean Society of Paris, and of the Horticultural Society of London, 
l&c. ke. Flushing, Long-Island, near New-York. To which b added a 
short treatise on their Cultivation, kc. Twenty-third edition, 12mo. 
T. 4r J» Sttords. 
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The Orphans, aa American Tale. One Tolume, Umo. Addressed to 
tbe Young. CoUin$ ^ HafiiM^, BKs9 Sf WhiU^ and Uktra. 

Surgery and Medicine* 

Txphiis Sjrnoopalis, Sinking Typhus, or the Spotted-Fever of New' 
England, as it appeared in the Epidemic of 1829, in Middletown, Con • 
necticut. Bj Thomas Miner, M. D. Middletown, Conn. Prttiietf yW- 
th€ Author, 

Theology. 

Familiar Sermons. By Asa Rand, Editor of the C hristian Mirror, and 
lately Pastor of the Church in Gorharo, Me. Portland. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and its Wonders, also concerning Hell, 
being a Translation of Emmanuel Swedenbourg. CummingSy iSUiard 
4f Co, Boston. 

An Address, delivered at the Commencement of the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
held in Christ Church, New- York, on the Twenty-Ninth Day of July, 
1825. By James Kemp, D. D. Bishop of the ProtesUnt Epbcopal 
Church in Maryland. Published at the Request of the Trustees. 8vo. 
T. 4* J- SwordM. 

Canons for the Government of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America ; being the substance of various canons adopt- 
ed in General Convention of said Church, held in the years of our Lord 
1789, 1792, 1795, 1799, 1800 and 1801 ; and set forth with alterations and 
additions, in General Convention, A. D. 1803. Together with the Ca- 
nons passed in General Conventions in the years of our Lord 1811, 1814, 
1817, 1820, 1821 and 1823. To which are annexed, the Constitution of 
said Church, and the course of Ecclesiastical Studies established by the 
House of Bishops, in the General Convention of 1814. T. 4r /. SwordM* 

Remarks on the Distinguishing Doctrine of Modern Universalism, 
which teaches that there is no Hell ! and no Punishment for the Wicked 
after Death ! ! By Adam Empie, A. M. Rector of St. James Church, 
Wilmington, North Carolina. " A little learning is a dangerous thing," 
^ Drink deep or taste not." — Pope. " I am set for the defence of the Gos- 
pel. Though we, or an Atigel from Heaven, preach any other €rospel, 
let him be accursed."—^/. PauL 8vo. T. Sf /. Sworde^ New- York. 

Works in Press. 

Starkie on Slander. One volume 8vo. G. Lamson. 

The 3ly8terious Picture. By Wrangham Fitz Ramble, Esq. One Vo- 
lume, 8vo. CdUins U Hannay. 

Thomas's Practice, from the last London Edition. With Notes. By 
David Hosack, M. D. 

The Looking Glass. One volume, 18mo. With Plates. Evert 
IhtjiekincL 

Button's Mathematics. 2 vols. 8vo. G, Long. 

Pariss's Pharmacaloeia. One volume, 8vo. From the last London 
edition. With Notes. By John B. Beck, M. D. G. Lon^. 

Le Notti Romane al Sepolcro de' Scipioni :-i^Ronian I^ights, or the 
Tomb of the Scipios. Two volumes duodecimo, with Engravings. JET. 
JBUsaSfE. If kite. 

Todd's Johnson's Dictionary. With Notes. By Pickering and othersi. 
Boston, R.P.SfC. WiUiam. 
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Art. XXXIV. — Lives of the Novelists. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 2 vols. Fhiladelphia. H. C. Carey & I. Lea, &c. 
1825. 

Several volumes of a publication, entitled Balantyne^s No- 
velist'^ s Library, have lately appeared at Edinbui^h, and Sir 
Walter Scott has been employed to furnish a bic^raphy of each 
of the authors whose works are included in that collection, and 
a critical analysis of their writings. The book before us 
contains all that Sir Walter has written for the volumes 
which have already come out ; and, although we cannot con- 
ceive why the reputed author of the Waverley novels should be, 
as some seem to suppose, the best possible compiler of the 
biographies of other novelists, any more than that a mathema- 
tical tailor should be the fittest man of his trade to make a coat 
for a professor of mathematics, yet we were prepared, from the 
first, to set no ordinary value on his criticisms. He who has 
written so much and so ably in the department of fictitious nar- 
rative, cannot but have reflected maturely upon its principles, 
and perused carefully the works of those who have distinguished 
themselves in this branch of literature. 

The first thing which strikes us on looking over these vo- 
lumes, is the entire absence of any thing like effort, pretension, 
or ambitious ornament in the style. If the meanii^ is only ex- 
pressed, the author's purpose is answered ; he does not seem 
to trouble himself in the least about the manner in which it is 
done. He writes like a quiet, sober, sensible sort of man, too 
rational to suffer himself to get in raptures about any thing, and 
too little of a coxcomb to affect a fervour that he does not feeU 
His negligence of manner does not, however, by any means sit 
ungracefully upon him, and it almost seems, while we are read- 
ing these volumes, as if we were admitted into the intimate and 
unreserved society of their celebrated author, and heard him 
expatiating carelessly, and at his ease, on the subject of those 
writings, with whose merits and whose faults he was alike so 
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familiar. We could wish, indeed, fliat he had staid to prane 
his style of a few of its Scotticisms, and that he had studied a 
juster precision in the use of language ; but we are quite will- 
ing to overlook his faults in these respects, if thej are to be ex- 
chan^ed onlj for the mawkish and unhappj drollerj to be 
found in the prefaces of some of the novels attributed to him, 
or for the stilted periods, and the almost mock-heroic swell of 
expression with which, in the narrative parts, the most com- 
mon and trivial circumstances are often announced. The ex- 
istence of the former of these qualities, few, we apprehend, 
will dispute ; and if any body should doubt that of the latter, 
after it has been so often imitated, he may easily satisfy him- 
self, by turning to the opening paragraphs of the Antiquary. 
If Sir Walter, in the work before us, having occasion to say 
that Fielding and Mrs. Radclifie were bom, sent to school, came 
of age, and were married, had used a style like this, readers 
would only have laughed at his book. The present work is 
free from all such affectation, and this merit is perhaps the 
more grateful to us, for being somewhat unexpected. It is not 
unlikely, that a principal reason of its careless, unlaboured air, 
may be, that it was written less with a view to his increase of 
the author^s reputation, to which its happiest execution could 
add nothing, than in fulfilment of a profitable engagement with 
the bookseller, who was desirous to recommend his publication 
to the world, by putting it under the auspices of a popular 
name. Accordingly, we and that the materials of those portions 
of the work which are merely biographical, are drawn from the 
most common and obvious sources, and thrown hastily toge- 
ther. The author has collected no new particulars ; he has 
used no diligence to correct any errors of fonner biographers ; 
he has rarely attempted to throw any new light upon personal 
character, but has, in general, contented himself with copying 
from those who have written before turn. The life of Fielding, 
for instance, is abridged from that written by Arthur Murphy ; 
the life of Smollet from those compiled by Dr. Moore and Dr. 
Anderson, with this difference, that in the latter case the obli- 
gation is acknowledged, and in the former it is not. Of John- 
soa, Goldsmith, and Cumberland, we could, of course, expect 
to be told nothing that we had not known before ; and any one 
who had read the elegant biography of Richardson, from the 
pen of Mrs. Barbauld^ could hardly hope a better even from 
that of Sir Walter Scott. The obscurer novelists, such as 
Clara Reeve and Charles Johnstone, whose lives were never 
written before, fare hardly in the hands of Sir Walter ; and it is 
little that we know of their adventures, or their characters, when 
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we have finished the perusal of all that his researches have 
been able to glean concerning them. It was exceedingly for- 
tunate for Robert Bage, that he had contracted an intimac), in 
his lifetime, with the family of the late William Hutton, of Bir- 
mingham, from whose daughter the author received a well 
written sketch of his life ; without which fortunate circum- 
stance, we should probably have known as little of him as of 
the others. Nor is there any peculiar liveliness or power of 
exciting interest shown in his manner of relating facts so easily 
collected* All these circumstances indicate no mean profi- 
ciency in the ancient and respectable art of book-making, and 
were it not for the other portions of the work, it must have 
been considered as utterly unworthy of the writer ; and we 
should have had no apology but his great reputation for obtru- 
ding these observations on the attention of the public. It is 
quite otherwise with his remarks upon the genius and writings 
of the authors who pass under his critical eye* These, it is 
true, seem to have been thrown upon paper with the same 
haste which characterizes the other parts of the work ; but 
there is an air of soUdity, and most commonly a justness about 
them, that forbids us to believe them the suggestions of a mo- 
ment ; indeed, it is almost impossible, that his opinions respect- 
ing these subjects should not have been settled and matured by 
much previous examination and reflection. If, in his observa- 
tions upon the works of Fielding, he shows that he has read the 
essay of Murphy ; and if, in his strictures on the genius of 
other authors, he sometimes reminds us of what Hazlett says of 
the English novelists, it may be observed in his favour, that 
nobody is obliged to keep his own opinions distinct from those 
of others ; and it would be hard indeed, if no critic could be 

! permitted to agree with his predecessors in such of their specu- 
ations as should seem to him just. Nobody is obliged to sa- 
crifice truth to the affectation of oridnality. 

The first of the lives in this collection is that of Fielding. 
This author, it seems, between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
nine, and previously to the publication of Joseph Andrews, 
wrote a good many rather indifierent comedies. These he ge- 
nerally composed in a furious hurry, finishing an act or two in 
a morning, and carrying them to the manager, scribbled on the 
paper in which he wrapped his tobacco. After this account of 
the matter, it seems to us, that no (Edipus need be called in to 
explain why they were not first-rate productions. Murphy, 
however, and after him the author of these volumes, has la- 
boured this point a good deal. The former author supposes, 
that many things may be exceedingly comic in the rehtion, 
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vehicb cannot be made so in the representation. Sir Walter 
gives the following account of the matter : 

^ It is the sole object of the novel-writer, to place before the reader as 
full and accurate a representacion of the events which he relates, as can 
be done by the mere force of an excited imagination, without the assist- 
ance of material objects. His sole appeal is made to the world of faocj 
and of ideas, and in this consists his strength and his weakness, bis po- 
verty and his wealth. He cannot, like the painter, present a visible and 
tangible representation of his towns and his woods, his palaces and his 
castles ; but, by awakening the imagination of a congenial reader, he 
places before his mind's eye landscapes fairer than those of Claude, and 
wilder than those of Salvator He cannot, like the dramatist, present be- 
fore our living eyes the heroes of foimer days, or the beautiful creations 
of his own fiincy, embodied in the grace and majesty of Keinble, or of 
Siddons ; but he can teacli his reader to conjure up forms even more 
dignified and beautiful than theirs. The same difference follows him 
through every branch of his art. The author of a novel, in short, has 
neither stage, nor scene painter, nor company of comedians, nor dresser, 
nor wardrobe : words, applied with the best of his skill, must supply all 
that these bring to the assistance of the dramatist. Action, and tone, 
and gesture, the smile of the lover, the frown of the tyrant, the grimace 
of the buifoon, all must be told, for nothing can be shown. Thus the 
very dialogue becomes mixed with the narration, for he must not only 
tell what the characters actually said, in which his task is the same as that 
of the dramatic author, but must also describe the tone, the look, the 
gesture, with which their speech was accompanied — telling, in short, all 
which in the drama it becomes the province of the actor to express It 
must, therefore, frequently happen, that the author best qualified for a 
province in \yhich all depends on the communication of his own ideas 
and feelings to the reader, without any intervening medium, may fall 
short of the skill necessary to adapt his compositions to the medium of 
the stage, where the very qualities most excellent in a novelist are out of 
place, and an impediment to success. Description and narration, which 
form tbe yexy essence of the novel, must be very sparingly introduced in- 
to dramatic composition, and scarce ever have a good effect upon the 
stage. Mr. Puff, in Tht Critic, has the good sense to leave out ** all 
about gilding the eastern hemisphere ;*' and the very first thing which 
the players struck out of his memorable tragedy, was the description of 
Queen Elizabeth, her palfrey, and her side-saddle. The drama speaks 
to the eye and ear, and when it ceases to address these bodily organs, 
and would exact from a theatrical audience that exercise of the imagina- 
tion which is necessary to follow forth and embody circumstances neither 
spoken nor exhibited, there is an immediate failure, though it may be the 
failure of a man of genius. Hence it foilows, that though a good acting 
play may ^be made, by. selecting a plot and characters from a novel yet 
scarce any effort of genius could render a play into a narrative romance. 
In the former case, the author has only to contract the events within the 
space necessary for representation, to choose the most striking- charac- 
ters) and exhibit them in the most forcible contrast, discard from the dia- 
logue whatever is redundant or tedious, and so dramatize the whole. 
But we know not any effort of genius which could successfully insert in- 
toa good play those accessaries of description and delineation which are 
necessary to dilate it into a readable novel. It may thus easily be con- 
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ceived, that he whose chief talent lies in addressing the imagination only, 
and whose style, therefore, must be expanded and circumstantial, may 
fail in a kind of composition where so much must be left to the efforts of 
the actor, with his allies and assistants, the scene painter and property- 
man, and where every attempt to interfere with their province, is an error 
unfavourable to the success of the piece. Besides, it must be farther re- 
membered, that in fictirious narrative an author carries on his manufac- 
ture alone, and upon his own account ; whereas, in dramatic writing, he 
enters into partnership vvith the performers, and it is by tbeir joint efforts 
that the piece is to succeed. t>*opartnery is called, by civilians, the mo-' 
ther of discord ; and, how likely it is to prove so in the present instance, 
may be illustrated by reference to the admirable dialogue between the 
player and poet, in Joseph Andrews, book iii. chap. 10. The poet must 
either be contented to fail, or to make great condescensions to the expe- 
rience, and pay much attention to the peculiar qualifications of those by 
whom his piece is to be represented. And he, who, in a novel, had only 
to fit sentiments, action, and character, to ideal beings, is now compelled 
to assume the much more difficult task of adapting all these to real exist- 
ing persons, who, unless their parts are exactly suited to their own taste, 
and their peculiar capacities, have, each in his line, ' the means, and not 
unfrequently the inclination, to ruin the success of the play. Such are, 
amongst many others, the peculiar difficulties of the dramatic art, and 
they seem impediments which lie peculiarly in the way of the novelist 
who aspires to extend his sway over the stage." — Vol. I. pp. 7 — 11. 

Sir Walter has, it is true, written an indifferent drama, call- 
ed Haiidon Hill, but we cannot subscribe to the justness of the 
conclusion drawn in this paragraph* The whole of his rea- 
soning seems to amount to no more than this, that the novelist 
does all that falls within the province of the dramatic writer, 
and more ; and that, therefore, he cannot succeed when he con- 
fines himself solely to the dramatic part of his labours. As to 
what is said about the necessity of adapting the characters in 
the play to the peculiar talents of certain actors, we answer, 
that this has nothing to do with the intrinsic merits of the 
piece ; and that a failure in this respect proves no want of dra- 
matic powers in the author, which might be more successfully 
exerted on another occasion. Besides, it is on record, that the 
farces of Fielding were eminently successful, and that several 
of his comedies were, in fact, received by the public with no 
inconsiderable favour. The doctrine, that what is written in 
haste is seldom well written, is not, we suppose, particularly 
palatable to an author who has astonished the world with the 
rapidity with which his voluminous productions have followed 
each other ; but he should be reminded, for his consolation, 
that a play written in two or three days is much more likely to 
be a poor thing than a novel written in six months. Even if 
the mere composition of the latter be as rapid as that of the 
former, yet, as much more time is necessarily consumed in the 
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work, liie plot, as the author proceeds, will naturallj be im- 

E roved from the original design, and the characters heightened 
y touches unthought of in their first conception. On the con- 
trary, in a hastily written drama, the invention of the plot and 
the elaboration of the characters, are, as well as the composi- 
tion, the work of a moment. 

This is another solution of the matter, however, of which 
Scott says nothing. Fieldins^s comedies were composed in his 
youth : he leA; off writing tor the stage, as he very justly re- 
marked, when he ought to have begun. Youth may be the 
time for mere sports of the fancy, for the imagination and de- 
scription of things whose prototypes are in other worlds than 
this ; but it is only for writers of mature age, who have seen 
much of life and of men, that the dramatic muse has reserved 
her favours. It is with the human heart and human nature 
that the writer for the stage has to do ; and from his observation 
of these it is that be learns to touch the springs that move the 
passions of men. The talent of the comic writer is most of aU 
mdebted to an attentive observation of society. His know- 
ledge of the world cannot come by instinct; he cannot por- 
tray foibles, and oddities, and humours, which he has never ob- 
served ; and if he attempts to describe such as have no originals 
among mankind, his characters are only monstrous, absurd, 
and unnatural. The youthful writer may, it is true, have all 
that comic power which arises from wit, or the unexpected 
coupling of dissimilar ideas, but he cannot, in the nature of 
things, possess much of that which depends on humour, or the 
ludicrous painting of manners and characters. Take the co- 
medies of Congreve,to which those of Fielding have been com- 
pared, for an example. They were written in his early youth ; 
they abound in wit ; they sparkle with jests and repartee ; but 
in none of them, except his Way of the Worlds is there any at- 
tempt at delineation of character. 

In several other passages of his work, the author has ad- 
vanced the notion that the successful novelist is unfitted, by 
his peculiar cast of mind, and habits of composition, to succeed 
in dramatic writing ; but we cannot see that this opinion re- 
ceives any support from the examples he has given. Le Sage, 
it is true, seems to have been even less happy in his regular 
comedies than Fielding ; but these, though he continued to write 
comic operas to his old age, were composed in early life, 
and before any of his novels. Yet the " French critics," says 
our author, " who are indisputably the best judges, were in- 
clined to think, judging from Turcaret, that he would have 
risen to eminence, had he continued to cultivate the regular 
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comcdj." It is admitted by Sir Walter, that The Reprisals, 
or the Tars of Old England, the only acknowledged dramatic 
attempt of Smollet, which was, however, only a farce, shows 
the possession of great comic power, and that the Frenchmen 
and sailors who figure in it, are drawn to the life, and ^' the 
Scotchman and irishman hit off with the touch of a caricaturist 
of skill and spirit." But, " the story," says our author, " is tri- 
viaU" This may be, but we suppose he would not be guilty 
of so much disrespect to the talents of Smollet, as to maintain 
that he was incapable of contriving a story that was not so ; and 
as to the other requisites for success in comedy, he allows him 
to possess them. The best way of determining this question 
would be an examination of the works of those who have at- 
tempted both kinds of writing in the maturity of their genius, 
and with an equal exertion of their powers. Two instances 
•f this kind present themselves in looking over these volumes. 
What finer specimen of fictitious narrative has the English lan- 
guage to boast of than the Vicar of Wakefield? Yet it would 
be difficult, we imagine, to point out in what respect the quali- 
ties which have made this work so delightful, prevented the 
author from attaining as great a measure of excellence in his 
Good Matured Man^ and She Stoops to Conquer^ which are ex- 
ceeding good plays after all. The novels, as well as the come- 
dies, of Richard Cumberland, are ranked by our author quite 
as high as we should be disposed to do ; yet it is almost impos- 
sible to conceive of works which more resemble each other in 
the degree of talent with which they are written. His West 
Indian is a stock play, and his Henry and Arundel are quite as 
good in their way. 

There is a very grave and earnest defence of the moral ten- 
dency of Tom Jones, of which we shall say more in the course 
of this article. 

The remainder of the first volume is taken up with the lives 
of Le Sage, Smollet, Charles Johnstone, Sterue, and Mrs. Rad- 
clifle. We give the following passage from the Ufe of Le Sage, 
in which the author touches upon the controversy respecting 
the origin of his celebrated work ; a controversy which, 
in some book that we have lately read, is said to be yet unde- 
cided. 

" There has been, indeed, an uaauthenticated account of Le Sage ha- 
ving obtained possession of some manuscripts of Cervantes', which he 
had used liberally, and without acknowledgment, in the construction of 
his Gil Elas, A translation of Le Sage's novels into Spanish bears, 
also, on the title-page, the vaunt, that this operation has restored them 
to the language in which they were originally written. But the styles of 
Cervantes and Le Sage are so essisntially different, though each in itself 
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is masterly, that, 10 the abseDce of positive endencey 0119 would as soon. 
be iuduced to believe that the FreDchtnan wrote Don QttixoUtOBthai tbtf 
Spaniard composed (mU Bias. If Le bage borrowed any thiog from 
Spain, excepting some general hints, such as we have noticed, it may 
have been some of the detached novels, which, as in the Diable Bottetur^ 
are interwoven in the history, thou«(h with less felicity than in the earlier 
publication, where they do not interrupt the match of any principal narra- 
tive. On the other hand, it is no doubt wonderful, that, merely by dloC 
of acquaintance with Spanish literature, Le Sage should have become so 
perfectly intimate, as he is admitted to be on all hands, with the Spanish 
customs, manners and habits, so as to conduct his reader through four 
volumes, without once betraying the secret, that the work was not com- 
posed by a native of Spain. Indeed, it is chiefly on this wonderful obser- 
vation of costume and national manners, that the Spanish translator 
founds his reclamation of the work, as the original property of Spain. 
Le Sage*s capacity of identifymg himself with the child of his imagina- 
tion, in circumstances in which he himself never was placed, though rare 
in the highest degree, is not altogether singular ; De Foe, in particular, 
possessed it in a most extraordinary degree. It may be added, that this 
strict and accurate attention is confined to externals, so far as the princi- 
pal personage is concerned. Gil Bias, though wearing the golUlo, capa, 
and spada, with the most pure Gastilian gra«e, thinks and acts with all 
the vivacity of a Frenchmany and displays, in many respects, the peculiar 
sentiments of one. 

•* The last French editor of Le Sage's works thinks that GU Bias may 
have had a prototype in the humourous, but licentious History of fran- 
don, written by the Sieur Moulinet de Pare. 1 confess I cannot see any 
particular resemblance which the History of Gil Bias has to that work, 
excepting that the scene of both lies chiefly m ordinary life, as may be 
said of the Roman Comiqut of Scarron. The whole concoction of GU 
Bias appears tome as original, in that which constitutes the essence of a 
composition, as it is inexpressibly delightful."—- Vol. I. pp. 64, 65. 

In the life of Smollet we have a very elaborate comparison 
of his merits as a writer of novels with those of F^ielding, which 
concludes by placing him on a level with his rival. For our- 
selves, we admit the ingenuity of the argument, but we believe 
that public opinion has already settled this question in a diffe- 
rent way, and we are willing to leave that decision, as the law- 
yers say, undisturbed. Indeed, the frequent use of the phrases 
"northern novelist," and "Fielding's northern rival," show 
that the author, while he sits gravely balancing opinions, and 
awarding judgment from his critical tribunal, does not foi^et 
that Smollet w$is a Scotchman. We cannot help thinking, 
likewise, that his candour has admitted merits enough in the 
writings of Fielding, and fatilts enough in those of Smollet, to 
lead his readers to a different conclusion from that at which 
he has himself arrived. Smollet's humour is broad and over- 
charged; it lies on the surface of his pictures, and strikes us 
most strongly at the first glance : that of Fielding is nature 
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itself, and pleases us the more the longer we dwell upon it* 
The characters of Smollet are of the most irregularly eccentric 
kind ; so much so, that one might consider himself fortunate if 
he should stumble on a single one of them in a whole nation, and 
it is an easy matter to raise mirth out of eccentricities : those 
of Fielding, on the contrary, we might almost suppose taken 
from the circle of our own acquaintances. The careless 
crowding together of odd figures, and laughable situations and 
adventures, in the novels of Smollet, which Sir Walter men- 
tions among their recommendations, if it does not absolutely 
oppress the reader, does not detain him like the more sly and 
reserved humour of Fielding. The want of Fielding's power 
of awakening sympathy and pity, is not compensated by the few 
instances in which Smollet has shown himself able to excite the 
stronger, but more easily managed passion of terror. 

Of Charles Johnstone, we are told, that he ^^ was an Irishman 
by birth, though it is said, a Scotchman by descent, and of the 
Annandale family." He received a classical education, was 
bred to the bar, and came to England to practice, but was 
compelled by excessive -deafness to relinquish his. profession. 
He consoled himself under this infirmity by abusing the human 
race in general, and his contemporaries in particular, in a 
work which Scott calls '^ the Scandalous Chronicle of the 
Time" — a kind of political romance, entitled Chrysaly or 
the Adventures of a Guinea^ which was first published in 
1760. Our author occupies a couple of pages in tracing 
a comparison between this work and Le Diable Boitetix of Le 
Sage, but it seems to us that Johnstone's book is hardly worth 
the trouble. It is true, that it contains some powerful writing, 
and shows no inconsiderable knowledge of mankind ; but it is 
impossible to imagine a darker and more disgusting picture of 
human nature than it presents. It is as if an anatomist were 
to dissect a putrefying carcass on a public stage, for the amuse- 
ment of the multitude, and to show, with a most learned accu- 
racy, how the muscles, the blood-vessels, and the tendons, 
were mingled and confounded into one mass of rottenness. But 
fhe picture is as false as it is disgusting. Villany is represent- 
ed as an instinct of our nature : the grossest, as well as the 
most trivial crimes, are perpetrated without the slightest re- 
morse ; we are sufiered to see none of the returns of better 
feelings, and relentings to virtue, which at times will visit the 
bosoms of the most profligate. His delineations of human 
character bear the same resemblance to the originals we meet 
with in society, as figures cut with a pair of scissors out of 
black velvet to the human face and form. What can be fur- 
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ther from the troth than his 'furious libel on Whitfield? If he 
was more fortunate in judging of the motives of Wilkes, it was 
owing rather to his determination to impute the worst motives 
to those who were then in the opposition party, than to any sa- 
gacity of penetration, or even happiness of conjecture. Scott 
praises his principles. It is true, that his reproof sometimes 
falls upon vice ; but when we applaud the principles of an au- 
thor, we are understood to represent them as in all respects 
!>ure and unexceptionable. But where is this purity to be 
bund in Johnstone^s work ? Are we to seek it in his indulgence 
to libertinism, in the delight he takes in minute descriptions of 
the gross and nauseous orgies of lewdness and debauchery, or 
in his profound respect for the political and ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments of Great Britain ? The appetite for scandal gave 
this work a prodigious run at the time of its appearance ; and it 
may still be read by those whose curiosity is excited by its 
allusions to the characters and events of the time ; but it is a 
heavy book on the whole, and few, we apprehend, will here- 
after be drawn to its perusal by the desire of amusement. 

A very iair estimate is given in this book of the writings of 
Sterne ; and at^evj liberal, and what some would, perhaps, think 
an extravagant tribute of applause, is rendered to the great pow- 
ers of Mrs. Radclifie. It is curious, that although from the truth, 
freedom, and high colouring of her sketches of Italian scenery, an 
opinion has prevailed among her readers that this author had 
travelled in Italy, yet, in fact, she never visited that country. It 
is a very difficult problem with our author, and one which, after 
a great deal of argument, he does not succeed in solvii^ to his 
satisfaction, that Mrs. Radcliffe should have published nothing 
from the year 1 797, in which her Italian made its appearance, 
up to the time of her death, which took place so late as 1822. 
Is he to ble reminded that life has other duties, and other em- 
ployments, besides the composition of novels, and that the 
author who has written half a dozen good books, is under no 
possible obligation to continue writing on to his last breath ? 

The second volume of this work contains the lives of Ri- 
chardson, Johnson, Goldsmith, Walpole, Mackenzie, Clara 
Reeve, Robert Bage, and Richard Cumberland. The exami- 
nation into the merits of the several novels of Richardson is one 
of the best parts of the book ; and although partly borrowed 
from Mrs. Barbauld, exhibits the profound acquaintance of the 
author with the principles of this kind of writing. The follow- 
ing estimate of the moral tendency of Pamela, Richardson^s 
first novel, is, in our opinion, exceedingly judicious ; thou^, 
as we shall fihow hereafter^ the author does not always aiigae 
thus rationally. 
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<* It is, perhaps, invidious to enter too closely upon the general tenden- 
cy of a work of entertainment. But when the admirers of Pamela chal- 
lenge for that work the merit of doing more good than twenty sermons, 
we demur to the motion. Its good effects must, of course, have operation 
among young women In circumstances somewhat similar to those of the 
heroine; and, in that rank, it may be questioned whether the example Is 
not as well calculated to encourage a spirit of rash enterprise, as of vir- 
tuous resistance. If Pamela became Esquire B — 's lady, it was only on 
account of her virtuous resistance to his criminal attacks ; but it may 
occur to an humble maiden (and the case, we believe, is not hypothetical) 
that to merit Pamela's reward, she must go through Pamela's trials ; and 
that there can be no great harm in affording some encouragement to the 
assailant. We need not add how dangerous this experiment must be for 
both parties. 

** But we have elsewhere intimated an opinion, that the direct and ob- 
vious moral to be deduced from a fictitious narrative, is of much less con- 
sequence to the public, than the mode in which the story is treated in the 
course of its details. If the author introduces scenes which excite evil 
passions, if he familiarizes* the raind of the readers with impure ideas, or 
sophisticates their understanding with false views of morality, it will be 
an unavailing defence that, in the end of his book, he has represented 
virtue as triumphant. In the same manner, although some objections 
may be made to the deductions which the author desired, and expected 
should be drawn from the story of Pamela, yet the pure and modest cha- 
racter of the English maiden is so well maintained during the work; her 
sorrows and afflictions are borne with so much meekness ; her little inter- 
vals of hope or comparative tranquillity break in on her troubles so much 
like the specks of blue sky through a cloudy atmosphere, that the whole 
recollection is soothing, tranquillizing, and, doubtless, edifying. We 
think little of Mr. B — , his character, or his motives, and are only de- 
lighted with the preferment of our favourite, because it seems to give so 
much satisfaction to herself." — Vol. ii. pp. S£ — 84. 

Sir Walter defends the unfortunate and painful catastrophe 
of Clarissa. We agree with him, that it was the only way of 
ending the story consistently with the noble and affecting les- 
8on proposed In the origi/al design, and that no other could 
have called forth so fully the great powers of its author. We 
are aware, also, of the general argument against what is called 
poetical justice, that it gives us false views of human life, by 
representing virtue as always rewarded, and vice as always 
punished in the present world, and that when we come to apply 
to mankind the lesson we have learned from works written on 
this principle, we are led to suppose, that those whom we see 
in a state of apparent prosperity, are ever as good as they are 
fortunate, and that the wretched and afflicted have, in all cases, 
deserved their sufferings. Without staying to examine at pre- 
sent the soundness of this doctrine, of which, however, we have 
our doubts, and which we hope to be able to consider more 
fully on some future occasion, we shall only observe, diat what- 
ever power and skill an author may show in working up the 
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feelings of his reader to absolute agonj bj scenes of imagina* 
ry distress, and however sublime may be the moral he draws 
from them, yet readers whose temperament is that of ordinary 
cheerfulness and kindness, do not always willingly submit to 
this process for calling forth their sympathy, and improving their 
virtue. They desire only such a proportion of calamity in the 
narrative as will enhance the joy of its final prosperity — storm 
and darkness enough to make them glad at the return of sun- 
shine. It may be doubted, whether it does not require either 
a degree of insensibility, or a morbid attachment to melancholy 
views of life, to sit down voluntarily and inflict upon ourselves 
the reading of nearly a dozen volumes filled with the fictitious 
tale of virtue stru^ling with calamity, and overwhelmed by it 
at last. If, however, we pause to console ourselves, as we are 
frequently tempted to do, by the consideration that all this is 
imaginary and false, the interest of the narrative is lost. To 
accompany the characters of the piece any farther in the story 
of their misfortunes, seems like voluntarily inflictii^ misery 
on beings of our own creation, who suflfer only so far as we 
fancy their sufferings to be real. Life has too many sorrows 
of its own, that we should aj69ict ourselves with dreams of ideal 
distress. 

Sir Charles Grandison, the good man whose virtue is always 
triumphant because it is not tempted, is treated by our author 
as he deserves. 

We pass over what is said of Johnson and Goldsmith, con- 
cerning whom it is too late to say any thing new, in order to 
come at the sketch of the life of Horace Walpole, or rather to 
the examination of his character and works, for, to our surprise, 
scarce any thing is said of the events of his life. There is an 
accusation current among journalists, reviewers, and makei^ of 
books in general, that Walpole was exceedingly selfish, sordid, 
and heartless. We are glad to read the following good-natured 
apology for his character, for it is always delightful to learn that 
the man who interests us by his works, was not unamiable in 
his life. 

•* In private life, his temper appears to have been precarious ; and 
though expensive in indulging his own taste, he always seems to have 
done so on the most economical terms possible. He is often, in his epis- 
tolary correspondence, harsh and unkind to Madame Deffand, whose 
talents, her blindness, and her enthusiastic affection for him, claimed 
every indulgence from a warm Hearted man. He is also severe and 
rigid towards Bentley, whose taste and talents he had put into continual 
requisition for the ornaments of his house These are unabiiable traits 
of character, and they have been quoted and exaggerated. But his me- 
mory has suffered most on account of his conduct towards Chatterton, in 
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which we have always thought he was perfectly defensible^ That un- 
happy son of genius endeavoured to impose upon Walpole a few stanzas 
of very inferior merit as ancient ; and sent him an equally gross and pal- 
pable imposture under the shape of a pretended list of painters. Wal- 
pole's sole crime lies in not patronizing at once a young man who only 
appeared before him in the character of a very inartificial impostor, 
though he afterwards proved himself a gigantic one. The fate of Chat- 
terton lies, not at the d<}or of Walpole, but of the public at large, who, 
two years (we believe) afterwards, were possessed of the splendid proofs 
of his natural powers, and any one of whom was as much called upon as 
Walpole to prevent the most unhappy catastrophe. 

Finally, it must be recorded to Walpole's praise, that though not ha- 
bitually liberal, he was* strictly just, and readily parted with that portion of 
his income which the necessities of the state required. He may, perhaps, 
have mistaken his character when he assumes, as his principal character- 
istic, '* disinterestedness and contempt of money," which, he intimates, 
was with him less ^ a virtue than a passion." But by the generous and 
apparently most sincere offer to divide his whole income with Marshal 
Conway, he showed, that if there existed in his bosom more love of mo- 
ney than perhaps he was himself aware of, it was subjugated to the, influ- 
ence of the nobler virtues and feelings." — Vol. ii. pp. 126, 1£7. 

We wish that we could afford room for the passage where our 
author^ in his remarks on the Castle of Otranto, considers the 
question of the propriety of the expedient adopted by Mrs. Rad- 
cliiTe, and other writers of romances, of " referring their prodi** 
gies to an explanation founded on natural causes in the latter 
chapter of their romances/' The conclusion to which he ar- 
rives, as might be expected from his own works, is in favour of 
the narrative.of Walpole, " which details supernatural events as 
they would have been readily believed and received in the ele- 
venth or twelfth century." He adds, that '* the precaution of 
relieving our spirits from the influence of supposed supernatu- 
ral terror, seems as unnecessary in a work of professed fiction, 
as that of the prudent Button, who proposed that the human 
face of his representative of the lion should appear from under 
his mask, and acquaint the audience plainly that he was a man 
as other men, and nothing more than Smug the joiner." 

Of Mackenzie it is said, that '^ the historian of the Homespun 
family may place his narrative, without fear of shame, by the 
side of the Vicar of Wakefield." We apprehend, however, 
that this is a bad compliment to the modpsty of Mackenzie. 
The humour of the Homespun family is, to be sure, exceeding- 
ly natural and delicate, but it is a mere sketch after all, and 
certainly has no pretensions to be compared to the finished and 
full-length picture of Goldsmith, with its varied groups, and its 

Serfection of colouring. The character of Umphraville in the 
lirror, is undoubtedly in Mackenzie's best manner; it is just 
such a one as he was eminently qualified to draw ; and in the 
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happj mingling of a deep auiet kind of pafhos, with lidit comic 
touches, no writer has excelled him. But his Colonel UaustiCf in 
the Lounger, which Scott mentions with such high praise, is, 
to our apprehension, unworthy of his pen. He has attempted 
a stronger and broader cast oi humour than in anj other part 
of his writings, and for which he had evidentij no talent. The 

Eathetic parts only are like Mackenz^,'* for he could not fail 
ere : but the ColonePs eccentricities are violent and disagree- 
able, and the author, with ail his pains, has made him but a te- 
dious old fellow after all. 

The Old English Baron of Clara Reeve, the only one of her 
works of which Sir Walter takes any notice, is, in his opinion, 
a very good ghost story, ^^ somewhat prosy ^^ almost entirely 
destitute of manners and character, but, on the whole, very 
sensibly and judiciously constructed, and with a careful heed 
to the most approved rules of getting up a tale of supernatural 
terrors. 

Robert Bage, according to our author, was a paper maker 
at Elford, in England. He received a common education, 
which he improved by his own diligence, and made himself 
master of the French and Italian languages, besides acquiring 
a respectable knowledge of mathematics. His parents were 
of the society of Friends, and he preserved through life an inde- 
pendence of thinking, and an attachment to certain dangerous, 
unwarrantable, and unfashionable doctrines respecting political 
and religious liberty. He wrote several agreeable novels, the 
first of which, Mount Henneth, was published in 1781, and the 
last, Hermsprong^or Man as he is not^ in 1 795, and prolonged an 
industrious and virtuous life to the age of seventy-two. Seve- 
ral pleasant and characteristic extracts are given m the book be- 
fore us, from his correspondence with Mr. Hutton, of Birming- 
ham, his friend aiid patron. 

It is very curious that Sir Walter, who defi^nds with great 
zeal the moral tendency of Tom Jones, should censure so se- 
verely that of Bagels novels,. As far as we understand his ar- 
gument, he considers the work of Fielding as harmless, be- 
cause it is a fair copy of the human character, and represents 
man as he is ; while the writings of Bage, in particular the 
novel entitled Hermsprong^ exert a dangerous influence, be- 
cause they show us man squaring his conduct by the rules of 
reason and philosophy, and present us with a model of excel- 
lence not only no where to be found, but absolutely unattaina- 
ble. He supports this ground by remarking, that the faculty 
of reason, upon which Hermspron^ builds his system of virtue 
and morality, is an insufficient guide, and hints that the writings 
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of Bage are defonned by ^' speculative erron." It is veiy 
true, as Sir Walter observes, that ^^the professed moral of 
the piece is what the reader is least interested in,'' but it is no 
less true, as he elsewhere observes*, that the moral tendency of 
a work of fiction is to be judged of from the general impression 
left upon the mind by the example of the personages intro- 
duced. If we apply the test thus furnished by our author to 
the novel of Fielding, we apprehend that it will hardly pass the 
ordeal. The gallantries of Tom Jones are related as things of 
a trivial nature, which, as &ey are contrary to some old fashion- 
ed notions of morality, are not, it is true, to be deemed quite in- 
nocent, and yet are scarcely grave enough to be mentioned with 
reprehension ; pleasant adventures which agreeably diversify 
his biography. They are lifted out of the natural grossness, 
and out of tiie obscurity in which all men willingly leave thdr dis- 
honourable amours, into something like respectability, by be- 
ing associated with the frankness, the generosity, and the other 
amiable qualities of the.hero^ Now it seems to our humble 
judgment, that an example of this sort, proposed to the world 
by the great talents of Fielding, is likely to do more harm 
' than all the philosophical treatises that could be written in de- 
fence of libertinism. If a writer of novels be always justified 
in representing men as he finds them, without regard to the 
inoral effect of his pictures, then the examples of splendid pro- 
fl^S^^^y? of elegant and refined voluptuousness^ of vice high in 
rank gazed at and knelt to and imitated by the world, which 
have done and are doing so much to corrupt society, are to re- 
peat their salutary work in those works to which so large a por- 
tion of the world recur for daily amusement. 

With respect to the tendency of Bage's novels, we cannot 
see that any great harm can accrue from contemplating a pat- 
tern of virtue superior to any thing we find in the world about 
us, and more perfect than we can hope to imitate. We had, 
indeed, supposed, that something of this sort constituted the 
very basis of that religion for which Sir Walter, in his animad- 
versions on the writings of Bage, professes so much concern. 
If, by setting before us such a model, a desire is raised in us to 
resemble it, (and that this is the general effect, we appeal to 
the experience of every reader,) one step at least is made in 
the progress of virtue. Sir Walter desires his readers to com- 
pare the philosophical Hermsprong of Bage with the philosophi- 
cal Square in Tom Jones. What then ? We ^hall only compare 
an honest man with a hypocrite, and make no pn^ress in the 
aigument. He objects tbt Bage has not represented the con- 
duct of Hermsprong as influenced in any degree by religious^ 
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motives. We regret, as mach as Sir Walter can do, the neglect 
of this powerful and salataiy spring of human action ; but if this 
objection is to prevail, what shall be done with die scores of 
novels liable to the same censure, against whose moral tenden- 
cy he has said nothing ; and what, we ask, is to become of the 
naverley novels themselves ? But it is not fair to say of Bage 
that he would make reason and philosophy the only foundation 
and stay of virtue ; he has called in the powerful aid of educa- 
tion. His Hermsprong was born in America of English ^ ai-ents, 
who train him up in the principles which govern his life. He 
goes to England, where he treats a peer as if he was his equal, 
and questions the necessity of certain political and ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses. These are probably the ^^ speculative errors'' 
which give a dangerous tendency to the book. Sir Walter 
speaks of the ^^ cant" of those who object to the moral ten- 
dency of Tom Jones. This is an indefinite expression, and 
easily applied. What name shall we give to the language of 
those who cavil against the moral tendency of Hermsprong ? 

Our author's prejudices against Sage's speculative doctrines 
do notj however, prevent him from justly estimating his literary 
merits, in a passage with which we shall conclude this article. 

' ^ The works of Bage, abstracted from the views which we have endea- 
Toured to point out, are of high and decided merit. It is scarce possible 
to road him without being amused, and, to a certain degree, instructed. 
His whole efforts ctre turned to the development of human character ; 
and, it must be owned, he possessed a ready key to it. The mere story 
of the novels seldom possesses much interest ; it is the conduct of his 
personages, as thinking and speaking beings, in which we are interested ; 
and, contrary to the general case, the reader is seldom or never tempted 
to pass over the dialogue in order to continue the narrative. The author 
deals occasionally in quick and improbable conversions, as in that of Sir 
George Osmond, from selfishness and avarice, to generosity and liberati- 
ty, by the mere loveliness of virtue in his brother and his friends. And 
he does not appear to have possessed much knowledge of that species of 
character which is formed by profession or by nationality. PI is seamen 
are indifferent ; his Irishmen not beyond those usually brought on the 
stage ; his Scotchmen still more awkward caricatures, and the language 
which he puts in their mouths, not similar to any that has been spoken 
since the days of Babel. It is in detecting the internal working of a pow- 
erful understanding, like that of Paracelsus Holuian, that Bage's power 
chiefly consists ; and great that power must be, considering how much 
more difficult it is to trace those varieties of character which are formed 
by such working, than merely to point out such as the mind receives 
from the manners and customs of the country in which it has ripened. 

'* A light, gay, pleasing air, carries us agreeably through Bage's novels, 
arid when we are disposed to be angry at seeing the worse made to appear 
the better reason, we are reconciled to the author by the ease and good 
humour of his style."— Vol. ii. pp. 199, 200. 
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Art. XXXIV.— Lccftirc* on Geology; being OiUlines of the 
Science; delivered in the New-York Athenewn^ in the year 
1 825. By J«R« Van Rensselaer, M* D. Associate^ and Lec^ 
turer on Geologyto the Atheneum; Member of the Royal •Afe- 
dical Society y Edinburgh; Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Naples ; of the Linnean Society-^ 
of the Society of Encouragemtnt, and of the Medico-physical 
Society, Paris ; Director of the American Academy of Fine 
Arts ; Corresponding Secretary of the Lyceum of Natural 
History, and of the New-York Horticultural Society ; Secre- 
tary of the Literary and Philosophical Society, and Member 
of the Historical Society, New-York ; Member of the Society 
of Natural History, Ijeipzic — of the Society for Promotion of 
Arts, and Correspondent of the Lyceum, Albany. Bvo. pp. 
358. New. York. E. piiss & E. White. 

The establishment of the Atheneum, will probably form an 
era in the literary history of New- York. Originating with a 
few individuals devoted to scientific and literary pursuits, its 
plan proposed to establish, by their united exertions, voluntary 
courses of lectures, by which the attention of the public might 
be attracted, and the wealthy and liberal citizens of our great 
commercial mart, induced to promote objects that might tend to 
exalt and elevate not only our civic, but our national chairacter* 
The following extracts from their address, will serve to point 
out the primitive views of the associates : 

** It ia from a character for a high degree of progress in literature, iq. 
science, and in the fine arts, that all lasting national reputation is to bo 
derived. The wealth derived from commerce may vanish ; the pride of 
moneyed opulence may be checked ;but the works of genius, the produc- 
tions of learning, and the monuments of taste, are indestructible and un- 
fading. Deeply impressed with these truths, a number of persons of lite- 
rary and scientific pursuits, of whom the undersigned are a committee, 
have associated for the purpose of endeavouring to raise an institution 
upon a scale worthy of the city in which they dwell, and call upon the 
public for that support which it so munificently bestows upon all the ob- 
jects of interest that are properly presented to its view. In making this 
appeal, they feel a confidence of success from the well known liberality 
of their fellow citizens ; and should even this expectation be disappoint- 
ed, they trust that they may derive, from a proper pride, a just sense of 
the dignity of the city, and the evident necessity of placing it, in this 
respect, as it already is in all others, above its commercial competitors, 
what even its often tried munificence might not alone acoomplish. 

^ With these views, they beg leave to submit the objects and motives 
of their association to the public. 

**(!.) Many of the sciences are at the present time in a state of prt^^ 
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gressire improTementy unexampled in the annals of history ; tbe prefli 
teems with literary productions of the most important and interesting na- 
ture. To numbers of our citizens reraed in scientific subjects, er pos- 
sessing a taste for their cultivation, tbe time and opportunity of keeping 
up wiui their rapid advance is denied — while the productions of tbe Eu- 
ropean press are beyond the reach of even those who possess both the 
means and inclination to obtain its most valuable worlds. It is therefore 
proposed, that the associates of this institution shall appoint, from their 
own body, persons who shall annually deliver public discourses, in which 
they shall detail the progress of those branches of literature and teience 
that are most intimately connected with their individual pursuits. Among 
tbe many subjects that may be adduced, as fitted for discourses of this de- 
scription, may be mentioned : the progress of Moral Science— of tbe Li- 
terature of France, England, Germany, Italy, and our own country — of j 
Physical and Mechanical Science— of Chemistry— of the Fine Arts — of J 
the Useful Arts, and Applied Sciences — of Natural History — ^and of the 
Mathematics. Among objects so various, every portion of the commu- 
nity may discover such as are suited to its own peculiar taste ; and should 
the several parts be well executed, they will much abridge the labour of 
following the ceaseless progress of human intellect, and render that task 
easy to those whom more active and profitable avocations withdraw from 
the pursuits of learning. 

" (s.) Many parts of literature, science, and the arts, may be cultivated 
for the sake of the pleasure they produce, and the agreeable relaxation 
they afford from the cares of domestic life, tbe dissipation of tbe fashion- 
able world, and the turmoil of business. It is, therefore, a prominent ob- 
ject with the associates, to provide popular lectures upon such subjects^ 
open to the patrons and subscribers to tbe institution, and to strangers ; 
and from among their number, they propose to seJect lecturers, whodiall, 
for six 'months in the year, by a rotation among themselves, produce 
daily one lecture upon some topic t>f general interest. In the first out* 
line of such an institution, it would be diflicult to define precisely the de- 
partments to which these lectures should be devoted ; and much will de- 
pend in this respect upon the future state of learning, and on the qualifi- 
cations and pursuits of the associates. It may, however, be reasonably 
anticipated, that Politica] Economy, Modern and Ancient Literature and 
Poetry, the Fine Arts, Natural History in its three branches, Physics, 
Chemistry Elementary and Applied, Phrenology, &cc. would excite inte- 
rest and attract public attention. It is proposed that these lectures shall 
be open to both sexes ; and it forms no unimportant feature of the plan, 
that the ladies of New-York will thus be enabled to pursue studies and 
investigate subjects, from which, by the present system of education, they 
are excluded." 

This address bears date in May, 1&24., and is signed bj 58 
gentlennen. A few weeks before that time, no more than five 
could be found hardy enough to hope for success ; many of the 
names comprised among the signers of the address were obtained 
with dii&culty, and even of them but few felt any great anticipa- 
tion of a favourable result. The publication of the address, 
however, caused a great change in their sentiments, and in those 
of the citizens at large. The name of associate became in- 
stantly a title of honour, and was so eagerly sought for, that 
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each new election was attended with close and severe ballcrt- 
ing among the associates themselves ; and such, finally, became 
tbe excitement, that the association formed for mutual aid, and 
Which had at first been humibly content with solicitii^ the use of 
names, tibat by previous labours had become eminent, was, by 
the disappointed candidates, stigmatized as a hterary aristo- 
cracy* Still, no great amount of patronage was at first ob- 
tsdnM ; nor was it until after the delivery of the eloquent ad- 
dress of Mr. Wheaton, and the actual opening of the courses of 
lectures in the month of December, that the associates had a 

Erospect of realizing, to any great extent, the fruits of their la- 
ours. The first lecture was deUvered by Professor Moore, of 
Columbia College ; it was attended by barely a hundred per- 
sons ; but such was his brilliant success, that he closed his course 
in the presence of an audience only limited by the size of the 
room, of which every part was crowded to overflowing. The 
ladies of New- York, let it be remembered to their himour, led 
the way, and by their influence chiefly, a committee of asso- 
ciates, appointed for that purpose, was enabled to obtain Uie 
signatures of a number of re^>ectable merchants, to a call of a 
public meeting* At this meeting, the views and objects of 
the institution were detailed in a most luminous and eloquent 
noanner by Mr. Charles King, a large subscription was obtained 
upon the spot, and a committee of merchants appointed to seek 
for further support. 

Up tothis time, every thing seemed, to promise the associates 
the utraK)st success. A plan was suggested, by which it appear- 
ed practicable to form a union among all the literary institutions 
of me city, and to bring their joint strength to bear upon one 
common end. In carrying this into effect, much was hoped 
from the influence of the trustees and professors of Columbia 
College ; indeed, it is in no small degree owing to their aid 
that so much was done at so early a period. Three of their 
pn^essors delivered courses of lectures with flattering success ; 
the College Chapel was granted for the purposes of the Athe- 
neum, free of all expense ; and upon an application for ground, 
on which a building for joint purposes might be erected, an an- 
swer was given, by which, as it was provided that the rent na- 
med should be wholly invested in books, or other articles of mu- 
tual interest, to be open to the use of the members of the 
Atheneum, no part of the funds of that institution need have 
been diverted from their legitimate object. 

But at this moment, unhappily, incidents occurred, which 
still tjirpw a shade over the prospects of the Atheneum. The 
disappointment of those who had at first refused to become as- 
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tociates, 6r had been finally excluded ; the opposition, of the 
enemies of Columbia College, who repined at seeing its lepu- 
tation promoted by the success of its efforts for the public good; 
a spirit of jealousy among some of the merchants, the source of 
which it is impossible to discover; and, finally, (as is said,) 
feelings of personal hostility, that ought, on such an occasion, to 
have slept, seemed all at once to unite to oppose and thwart 
the views of the founders, and blast the promising prospects of 
the institution. The subscriptions, which appeared, frixn the 
rate at which they first increased, to be Ukely to reach to 
^100,000 at least, suddenly ceased ; contests and disputes in re- 
tion to the constitution of the association were excited, and the 
whole ended in such a change of its features, as tore the entire 
power from the hands of the founders, who might fairly have 
neen considered as best qualified to conduct the concerns of 
an institution which they bad themselves planned and carried 
into most successful operation.* 

We shall say no more on this painfiil subject, but merely re^ 
mark, that the conduct of the associates on this occasion is per- 
haps more to their honour than any other part of the history we 
have recounted. Far from seeking to retain their powers, or 
to withdraw from the institution, they promptly met the wishes 
of the subscribers, and have not permitted the expectations of 
the public to be disappointed by relaxing in their exertions, al« 
though they might have been fully justified in so doing, bj^ the 
treatment they received. Their services have been entirely 
gratuitous, and they are about to provide courses of lectures 
for the present year, equally interesting and varied in subject 
with those delivered during the season Siat has elapsed. 

Nor is the excitement produced in the mercantile class of the 
community, less likely to add permanently to the reputation of 
the city. We have stated, that causes intervened to interrupt 
the accumulation of the permanent funds of the Atheneum ; 
but before this time, a spirit of liberaUty had been shown, that 
is honourable in the highest degree ; and, although causeless 
Jealousies were excited, and this laudable spirit depressed, we 

* Of this success we shall give a single proof: Fourteen years have 
•lapsed since the foundation of the Boston Atheneum ; in all that time, it 
has been found impracticable to furnish courses of public lectures, al- 
though a declared, and the most important and generally useful object of 
the institution. The associates of the New- York Atheneum were ena- 
bled, within the first year, to furnish courses of lectures that were attended 
by 600 persons, including all eminent for science, learning, beauty, or 
fashion. The lectures of the British Institution, however celebratedy 
never drew so numerous an assembly. 
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eannot but look to what was actually done in the course of a 
very few days, as an earnest of awakening taste. It is hot to 
be concealed, that in this city, the accumulation of individual 
wealth has proceeded with a much more rapid step than the 
cultivation of taste, of learning, or of the arts. Indeed, it is 
not an unusual prejudice among our merchants, that the ac- 
complishments of a finished education, are any thing but fa- 
vourable to success as amerchant. Hence, we frequently find 
those who have, by a course of successful industry, acquired 
wealth, limiting their sons to the scanty knowledge they have 
themselves found sufficient. Such an impression, widely dif- 
fused, has. been productive of great injury. Young men brou^t 
up in the fruition of their fathers^ labours, can never be com- 
pelled to enter into the onerous details that to men of little in- 
formation are the only gates to fortune. With such youth, in- 
telligence from education must hold the place of the shrewd- 
ness obtained by close attention to business ; and that merchant 
will leave the mosi permanent fortune to his children, who 
gives the greatest amount of Uberal learning to direct its em- 
ployment. 

We consider the successful results of these lectures as ho- 
nourable to the literary character of New- York ; and hence 
we derive our expectation, that this is to form an era in our 
history. Such is the superior influence of the mercantile class 
in society, so small is the leisure enjoyed by our professional 
men, that to a stranger, and even to our own citizens, the 
amount of learning and attainment that exists among us is hard- 
ly understood. The experiment of the last winter has how- 
ever shown, that nothing more is wanted, than a point of union 
among the cultivators of science, by which they may be ena- 
bled to act in concert, to elevate^ the literary and scientific 
character of our city above^'that of any in the union. 

But we have said enough on the subject of the Atheneum it- 
self; let us proceed to consider the subject more immediately 
before us. 

Among the gentlemen whom the original projectors of Qie 
Atheneum. called at an early period to their aid, was the author 
of the work before us. He was known to have made its sub- 
ject an object of attention in the intervals of his professional 
pursuits, and to have enjoyed considerable advantages for its 
study, as a graduate of Yale Collie, at that time the sole 
school of mineralogy, as a pupil of the late Dr. Bruce, and as 
an observant traveller over the most important portions of Eu- 
rope. These expectations he has fairly fiilfiUed, as may be 
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seen by the woik before ub, and^was shown by the success of 
his lectares ; for if his subject were not of that popular nature 
to arrest the attention of those who sou^t for mere amuse- 
ment, he retained, to the end of his course, all whose object 
was the acquisition of useful and liberal knowledge. 

The subject was selected for an early place in the scheme 
of lectures, as one of a peculiarly valuable character; it is a 
subject that is, at the present period, rapidly rising from the 
state of a crude mass of various ill digested opinions and con- 
ceptions to the rank of science ; while the numerous &cts and 
inferences with which it is crowded, render it an object of in- 
teresting study to all liberally educated persons, and of value 
in innumerable practical cases* It is also a subject Ihat has as 
yet excited but little attention among us; while mineralogy, Ihat 
is little more than the alphabet of this more extended branch of 
knowledge, has. been an object of much study, little attention 
has hitherto been paid in tins country to the generalization of 
the important facts that geology presents to our view, and still 
less is known of the inferences to be drawn fnun the observa- 
tion of the phenomena that occur in our hemisphere, when 
compared with the results found to arise from similar cir- 
cumstances observed in other parts of the globe. The want 
of this last important branch of knowledge has been very se- 
verely felt ; we have every where instances of immense ex- 
pense laid out in the search of metals in strata .in which they 
are never worked to profit, or of coal in primitive and tertiary 
formations ; and at the very time of the delivery of the lec- 
tures, a corporate bpdy of our city was preparing to bore for 
water, in the hopes of obtainti^ an overflowing spring, throng^ 
a mass of diluvial gravel reatitig upon primitive rodt* The 
absurdity of such undertakings is manifest to the merest tyro 
in geology; and yet we find them continually entered into, not 
only by persons in other departments most intell^nt, but even 
in cases where the habitual prudence of moneyed men ra^fat 
probably have been expected to dictate their obtaining the best 
advice from competent judges. We, therefore, are of opinion, 
that in selecting geology for a portion of their first winter's 
course, the associates acted wisely, and provided fi>r ttie pub- 
lic instruction upon a subject more neglected than almost any 
other in the circle of the sciences. 

The time has been, when the very name of Geology excited a 
smile. This arose from the fact, that it is the very last of all 
scientific subjects into which the beautiful process of reasoning 
by induction has been introduced. It was the practice of the 
ancient philosophers, to assume for the explanation of natural 
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phenomena, hjrpotheses that had no foundation but in their 
own imagination, and no evidence but in their fortuitous coin- 
ttidence with the facts themselves. Bacon exposed the fallacy 
of such a mode of proceeding, and showed that no proposition 
should be used in philosophical reasoning, unless it could be de- 
duced from a comparison and collation of the facts themselves. 
In this waj general propositions may be obtained, that, by 
comparison with each other, furnish (he evidence of others still 
more general, and the process of generalization may be ex-* 
tended, until we reach those abstract propositions that are 
styled " Laws of Nature J^^ By an inverse process, these laws 
and propositions, that in assemblage are called theories, may 
be employed to explain newly observed phenomena, and to 
predict the result of new combinations. 

Such is the fate of discoveries,, that they frequently appear 
to arise as much from the general state of science, as from the 
genius of their inventors ; and thus it happened, that while Ba- 
con was engaged in illustrating the principles of this method, 
Galileo was actually making ite application. The pride and 
obstinacy of pretenders to learning resisted the introduction of 
this beautiful method into every branch of science ; near a 
century elapsed after its use in physical science by Galileo, be- 
fore it was recognised as the only legitimate logic in Natural 
Philosophy ; Reid and Stewart were still later in introducii^ 
it into Moral Science ; Chemistry was not entirely stripped of 
hvpothetical propositions before the time of Sir Humphrey 
Davy ; and we are at this moment witnessing the triumph of 
the logic of Bacon, in Political Economy, and in the science of 
which we are treating. To recapitulate the many vague and 
wild hypotheses with which this unfortunate branch of know- 
ledge was loaded, until its very name became an object of ridi- 
cule, would far exceed our limits. They have been held up 
to merited derision in the playful work of our countryman 
Knickerbocker. We mav, however, regret, for the honour of 
our nature, that the list of the fabricators of these falsely called 
theories of the earth, should bedn with Plato, Aristotle, and 
Pythagoras, contain Descartes, Burnet, Whiston, and BuflTon, 
and terminate with Playfair and Werner ; names in other re- 
spects so distinguished. 

Perhaps no small part of the errors into which philosophers 
have run in this respect, arises from our scanty knowledge 
of the globe we inhabit. We are acquainted with little more 
of it than its mere crust, for the labour of man has never 
yet penetrated to a depth much greater than the 50,000th 
part of its diameter. StiU, however, this mere superficial view 
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E resents us with naroerousand interesting phenomena, wbeDce^ 
y the process of induction, we may legitimately seek to obtain 
information in respect to the age, and original form of th» 
globe, and to the convulsions and revolutions it has undergone. 

Reasonings drawn from various astronomical phenomena, 
teach us that the earth we inhabit is a body nearly spherical ; 
inferences of the same fact have been obtained from its actual 
circumnavigation ; that it is flattened at the poles is shown the- 
oretically upon the principles of gravitation and centrifugal 
force, and the result is confirmed by experiments with the pen- 
dulum, and by the measurement of degrees upon the surface* 
Its density has been determined by Cavendish and Maskelyne ; 
and the deduction from their experiments, that its strata be- 
come more and more dense as the centre is approached, has 
been confirmed by Sabine in his examination into its shape ; 
and yet, although we have thus not only measured, but weired 
it, and determined the ratio of the weight of its different lay- 
ers, we are profoundly ignorant of fheir nature. 
* Let us digress to inquire how much we actually know in re- 
lation to it. Nearly three fourths of its surface are covered 
with water -* the greatest part of this liquid mass is accumu- 
lated in one vast ocean, occupying in one compact body nearly 
an entire hemisphere, and haviDg various branches or gulfs ; 
of these, the largest and most important is the Atlantic Ocean. 
The depth of this immense expanse of waters is hardly known 
to us experimentally ; but the sublime calculus of Laplace has 
penetrated into its profoundest depths, and from the phenomena 
of the tides he has been enabled to infer the mean depression 
of its basin. 

The portion of solid matter that is elevated above this ocean, 
is divided into two great continents of very unequal magnitude, 
nor is there apparently any symmetrical arrangement. The fan- 
cied opinion of a great girdle of mountains, constituting nearly 
an entire great circle of the globe, is unfounded in fact ; and no 
other circumstance has ever been stated, approaching to the na- 
ture of such an arrangement. Yet, with this apparent irregu- 
larity in the general outline, and dissimilarity in the individual 
features, we find, at every step, instances of infinite wisdom, 
by which a succession of natural causes has been made to act 
for ages, to produce and maintain a state of things fitted in the 
highest degree for the comfort and well-being of the inhabitants, 
to whatever class they belong, or whatever place they hold in 
the scale of being. . 

* Vide Malts Bfttrn's Geography^ vol. K 
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The best interpreters of sacred writ, admit that it is not con-- 
trarj to the Mosaic history to beUeve, as all the phenomena 
appear to declare, that the earth existed ^' without form, and 
void,'' long previous to the creation of man ; and that the six 
days of creation may fairly, and in conformity with other 
similar passages, be construed to signify an equal number of in- 
definite periods of time. During these periods, the earth was, 
by a succession of changes, flowing from the action of causes, 
set in motion by the Deity " in the beginning," gradually pre- 
pared for the habitation of man. Originally, a fluid chaotic 
mass, of which its spheroidal figure is a satisfactory proof. The 
consolidation, appears to have been slow, whether arising from 
abstraction of heat, from chemical precipitation, or by deposit 
from a state of mechanical mixture. Whichever of tibese was 
the cause, or whether they were all combined, the waters would 
have held the higher place, and finally covered the whole solid 
nucleus. This primitive ocean, as we find from the deposits 
it has left, was peopled with vast numbers of organized beings ; 
at the most distant periods ; thesie difiered widely in character 
from those now known to inhabit our globe. We maj hence 
infer a great difference in the very nature of the fluid, and in 
the means of subsistence then provided. As the gradual change 
took place by which the surface was fitted to be raised above 
the level of the waters, the character of these inhabitants gradu- 
ally changed, whole genera and species, nay, even entire families, 
disappeared, others took their place, and at every step we per- 
ceive a gradual approach to llie genera and species that are 
found at present living. The period at last arrived, when the 
continents were to be raised above the level of the deep. They 
seem to have been speedily clothed with vegetation, but this 
was likewise composed of plants that do not now exist upon 
the surface of the land ; we find their types, indeed, in the frag- 
ments of broken genera, but no living identical species. Over 
the face of these continents the water again made an irruption, 
overwhelming the forests, and depositing them in vast carbona- 
ceous beds beneath it ; covering them with its mechanical and 
chemical precipitates, filled with the remains of its animal inha- 
bitants ; a second, and perhaps a third time, do these alterna- 
tions appear to have been repeated, and inquirers into the na- 
ture of the animal remains, pretend, by their means, to discri- 
minate the character of the different noods to have been alter- 
nately fresh and salt. How, or by what means these great con- 
vulsions were effected, we cannot determine, yet we may fairly 
infer them to have been produced by the action of secondary 
causes still to be found in existence. 

Vol. L 56 
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Since the discovery of the metallic bases of the alkalies and 
earths, and the investigation of their properties, a most inge* 
nious hypothesis has been framed. It supposes, that at no great 
depth beneath the primitive ocean, were found great beds of 
these metals ; that the) were finally brought into contact with 
the water; the violent action that was the result would have 
produced phenomena similar to, but vastly more extended, than 
those of submarine volcanoes ; the masses of solid earthy mat- 
ter thus formed, would have elevated themselves, and lifted 
with them the incumbent and previously horizontal strata ; in 
furnishing the other component part of the earths thus formed, 
large quantities of the water of the primaeval ocean would have 
been consumed ; these efiects combined would at once account 
for the appearance of the continents, and repeated from time 
to time, may be considered as sufficient reasons for their present 
structure. In such conflicts of elementary bodies, the living 
animals of the vicinity must have been destroyed. These were 
replaced from time to time by others, and of this last fact, as we 
have stated, there is actual evidence. The atmosphere, impreg- 
nated with a predominating quantity of hydrogen arising from 
the decomposition of water, must have been unfit for the sup- 
port of the life of terrestrial animals, and for this reason we 
find vegetables, of which it is the appropriate food, to have beea 
first created. But in the period that occurred last. before the 
date of the Mosaic history of the creation of man, we perceive 
proofs of the existence of numerous terrestrial animals, while 
man was not among the number. In every successive step of 
the creation, we find existing proofs of the gradual prepa- 
ration of the earth for the habitation of our species, the most 
Eerfect of oi^anized beings, and the image of the Creator. At 
Lst the third day of the creation dawned, and the continents, 
nearly in the state in which we now found them, appeared ; the 
waters of the ocean were collected in their basin ; the earth 
brought forth the green grass, the grain bearing plants, and the 
trees with their various fruits ; during this period the ocean re- 
covered from its state of agitation, and was prepared for the re- 
ception of its present inhabitants, with which it was next stocked ; 
and to conclude the preparation for the formation of man, terres- 
trial animals, and birds in their present forms and species, were 
created. Last of all man was formed, and thou^ more perfect 
ilian any other terrestrial being, equally humble in his ori^a, 
he sprung firom the same earth that had, at the command of the 
Almighty, eiven birth to every preceding creature, whether c^ 
species stilT continued, or of whose existence we know only 
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from their history as engraved in the imperishable records of 
geology. 

There is but one change that the face of the earth has un- 
dergone, whose date is well established ; this change is subse- 
quent to any that have hitherto been spoken of in this paper. 
AH writers of reputation on geology concur in declaring that 
tiiere is most satisfactory evidence, that at a period of about 
4000 years from the present date, the continents were com- 
pletely covered for a very short space of time by the ocean, 
which has left its traces not in slow and gradual deposits, but 
in vast beds of rolled rock, gravel, and sand. In diis inroad 
immense numbers of animals perished, but they were identi- 
cal in species with those we. find existing at present. How did 
this great convulsion happen ?. and whence does it arise, that it 
alone, of all the revolutions whose traces we discover, was not 
accompanied with the entire extinction of the existing species 
of animals ? On this subject, the reasonings of philosophers, 
and the chronicles of the heathen nations, are silent ; but in the 
pages of the sacred historian we may find its faithful record in 
his account of the flood of Noah ; an account that, from the 
distance of time that had elapsed, and from the circumstances 
of the birth and education of the historian, we can hardly con- 
ceive him to have derived from any other source than imme- 
diate inspiration. 

It would have been unfair to have subjected Dr. Van Rensse- 
laer's lectures, as they were delivered, to the test of severe criti- 
cism. A volunteer in a praiseworthy enterprise, he might have 
pleaded an ancient, though homely proverb, to show, that what 
18 freely given is not to be severely scrutinized. But, in co- 
ming before the public in type, he has in some measure waived 
his privilege. We shall, therefore, examine the plan and mode 
of execution of his wodk, with a view of placing it in the rela- 
tive rank to which its merits entitle it. 

We have no right to look for original views in books of this 
description ; the most useful lecturers are those who humbly 
content themselves with exhibiting, in their own language, the 
views and principles of others. Dr. Van Rensselaer has, in 
lihe exercise of this legitimate privilege, drawn largely from the 
most authentic sources, and in his selection has manifested 
great judgment, and extensive research. His obligations to va- 
rious recent authors he has &irly acknowledged in his preface* 
We mention* this &ct, because we have been informed that 
some eastern gazetteers have charged him with unacknowle<]^d 

Eiracy. We are aware of the privilege long assumed by our 
rettucn, of pmising or condemning a work of which they 
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know nothing but the title page, or such occasional passages as 
may be caught by glancing hastily through its uncut leaves ; we 
would be far from wishing to circumscribe this prerogative of 
the corps, but for own part we shall keep the lesson thus given 
us in our remembrance, and hereafter make it a rule not to 
limit our researches to the title when we glance at a work for 
the purpose of making it the subject of an essay. 

The work of Dr. Van Rensselaer is divided into six lectures. 
The first gives a succinct account of the theories of former geo- 
logists ; the second explains the utility of the study, points out 
the several modes that have been proposed for the classificatieQ 
of rocks, and explains the utility of zoology in determining the 
dates of their respective formations; the third treats of the 
changes that are at present taking place on the surface of the 
earth, by the formation of peat, and of coral reefs, and by the 
action of volcanoes ; the fourth contains a list of the simple 
minerals that enter into the composition of rocks, treats of the 
several forms that rocks assume, their internal structure, and 
external characters ; the fifth lecture is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of primary rocks, (the inferior order of Coneybeare and 
Philips ;) and the sixth contains an account of transition rocks, 
and of secondary and tertiary formations. 

In addition to tabular views of the systems of geological 
classifications of Humboldt, Werner, and M^CuUoch, our au- 
thor has given us a most valuable synopsis of the different classes 
of rocks, and their several varieties ; thus furnishing the stu- 
dent and collector with a method of arrangement independent 
of any hypothesis. We look upon this as the most valuable 
part of his work, and that upon which the reputation of the 
author will in a great degree depend. It is in fact a desidera- 
tum in science, there being no elementary work that can be 
used with confidence, in consequence of their being all drawn 
up with reference to some particular theory. We, therefore, 
anticipate, that the time is not far distant when this work will 
be introduced into our colleges as a text book, and found upon 
the tables of all geological collectors. The study of mine- 
ralogy Vl^s made such progress in our country of late years, 
and we nave such a valuable treatise on that subject in the book 
of Professor Cleveland, that we may consider the way is pre- 
pared for studying geology to advantage, at least so far as relates 
to the natural history of the older rocks. We owe a strong 
obligation to our author for insisting upon the value of zoolo- 
gical knowledge as a key to the arrangement of secondary and 
tertiary formations, and we have to thank him for finally ex- 
ploding the long repeated error, that the coast of the United 
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States south of New-York is alluvial, and ranging it in its pro- 
per place as a series of tertiary formations* We ourselves 
made use of the plastic clays of Amhoy as early as 1810, and 
determined, in the summer of 1 822, that the whole county of 
Monmouth, in New- Jersey, belonged to the tertiary class* 
About the period of the last date many other investigations 
were made, which, as is fully shown by our author, leave no 
doubt that the term alluvial is incorrect as apphed to this great 
and interesting district. We believe that this term was first 
apphed by Dr Mitchill, who,' in using it, committed no error 
so far as the knowledge of the day ut which he wrote extend- 
ed ; for that nice mode of discrimination among formations, 
that we derive from a knowledge of their jmbedded fossils, had 
not then been introduced. Volney, in repeating this error, was 
also guilty of no fault in science, although he committed the 
moral one of appropriating, without acknowledgment, the fruit of 
the labour of another ; but we have to regret that M^Clure should 
have persisted in the same mistake at a more recent period, 
and that it should have been rendered current by the work of 
Cleveland, in other respects invaluable. 

We have, upon mature deliberation, to express our satisfac- 
tion at the manner in which the scientific part of Dr. Van 
Rensselaer's work has been executed; a satisfaction arising 
from a conviction of its utility, and of the great labour that we 
should have beeu spared, could we have obtained access to a si- 
milar work at an early period in our geological studies. 

As far as regards the literary part, we are not so entirely sa- 
tisfied : we do not conceive that the citations have been work- 
ed up into so homogeneous a texture as might have been done, 
bad more labour been bestowed upon them ; and we are not 
sure that it would not have been better taste to have omitted 
in the publication some of th^ ornaments that, although of value 
in diversifying lectures delivered to a popular audience, do 
not, perhaps, comport with the strict dignity of scientific inves- 
tigation. The few facts stated by our author from his own ob- 
servations, particularly his interesting account of the volcanoes 
of Etna and Vesuvius, leave us to regret that he had not drawn 
more copiously from the materials that his own labours have 
accumulated ; but we honour the motive, and must, in spite of 
our regrets, consider his modesty in this respect as no small ad- 
dition to his merits. 
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AftT. XXVL — The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace smd 
Happiness^ extracted from the Books of the Jfem Testament^ 
ascribed to the Jour Evangelists. To which are added, the 
First and Second Appeal to the Christian Public, in Reph to 
the Observations of Dr. Marshmanof Serampore. By Ram- 
moBvu Roy, of cTaicutta* 8vo, From the Loodon editioii. 
New- York. B. Bates. 1825. 

Although this is a work of religious controversj, it is not 
as such that we are at present to consider it. If tiie Hindoo 
author has erred in his interpretation of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures, he must answer for it to the divines, their learn- 
ed and professional expositors. For ourselves, who are but 
simple laymen, we assure our readers, that whenever we hazard 
an opinion upon subjects of this nature, we shall do it only 
upon due consideration and advice ; and should we at any time 
gather courage enough to venture upon a field which has been 
so hotly contested for more than a thousand years, we shall by 
no means think of doing it without a pretty certain assurance 
of being backed by some of these able and reverend champions. 

We had thought, indeed, when we first took up the volume, 
of goins a little more deeply into the subject. We were not 
disposed to agree with the author in all his views, nor quite sa- 
tisned witli his exposition of certain passages of scripture, and 
we thought of examining them at lai^e, and of favouring the 
world with our opinion. In order to prepare ourselves for this 
duty, we dipped mto the Fathers, and passing over all that was 
written between their time and the Protestant reformation, 
which the Shakers modestly and charitably call the great divi" 
sion of the kingdom of Antichrist, we read the Genevan and 
Racovian catechisms, looked into Calvin, and made diligent 
inquiry for the treatise of Servetus De Christianismi Restitu- 
tione, and for the works of Laelius Socinus and his nephew 
Faustus. We had resolutely determined to enter the labyrinth 
of commentaries, and began diligently to turn over the leaves of 
the annotators, from Beza downwards through the voluminous 
works of Poole, Wolfius, Gill, and their brethren, to Adam Clarke. 
From these we proceeded to the regular controversialisto. We 
had already mastered Hombeck's Confutation of Socinianism ; 
we were just going upon BulPs Defensio Fidei Nicenas, and 
had made arrangements to procure the work of Calovius. We 
had looked into William Penn's Sandy Foundation Shaken, and 
thought of consulting the works of Samuel Clarke, Lardner, 
Priestly, Price, Lindsay, and Belsham. We interested ourselves 
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iu the dispute respecting the opiDions of Newton and Locke 
on these subjects, and were anxiously waiting for the forthcom- 
ing republication in this country of Milton's Treatise on tlie 
Christian Doctrine. We had agreed with a learned friend for 
the loan of his copy of the Poly^lott Bible, and were prepa- 
ring to attack Middleton on the Greek Article. We had 
made a collection of the modern polemic writers of the United 
States ; we had put Morse and Worcester, Channing and Stu- 
art, Miller and Sparks, Ware and Wood, side by side on the 
same shelf, where these doughty champions stood lovingly to- 
gether, and we fancied, in the complacent dignity of our new 
office as arbiters of this fierce and long protracted dispute^ 
that the glistening and newly -lettered volumes smiled upon 
each other in prospect of an approaching reconciliation. As 
to the controversy between Yates and Wardlaw, we had placed 
it at our elbow as a corps de reserve^ to be called on in case of 
any special emergency. Our study was lumbered with heavy 
folios, which might be denominated the great guns of polemics, 
and our table loaded with an immense heap of pamphlets, ser- 
mons, and small tracts, which we had found scattered on the field 
of controversy like carbines and pistols after a battle, and which 
were now ready to do service once more in reducii^ the party 
against whom we might decide, in case he should prove refrac* 
tory. It is not worth while to take into this enumeration the 
multitude of short and smart paragraphs which we had cut out 
of the religious newspapers that have grown so .common of 
late, the squibs and crackers with which the different denomi- 
nations vex and annoy without hurting each other. We had 
made all this preparation, when it was hinted to us by certain of 
our friends, that it might be well to consider a little before we 
put our design in execution* It was intimated, that there was a 
class of men who might be expected, from their professional 
studies, to understand these subjects quite as well, if not a little 
better, than ourselves — men who had wielded the weapons of 
controversy their whole lives long — ^who were quite a match 
for us in the Septuagint and the Greek Testament, and a little too 
strong for us in Hebrew and Aramaean. It was insinuated, that 
were we to thrust ourselves among these scientific cbmbatants, 
we might perhaps get more blows than we should give* In 
short, we were made to understand that we were meddling 
with what was no business of ours, and that the safer and more 
creditable way was not to wander from the usual topics of a 
literary journal. To incline us the more willingly to this course, 
we were told that the New-Ei^and polemics had lately im- 
ported from Germany a new and most formidable weapon of 
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controvenj called Exegesis — ^though some old feshioned peo- 
ple maintained that it was onlj an old one with a new name — 
m the use of which the divines of this country had already at- 
tained great dexterity, and pronounced its appellation with ex- 
ceeding flippancy and emphasis. This last consideration was 
effectuah We might have faced their Hebrew, their Syriac, 
their Chaldee, their Ethiopic, and their Coptic, but where is 
the heart stout enough not to quail at the sound of the strange 
and fearful word exegesis? 

We are, therefore, reduced to the necessity of regarding the 
work before us merely in a literary point of view ; and, thus 
considered, it must be admitted to be somewhat curious. It 
presents us with the spectacle of a learned Brahmin, a man 
educated under the institutions of an ancient but semi-barbarous 
people, and in the idolatrous observances of the most complex 
and superstitious of all religions, discovering and abjuring the 
errors of his early faith, making himself, by his own industry, 
master of the learning of the west, and now taking part in the 
controversies that divide the Christian world. His reasonings 
may be influenced, perhaps erroneously, by the peculiar bias 
of nis education ; still they are free from those which may be 
presumed to affect ours ; and it is no useless nor uninteresting 
speculation to observe the views which a mind thus formed 
and furnished takes of subjects which all allow to be in the 
highest degree important. 

Kammohun Roy Banoudjia, the author of this work, is what 
is called in India a high-caste Brahmin, and belongs to one of 
the first families in the country. He was born in the district 
of Borduan, near Bengal, about the year 1 780. His grandfa- 
ther had filled some important oflices under the Moguls, and 
his father, bred up in a Mussulman court, instead of giving his 
son such an education as was most likely to recommend him to 
the English conquerors of India, had him instructed in the Per- 
sian language under his own roof, and sent him to Patna to 
learn Arabic. Here his masters put into his hands Arabic 
translations of Aristotle and Euclid, and on his becoming fami- 
liar with the language, he read the Koran, and conversed with 
intelligent Mahometans on the subject of their religion. He 
was at one time somewhat inclined to embrace its doctrines, 
but as he grew better acquainted with the example and charac- 
ter of its founder, he became more sceptical as to its divine ori- 
§in. It was enough, as he afterwards said, to remove all his 
oubts on this subject, that Mahomet had carried ofi*the beau- 
tiful wife of his slave, and had attempted to spread his religion 
by the sword. He perceived, however, a manifest difierence 
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betwe^a the belief in wbich be was educated, with its <«nie} 
rites, its fantastic mumoieries, and its miiltitudie of deities, and 
that of the Mussulmaos, with its simple astd humane obserrances, 
and its sublime tenet of the unity of God ; and the consequence 
was, that he was led to doubt, an4 finally to renounce Hindoo- 
ism* On leaving Patna, he was sent to Calcutta to study 
Sanscrit, the sacred language of the Hindoos, the possession of 
which was necessary to support his Brahminical. rank. The 
study of dialectics seems well adapted to the subtle genius of 
the Hindoos. Rammohun Roy, who at Patna had made him- 
self acquainted with the logic of the Arabians, which be still 
considers as superior to every other, now applied himself la 
the study of the scholastic philosophy of bis countrymen, to 
which be declares, that he I^ found nothing equal in the works 
of the European scholars* It may be that this preference is 
owing to the prejudices of his education, but the works diat 
have came from bis pen do not allow us to impute it to his ig^ 
norance of European literature. At Calcutta, he became ac^o 
quainted with the Christian religion, without, however, at first 
embracing it* At the age of twenty, his religion was simple 
theism, and be had adopted the opmion, that the Hindoo su- 
perstitions were a corruption of tbe ancient religion of the na- 
tion as contained in their sacred writings, wlueh teach tbe 
unity of God, a mental worship, and tl^ practice of a pure 
montlitv* During tbe life of his father, however, he was re- 
strained by awe of him from openly professing his infidelity, 
and the instances of disrespect which he occasionally showed 
to the religious observances of tbe country, were attnbuted to 
the levity of youth* 

In 1804, or 1*805, Ram Hant Roy, bis father, died, and soon 
after the brothers c^ Rammohun Roy, by which event be be- 
came proprietor of the large fetnily estates. He now removed 
firomBorduan to Moorsbe£d>ad, tbe residence of his ancestors* 
Shortly after his removal, he published a work in the Persian 
language^ with a preface in Arabic, which he entitled, ^^ Against 
the Idobitry of all Religions.'' In this book, of which no 
En^isb translation has ever been given, he is said to have first 
advanced and defended his peculiar views of the original and 
pure religion of India. No answer to this bode ever appear^ 
ed, but it raised up against him a multitude of enemies bo& 
aoMNig the Hindoos and the Mahometans, whose respective 
sjratems be had not spared. He accordingly found hinis^ 
obliged, in 1814, to retire to Calcutta, where the influence of 
English manners promised bim some exemption from tbe in- 
conveniences and dangers to wbich tbe enmity of Aiese sects 
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exposed him. Here he appUed himself seriously to the acqui- 
sitioo of the English tongue, and beii^ appointed Dewao, or 
principal native officer in the collection of the revenues, for 
one of the districts of India, he soon came, bj the constant 
reading of English documents, and by frequent mingling with 
English society, to speak and write the language with no little 
readiness and elegance* An English schoolmaster instructed 
him in the Latin, and a German of the name of Makay, a man of 
a philosophic turn of mind, taught him the mathematics of Eu- 
rope* He afterwards studied Greek and Hebrew, and added 
the French to the numerous list of modern lai^ages with 
which he was already acquainted. 

In 1816 he published, in English, his translation of an Abri^- 
ment of the Vedant, or Resolution of all the Yeds* The Veds 
are the scriptures, or sacred books of the Hindoos. They are 
in the Sanscrit language, and are of remote and immemorial 
antiquity ; the veneration of the Hindoos assigns to them the 
same date with that of the creation of the world. ^^ These 
works,'' to use the language of Rammehun Roy himself, ^^ are 
extremely voluminous, and being written in the most elevated 
and metaphorical style, are, as it may well be supposed, in 
many places, extremely confused and contradictory. Upwards 
of two thousand years ago the great Byas," or Vyas, of whom 
the author, in another place, speaks as the greatest of the 
Indian theologists, philosophers, and poets, ^^ r^ecting on the 
perpetual difficulties arising from these sources, composed, with 
great discrimination, a complete and compendious abstract of 
the whole ; and also reconciled those texts that appeared to 
'Stand at variance. This work he termed The Vedant^ which, 
compounded of two Sanscrit words, signifies the Resolution of 
all the Veds. It has continued to be most highly revered by all 
the Hindoos, and in place of the more diffuse ailments of the 
Veds, is referred to as of equal authority.'' This woric is also 
in the Sanscrit language ; the Brahnuns only are permitted to 
touch or interpret it, and though perpetually quoted, it is almost 
unknown to the people. Rammohun Roy translated it into 
the Bengalee and Hindoo languages for the benefit of his coun- 
trymen, and, at the same time, printed an abridgment of it in 
those languages, which he distributed gratuitously. The 
English translation of this abridgment was made to vindicate 
what he calls the true and ancient religion of India, from the 
dishonour of those superstitions with which the Brahmins, the 
directors of its worship, had corrupted.it. The motive of the 
translation into the vernacular languages of India, was still 
more laudable. He wished to reclaim his countrymen fixnn 
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their gross idolatry, by showing that it receives no countenance 
from those very books which they regarded as the oracles of 
their religion, but of whose contents they were suffered to 
know so little. 

Human nature does not seem to be a. different thing in India 
from what we find it in other countries of the world. Every 
where men defend the abuses by which they profit; and the zeal 
with which any profession or body of men uphold a system of 
which they reap the advantages, is no proof either of the since- 
rity of its supporters, or that it contains in itself even the poor 
merit of speciousness and apparent utility. Rammohun Roy, 
in the preface to the book we have just mentioned, thus speaks 
of the Brahmins. ^^ Many learned Brahmins are perfectly 
aware of the absurdity of idolatry, and are well informed of 
the nature of the purer mode of divine worship. But as in 
the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of idolatry, they find the 
source of their comforts and fortune, they not only never fail 
to protect idol worship from all attacks, but even advance and 
encourage it to the utmost of their power, by keeping the know- 
ledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest of the people. 
Their followers, too, confiding in these leaders, feel gratification 
in the idea of the divine nature residing in a being resembling 
themselves in birth, shape, and propensities ; and are naturally 
delighted with a mode of worship agreeable to the senses, 
though destructive of moral principles, and the fruitful parent 
of prejudice and superstition." 

Soon after, he published, in English and Bengalee, some of 
the principal chapters of the Veds, '^ for the purpose of illus- 
trating and confirming the view he had taken of them,'' and 
the next year a Defence of Hindoo Theism. In the introduc- 
tions prefixed to these translations, as well as in the latter work, 
besides maintaining his peculiar theological opinions, he attacks 
the great division of the inhabitants of Hindostan into castes, 
a system which cements and upholds the errors and supersti- 
tions of Hindooism, by incorporating them with the daily and 
domestic habits of every individual. Upon the downfall of 
thifl system it is, that all hopes of improvement in the political 
and TeUgious condition of his countrymen must depend. Many * 
of the countrymen of Rammohun Roy were convinced by his 
reasonings ; and a society of Brahmins, many of whom were of 
considerable rank and opulence, was formed, which soon in- 
• creased to the number of a thousand disciples, who were accus- 
tomed to m^t eve^ Sunday at his bouse for the purposes of 
religious worship. Here, such parts of the Veds as treat of the 
nature of the Godhead were explained, and hymns were sung 
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iiiSftiiicritaiidBeiigftiee. He also founded a school, in whtdififtj- 
cbUdren were iostracted, at his own expense, in Sanscrit, Eng- 
lish, and geography, and where the fint principles of natnnl 
religion were instilled into their minds. In 1818 he pablisbed 
his first tract acainst the practice of burning widows at the fa- 
neral pile of their husbands, and this was afterwards followed 
by several others on the same subject. It is not to be sop- 
posed, however, that the mass of his coontiymen wonld look 
calmly on these attempts to expose and subvert the absurditiea 
and follies of their worship. His life has been twice attempted 
by the Brahmins ; his family have opposed, with the greatest 
vehemence, his projects of reform ; not even his wife would 
follow him to Calcutta, whither the malice of his enemies had 
driven him for refuge ; and his fanatical mother, whenever he 
visits her, loads him with reproaches. 

One would have thought that the horror with which die 
adherents of an ancient faith always regard an apostate, would 
have vented itself through the medium of the press. It does 
not appear, however, that the advocates of Hindooism were in 
haste to take the field of controversy against so powerful a 
champion, and in defence of a cause for which so little could 
be said. One tract, however, on the side of Hindoo idolatry, 
appeared in the Madras Journal, and another came out in the 
shape of a pamphlet, entitled, an Apol(^ for the Present 
State of Hindoo. Worship. The latter work was answered by 
Rammohun Roy in a work called a Second Defence of the 
Monotheistical System of the Veds, printed at Calcutta in 
1817. Among the reasonings bv which the Brahmins defend 
their idolatry, it is ui^ed, that the objects of this kind of wor- 
diip are but the medium through which they address their 
adorations to the Divine Being. They observe that the na- 
ture of God cannot be fully comprehended by the human 
mind--*that he can be worshipped only by his known attributes ; 
and they affirm, that the material objects of their reli^ns ve- 
neration are but the symbols of these attributes, eo^loyed to 
direct their thoughts to the supreme and universal deity. An- 
other argument m favour of the practice of idol worship is 
drawn from its ^preat antiquity, its universal reception, and its 
ioRorporation with the customs and habits of the nation, whidi 
are supposed to create a necessity of continuing it. These 
aiguments are answered by Rammohun Roy, as well by u»- 
ple <|uolations firom (he scriptures of the Hiiidoo8,as by an ap- 
peal to the common sense and reason of maiildpd. in his ^ 
cond Defence of the MonotheiBtical System of *the Veda, he 
exposes flMte full^ the hypocrisy and firaud cifttie Bnhmins. 
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He dwells at hi^e od the reparation of the Hindoos into castes, 
and the actions by which they are liable to loss of caste. 
^^ He proves,'' says the Abbe Gregoire, in a memoir drawn up 
by him on this subject, ^' that the institution had no place in 
the ancient system of theology, and that it is a subsequent in- 
vention. At the head of this institution is the caste of the 
Brahmins, who have raised themselves to the highest possible 
dignity by investing their birth and quality with fantastic splen- 
dour; representing themselves as gods upon earth ; the Brah- 
mins are in India what the members of an oligarchy, and the 
feudal lords, are in Europe, but still worse, and that is saying a 
great deal. They have broken the ties of social life, not only 
by the separations formed by the castes, but by isolating, as it 
were, the members of the same family from each other; a 
Hindoo who affects great rigidity cannot share his dinner with 
his brother whom he is visiting ; and if the brother touch any 
of the provisions of his guest, the latter must instantly throw 
away what remains, and even destroy the utensils in which^il 
was contained."* 

Great, however, as is the antipathy of the writer to the sys- 
tem of caste, he is yet careful not to forfeit his own by the ne- 
glect of any of those rules by which it is preserved. The rea- 
son he gives for this is, that its loss would take away his rank 
and influence, the opportunity of intercourse with his country- 
men, and the power of pursuing his plans of reform and im- 
provement. 

Whatever may be the antiquity of the great mass of the 
Hindoo superstitions, it is a curious fact, .as s&ted by the Abbe 
Gregoire, that, although from the intercourse of the natives of 
India with the Asiatic Mussulmans, and the European Chris- 
tians, it might be thought that they would have adopted more 
enlightened notions of religion, and perhaps simplified their re-* 
ligious observances, yet many of their ridiculous dogmas, and 
childish and barbarous ceremonies, were introduced since die 
middle of the last centuir- This is more especially the case 
with the natives of Bengal, whose faith differs in some essential 

Erticulars from diat of the inhabitants of Behar Tifaroot, and 
snares. They have left their ancient worship for an idolatry 
denominated the religion of the Tantras, in opposition to that 
of the Veds* In die mean time, the labours of Rammohua 
Roy do not seem to have been altogether fruitless. He was 
not deceived in supposing, that the curiosity which strooety in- 
clines all men to pry narrowly into what is concealed from 
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them widi the greatest care, would be a sufficient motive with 
his countirmen to read eagerlj the Vedant, now first given to 
them in their own language. He informs us, in one of his 
works, that numbers of the most enlightened and honest of his 
countrymen, had been satisfied of the folly of idolatry, and had 
reformed their religious conduct accordingly. 

He now began to study more carefully the Christian scrip- 
tures. His assent to the system of religion taught in these wri* 
tings, was for a long time withheld on account of the doctrine 
of the trinity, which he then supposed to be one of its chief te- 
nets, but which he could not believe. In a preface to the work 
before us, written by Dr. Rees, it is said, ^^ that this doctrine 
appeared to his mind quite ^s objectionable as the polytheism 
of the Hindoos." We like fair play among controversialists ; 
and deem it our duty to say, that this expression seems to have 
been used by the learned writer without due reflection. Ram- 
mohan Roy, it is true, speaks of this tenet as an insuperable 
obstacle to his belief in Christianity ; and it is not improbable, 
that the arguments against the Hindoo plurality of deities, 

Eursued, to their farthest extent, by the 2eal of one who had 
imself been a convert from that dangerous and debasing error, 
and who saw and deplored so many of its consequences among 
his countrymen, might have, in his eyes, an apparent applica- 
tion to the notion of a trinity. Still, it is impossible, that a 
man of his logical and discriminating mind, should not have 
seen the prodigious difibrence between the idea of three per- 
sons in the divinity possessing the same nature, and the same 
attributes, and actuated by the same will, and that of the innu- 
merable family of superior, subordinate, and warring deities, 
that people the Hindoo heaven. He determined, however, to 
satisfy himself as to the question whether this doctrine was ac- 
tually taught in the Old and New Testament, and after a dili- 
gent perusal and examination of these writings in their original 
languages, he thought that the passages in which it was sup- 
posed to be inculcated would bear a different construction, and 
with thb persuasion he became a believer in the Christian re- 
ligion. In 1818, the Baptist mission at Serampore, who had 
great respect for the abilities and learning of Rammohun Roy, 
deputed Mr. Adams, one of their missionaries, to discuss per- 
sonally with him the points of difference between their respec- 
tive creeds. The learned Hindoo, however, proved himself 
too subtle for the learned European, and instead of being <:on- 
vinced by his arguments, found means to bring him over to his 
own views of the subject. In 1 820, he published, with trams- 
lations into Sanscrit and Bengalee, a little volume, entitled the 
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Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness. This 
is the first of the tracts contained in the volume before us, and 
is a compilation of the teachings of our Lord, separated from 
the history of his life and miracles. We give the following 
extract from the preface : 

'^ Voluminous works, written by learned men of particular 
sects, for the purpose of establishing the truth, consistency, 
ratioaality, and priority of their own peculiar doctrines, con- 
tain' such a variety of arguments, that I cannot hope to be able 
to adduce here any new reasonings of sufficient novelty and 
ferce to attract the notice of my readers. Besides, in matters 
of religion particularly, men in general, through prejudice and 
partiality to the opinions which they once form, pay little or no 
attention to opposite sentiments, (however reasonable they 
may be,) and often turn a deaf ear to what is most consistent 
with the laws of nature, and conformable to the dictates of 
human reason and divine revelation. At the same time, to 
tiiose who are not biassed by prejudice, and who are, by the 
grace of God, open to conviction, a simple enumeration and 
statement of the respective tenets of different sects may be a 
sufficient guide to direct their inquiries in ascertaining which of 
them is the most consistent with the sacred traditions, and most 
acceptable to common sense. For these reasons, 1 decline en- 
tering into any discussion on those points, and confine my at- 
tention at present to the task of laying before my fellow-crea- 
tures the words of Christ, ^with a translation from the £nglish 
into Sungskrit, and the language of Bengal. I feel persuaded, 
that by separating from the other matters contained in the New 
Testament, the moral precepts found in that book, these will 
be more likely to produce the desiraMe effect of improving the 
hearts and minds of men of different persuasions and degrees 
of understanding. For, historical, and some other passages, 
are liable to the doubts-snd disputes of free-thinkers and anti- 
christians, especially miraculous relations, which are much less 
wonderful than the faK^icated tales handed down to the natives 
of Asia, and, consequently, would be apt at best to carry lit- 
tle weight with them. On the contrary, moral doctrines, tend- 
ing evidently to the maintenance of the peace and harmony of 
mankind at large, are beyond the reach of metaphysical per- 
version, and intelligible aUke to the learned and to the unlearn- 
ed. This simple code of religion and morality is so admirably 
calculated to elevate men's ideas to high and liberal notions of 
one God, who has equally subjected all living creatures, with- 
out distinction of caste, rank, or wealth, to change, disappoint- 
ment, pain, and death, and has equally admitted all to be par- 
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taken of the bountifal mercies which be has lavished overna- 
ture, and is also so well fitted to regulate the condnct of the 
human race in the dischai^e of their various duties to God, to 
themselves, and to society, that 1 cannot but hope the best 
effects from its promulgation in the present form." 

Not long after the publication of this tract there ai^ieared 
some strictures upon it in ^^ The Friend of India," a periodi- 
cal work under the direction of the Baptist missionaiies, o£ 
which Dr. Marshman is the editor. These strictures were 
written by the Rev. Mr. Schmidt, and were followed bj some 
remarks by Dr. Marshman, in which he terms the compiler of 
the *' Precepts" '^ an intelligent heathen." This, as mi^t 
be expected, was the prelude of a controversy. Rammohon 
Roy published ^* an Appeal to the Christian Public in defence 
of the Precepts of Jesus." He seems to have taken great of* 
fence at the epithet of heathen, bestowed on him by Dr» Marsh- 
man, for we hnd him thus commenting upon it. It is due U> 
Dr. Marshman to say, that he afterwards disclaimed all inten- 
tion of using this term in an invidious sense. 

** I should hope neither the reviewer nor the editor can be justified in 
inferring the heathenism of the compiler, from the facts of his extracting 
and publishing the moral doctrines of the New Testament, aader the 
title of *^ A Qtiide to Peaoe and Happiness*' — his styling the Precepcs of 
Jesus, a code of religion and morality — his believing God to be the au- 
thor and preserver of the universe — or his considering those sayings as 
adapted to regulate the conduct of the whole human race in the discbarge 
of all the duties required of them. 

*^ Neither, I trust, can his separating the moral sayings of Christ fram 
the mysterious dogmas and historical parts of the New Testament, under 
the impression, that these are liable to the doubts and disputes of free- 
thinkers and anti-christians, with which this part of the world is unfurtU'^ 
nately filled ; nor his opinion that this simple code of morality would be 
mure likely to attract the notice and respect of such men, and to guide 
their minds into the paths of peace and happiness, than if presented to 
them in coujunction with other matter against which their education has 
taught them to revolt : justly subject him, in the opinion of the most or- 
thodox Christians, to the epithet applied to him by the editor. If they 
do, I cannot see how the same condemnation can be spared to numerous 
publications of extracts from the Old and the New Testaments, made 
and sent forth by several Christian authors, under various designations, 
and for different purposes. 

" With respect to the latter mode of seeking evidence, however unjus- 
tified the editor may be in coming to such a conclusion, ho is safeuin as- 
cribing the collection of these Precepts to Rammohun Roy ; who, al- 
though he was born a Brahmun, not only renounced idolatry at a very 
early period of his life, but published at that thne a treatise in Arabic and 
Persian against that system ; and no sooner acquired a toleraUe know- 
ledge of English, than he made bis desertion of idol worship known to 
the Christian world by bis English publication— a renuaciatioD that, I 
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am sorry to say» brought severe dtfiieaHies upon biniyby esciting the dfs^ 
pleasure of his parents, and subjecting him to the dislike of his ne^r, as 
well as distant relations, and to the hatred of nearly all his countrymen 
for severM years. I therefore presume, that among his declared enemies, 
who are aware of those facts, no one who has the least pretension to 
truth, would venture to apply the designation of heathen to him ; but I 
am sure, that the respect he entertains for the very name of Christianity^ 
which tiie editor of the Friend of India seems to profess, will restrain 
him from retorting on that editor, although there may be diffeiences of 
opinion between them, that might be thought sufficient to justify the us6 
towards the editor of a term no less offensive. The editor, perhaps, may 
eonsider himself jdstified by numerous precedents amongst the several 
partisans of different Christian sects, in applying the name of heathen to 
one- who takes the Precepts of Jesus as his principal guide in matters of 
religious and pivil duties; as Roman Catholics bestow the appellation of 
heretics or infidels on all classes of Protestants, and Protestants do not 
spare the title of idolaters to Roman Catholics ; Trinitarians deny the 
name of Christian to Unitarians, while the latter retort by stigmatizing 
the worshippers of the Son of man as Pagans, who adore a created and 
dependent Being. Very different conduct is inculcated in the precept of 
Jesus to John, when complaining of one who performed cures in the name 
of Jesus, yet refused to follow the apostles; — he gave a rebuke, saying, 
" He that is not against us is on our part :" Mark, ch. ix. ver. 40. The 
Compiler, having obviously in view at least one object in common with 
the Reviewer and £ditor, that of procuring respect for the precepts of 
Christ, might have reas<Hiably eicpected m(Nre charity from professed 
teachers of his doctrines. — pp. lOSl — 105. 

A reply to the " Appeal" appeared not long after in the Friend 
of India, and this reply produced a "Second Appeal," from the 
pen of Rammohun Roy. Both the appeals are given in this 
Volume. The controversy, however, has not rested here« 
There appeared in the Friend of India an answerto the " Second 
Appeal ;" and this led to Rammohun Roy's " Final Appeal," 
pprinted in 1823. It is grateful to observe the candour and good 
temper with which this controversy has been carried on on 
both sides. The Hindoo writer begins his Second Appeal with 
the following honourable testimony to the manner in which it 
has been conducted by Dr. Marshman. 

** The observations contained in No. I. of the Quarterly Series of ' The 
Friend of India,' on the Introduction to ' The Precepts of Jesus,' as 
well as on their defence, termed ' An Appeal to the Christian Public,' 
dre happily expressed in so mild and Christian-like a style, that they 
have not only afforded me ample consolation for the disappointment and 
vexation I felt from the personality conveyed in the preceding Magazines, 
(Nos. SIO and 29.) but have also encouraged me to pursue my reses^rches 
after the fundamental principles of Christianity in a manner agreeable 
to my feelings, and with such respect as I should always wish to mani- 
fest for the situation and character of so worthy a person as the Editor of 
the Friend of India."— -p. 145. 

After all, the day when one religious reformer could call an- 
Yoi. I. 58 
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other *^ a blasphemer, a malicioas baiidng dog, foil of ignorance, 
bestiality, and impudence, an impostor, a base cormpter of file 
sacred writings, a mocker of God, a contemner of all religion, 
an impious, lewd, crooked-minded vagabond, and a beggarlj 
rogue,'^ is past, never we hope to return. These flowers of 
controversy have now come to be esteemed for what thej are 
worth, as the mere rhetorical garnishing of the composition, 
common to both sides of the question, and therefore not likely 
to procure a victory for either. It is now generally admitted, 
that reasoning and argument are the best polemical weapons, 
inasmuch as Siey presuppose some knowledge of the matter in 
dispute, while noisy and abusive declamations are looked upon 
witn some suspicion, as the easy resort of prejudice and igno- 
rance. 

It is not within our province to enter into an examination of 
the arguments by which Rammohun Roy supports the view of 
Christianity he has embraced. They seem to be urged with dis- 
tinctness and ingenuity, though it is probable that Ihey will not 
strike those who are familiar with the controversy as new. Two 
things, however, we apprehend, will somewhat surprise the 
reader ; — the writer's familiarity with western leamii^, and 
his great command of the English language. It is said, by the 
editor of the Calcutta Journal, that although some of his earlier 
works might have been revised by an English pen, yet he did 
not believe that his later writings, his controversies with the 
missionaries at Serampore, contained a single word that was not 
wholly his own. It should seem, indeed, that no revision was 
necessary of the writings of one ^' whose fine choice of words 
in conversation is worthy the imitation even of Englishmen.'' 

It seems to us that the labours of this extraordinary man can- 
not but have some favourable effect upon the destinies of Hin- 
dostan. His example and his instructions will not be lost up- 
on hb countrymen. He will not, in the coming age, be men- 
tioned as the least fortunate among those who have devoted 
themselves to that cause so dear to the hearts of the good and 
the philanthropic of all countries, the improvement of the reli- 
gious and politica^l condition of India. It is certain that any 
system of Christian doctrine, however erroneous and imper- 
fect, is better than the monstrous and horrible superstition to 
which the inhabitants of that country are enslaved. It is not 
in a narrow or illiberal spirit that the Baptist missionaries at 
Serampore speak, when* they avow their conviction that the re- 
ligious opinions which the Indian philosopher is labouring to 
diffuse among his countrymen, though not unexceptionable, are 
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useful ; trusting, that when thej shall have fulfilled their ap- 
pointed work of assisting to break up and confound the Hindoo 
idolatry, they will sink into the earth to rise no more* 



Art.XXXVIL — Life and Character of the Chevalier John Paul 
Jones^ a Captain in the Kavy of the United States during their 
Revolutionary War, Dedicated to the Officers of the American 
J^avy. By John Henry Sherburne, Register of the Navy 
of the United States. Wilder & Campbell. New-York, 
1825. 

It was our intention to have accompanied our notice of this 
work, with a succinct but sufficiently comprehensive account 
of the life, character, and naval services of Paul Jones, and thus 
to have supplied, in some measure, the manifest imperfections 
of Mr. Sherburne's book, regarded in the light of its biographi- 
cal pretensions. This we must defer until some future period, 
and we do so with the less reluctance, as we hope then to have 
it in our power to have access to some valuable manuscripts, 
with the existence of which, it would seem, the editor of the 
work before us is entirely unacquainted. Our business just now 
is simply to inquire, how far the present volume promises to fulfil 
the expectations, which its title and the numerous prospectuses 
and notices by which it was preceded, were calculated to ex- 
cite. 

The documents and letters, of which three fourths at least of 
this ^^ Life and Character of John Paul Jones'' actually con- 
sist, and (if we except perhaps a dozen) a// that are of .prior 
date to Ihe close of the revolutionary war, were obtained from 
a citizen of New- York, by whom the greater part of them were 
accidentally discovered, about a year ago, in the shop of a 
baker, who had received them as so much waste paper from a 
person now deceased, in whose family Mr. Taylor, a nephew 
of Paul Jones, was iformerly an inmate. The discovery was 
duly noticed in the public prints, and by this means many others, 
were obtained from a variety of sources. There is no doubt 
whatever, that these, along with the documents which were pub- 
lished in the Port Folio about the year 1 804, as well as several 
others which were afterwards scattered in various directions, 
made up the whole of the original mass of papers left twenty 
years ago in the hands of the late Robert Hyslop. 

Soon after the MSS. were noticed in the public journals as 
being in train for publication, the following advertisement 
appeared in the Washington newspapers. ^' J. H. Sherburne, 
of the navy department, is about tojmblish an autlientic journal 
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^f the cruises of John Paul Jonts^ tsrUten under his immediaic 
inspection^ by lAeuUnani Elijah Hail, his confidential friend, and 
the only surviving officer that sailed with him during his cruises j 
also, the correspondence between them.^^ 

The Journal referred to is the log book of the Ranger, no 
part of which is introduced into the volume, and the corres- 

fondence is two letters of instruction from Capt* Jones to Lieut. 
laU. 
These coinprised, strange as it may appear, the whole of the 
materials in tlie possession of Mr. Sherburne, when he announ- 
ced his intention of giving to the public '^ an authentic narrative 
of the cruises of Paul Jones." Not aware that this was mere- 
ly a manoeuvre to get possession of the valuable collection of 
which the discovery had been a short time previously announ- 
ced, and confidently trusting that Mr. Sherburne.was not only 
in possession of a large mass of interesting papers, to which 
those found in New-York might serve as an appendage, but 
that he was fully competent to dischaige the task he had assu- 
medy as well from his oflicial station, as from the opportunities 
which his access to the supposed documents afforded ; and inallj, 
believing that the promised work would come with more effect, 
and with better proqiects of extensive circulation, from the 
Navy Department of the United States, than from any priVate 
source of publication ; the possessor of the New- Yoik docu- 
ments did not hesitatei upon an assurance of indenmity for the 
trouble of collection, examination, and arran&ement* to put all 
the papers he had discovered, to the number of several hundreds, 
into ttia bands of Mr. Sherburne, in the full assurance that they 
were subsidiary to an undertaking which that gentleman was 
fully in the condition of performing, and in Uie success of 
which, the finder of the manuscripts felt all the interest which 
an American can feel, in seeii^ redeemed from unjust oppro- 
brium, the name and character of one of the bravest of our 
revolutionary heroes. 

Immediately on the receipt of the manuscripts thus obtain- 
ed, in January last, Mr. Sherburne issued his prospectus promis- 
ing ^^ a life of the Chevalier J. P. Jones, with an appendix of 
let tersand documents illustrating the same ;" assuring the pub* 
lie, ^^ that as the sources from which he draws his facts are rich 
in anecdote and fruitful in illustrations of revolutionary 

scenes, the work would possess in some degree the charm of ro- 

^'— — .,■,.... , ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* It hoa bMD gtato^ to og, oa oompettot aathority, that since tb« publication of tfa6 work, Mr. 
8hetbuin« has informed the person from whom he received tho MSS. that the agreement bettoeen, 
Aemwiu rendered void in eonsequenoe of his haviag obtained without consideration, froiuf Mr. 
Powdon, a nephew of Com. Jones, authority to collect and appropriate towards tho work all tho 
ptpen h« couU find that wen left in Mr. Hyslop** ewe, in August, 1797. 
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mance, and the contrast of his earlier and later fortunes woul^ 
give to bis life all the attractions of the most agreeable and 
touching inventions of genius. The work to be comprised in 
one volume of 350 to 480 pages, on fine white paper, and to 
contain a likeness of the hero, and a representation of the en- 
gagement between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis» 
Price ^1 50," 

Such a magnificent flourish of trumpets was of .course na- 
turally looked upon by the public, as the prelude to a work of 
extraordinary character. The reader will judge for himself 
how far the book before us can be said to justify the extrava- 
gant pretensions of its editor. It is for him to say whether a 
dull collection of disjointed documents is likely '^ to possess 
all the charm of romance, and all the attractions of the most 
agreeable and touching inventions of genius." For ourselves, 
we do not hesitate to declare it our opinion that Mr, Sherburne 
ha8 unfairly disappointed the expectations he had sq industri- 
ously excited, and has not dealt justly by him who yielded his 
half finished labours, as he thought, into abler hands, and who 
now finds that instead of the accurate, elaborate, and interesting 
biography he was made to anticipate, the book consists 
almost entirely of the materials which he furnished, thrown to- 
gether without order, without taste, without judgment, and 
without care, containing nothing in the shape of a ^^ Life" but 
a few pages copied nearly verbatim from the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopaedia, and some half a dozen others, which indicate an ig- 
norance of history, and a crudeness of style, only pardonable 
\n a work of the most moderate pretensions. The want of 
method and discrimination manifest in the selection of the let- 
ters, induces us to believe, that they were taken blindfold from 
the mass to complete the complement of pages, and instead of 
the " fine paper" and " engraving" we were given to expect, 
the work is printed on as bad a paper as we remember ever to 
have seen; a wretched caricature of Joneses face, being sub- 
stituted, at the same time, for the promised print of the action 
between Hhe Serapis and Bon Homme Richard. In short, it is 
very palpably, a money-making concern, and Mrv Sherburne, 
the editor, and Mr. Van Zandt, the compiler, are probably the 
onlv persons not disappointed in the speculation. 

As there is scarcely any original writing in the volume, our 
remarks must be confined to a very cursory notice of the man- 
ner in which the materials have been flung together* The 
documents, of whatever kind, such as the Honourable Captain 
ChevaUer Jones, Esq.'s own letters— the resolutions of Con- 

fress — ^the letters of the Marine Conimittee — the letters of His 
Ixcellency, the Honourable Dr, Franklin, Esq. — long lists of 
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killed, wounded, and surviving — letters to His Excellency the 
Honourable Monsieur Major General Marquis La Fayette, 
Esq. — proceedings of Court Martials — addresses, interrogato- 
ries and concordats, follow each other virith a very commendable 
regard to the order of date, but with little attempt at clearness 
or appropriateness; while, to keep up the appearance of a le- 
gitimate biography, a few words in the manner of "continuan- 
ces,'' are interspersed at cautious intervals, and with econo- 
mical proportions, between the separate subjects and necessary 
divisions of the manuscripts. 

In the account of the cruise of the Ranger^ great pains are 
taken to excite the reader^s prejudice against the character of 
the first lieutenant, Mr. Simpson, with a view to bring into 
notice Lieut. Elijah Hall, (the father-in-law of Mr. Sher- 
burne,) the most important of whose services appears to have 
been the conducting a prize-ship into port, while under con- 
voy of the Ranger. Captain Jones complained in unequivo- 
cal terms of the conduct of both Lieutenants Simpson and 
Hall, during this cruise, as appears by a document in his own 
hand writing, which passed with the MSS into the hands 
of Mr. Sherburne, and was particularly noticed in the catalogue 
which accompanied them. The misunderstanding between 
Captain Jones and Lieut. Simpson was quite a temporary af- 
fair -, for in six weeks from the time of the rupture, we find the 
latter in command of the Ranger, at the particular request of 
Captain Jones, who well knew how to appreciate the services 
of a meritorious oflicer ;* while Lieut. Hall, however deserv- 
ing, did not rise in his profession, although, as Mr. Sherburne's 
book informs us, " he never resigned his commission*^^ We 
cannot believe that Mr. Hall will sanction this injustice to the 
memory of a deceased brother officer ; and we are inclined to 
regard it merely as an intended apology for smuggling into the 
volume, under favour of Captain Jones, (with whom he sailed 
only a five months cruise,) " a Biographical Sketch of Lieut. 
Elijah Hally'^^ hy his son-in-law. 

The official account of the capture of the Serapis, together 
with the documents and letters respecting it, fill about one hun- 
dred pages, which might well have been compressed into ten, 
without danger of giving offence to the most exacting lover of 
detail. The same remark is equally applicable to the charges 

-^ I 1. 1 ri- -11-11- I III ...-,-■ I I ' ■! 

* Captain Simpson^ a appointment was confirmed at home, and he dis- 
tinguished himself as commander of the Ranger in capturing part of 
the Jamaica fleet of 150 sai], July, 1779, in presence of the convoy, 
consisting of a seventy-four gun ship, several frigates, and sloops of war. 
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against Capt. Landais, as well as to the numerous affidavits in 
support of them, and to the letters relative to Commodore 
Jones's appointment, to collect from the governments of France 
and Sweden, payment for prizes captured during the war, by 
the squadron under his command. 

The publication of amatory correspondence of any kind, is 
exceedingly objectionable in such a work as this. But the intro- 
duction of letters from females of at least questionable cha- 
racter, into the same volume with those of Washington and 
Franklin, of Adams and of La Fayette, discovers a depravity 
of taste, and contempt of public opinion, which cannot be too 
severely reprehended. 

Whenever Mr. Sherburne, or rather Mr. Van Zandt, has 
ventured to be original, as in the title page and introduction, 
he is peculiarly unfortunate. The title of the Chevalier, so 
affectedly prefixed to the name of John Paul Jones, is ludicrous 
in the extreme. The next thing, we suppose, will be the pros- 
pectus of a Biography of the Marichal Geoi^e Washington, 
or the Citoyen Governeur Morris. On another page, Mr. 
Sherburne tells us, that the letters there inserted were received 
from Thomas Jefferson, Esquire, James Madison, Esquire, and 
the Honourable Joseph Story. Thomas Jefferson, Esquire! 
Shame upon such silly child's play. In the introduction, by a 
strange oversight, to call it by the gentlest term, General Mont- 
gomery and Lord Sterling are enumerated among those who 
left their native countries for the purpose " of joining the re- 
volutionary standard of America." 

To conclude, if the work had been modestlv announced as a 
^^ collection of documents relating to the life of John Paul 
Jones, to be printed on very good wrapping paper," the book 
would not have fallen short of expectation, and we should have 
been among the first to give it its just due ; but as it is, it is in 
all respects a failure, and the life of the gallant Captain yetre- 
* mains to be written. 



Art. XXXVIir. Husband Hunting, or the Mother and Daugh- 
ters. A Tale of Fashionable Life. In two volumes, 12mo. 
Boston. Wells & Lilly. 1825. 

This work is not by any means to be compared to Miss 
Edgworth^s Manoeuvring, but it is at least equal to the mass 
of secondary novels of which the English press is now grown 
so fruitful. These are undoubtedly of a much better stock than 
their brethren of the beginning of the present century. The 
sentimental trash over which the immature maiden, and it has 
also, been whispered, the maiden of waning charms, wept 
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themselves asleep, is swept to the Hmbo which holds all the 
lost things of the earth. The ChildreD of the Abbej, and St. 
Udefonso, and Santo Sebastiano, and the Wild Irish Girl, and 
the Wild Irish Boy, and Luxima and Fatima, whose leavea fair 
hands doubled down in dog's ears, and bright ejes soiled with 
tears, having fu 'filled their appointed functions, are gone where 
we trust thej will never be inquired after. Novels however, 
and youthful fair ones* have a mutual attraction, stronger than 
any thing else in nit ire, and as long as both are in the world, 
they will be certain to get together. This being the inevitable 
law of our condition, we cannot but esteem it as exceedingly 
fortunate that the character of these writings is so moch im- 
proved. It is certainly better that the young and susceptible 
should read such books as Saying and Doings^ Dan EsUban, 
Tremaine^ The Foresters^ and the work before us, than the child- 
ish extravagances which twenty years ago were in the hands of 
their mothers and aunts. 

This work professes to be a faithful representation of 
fashionable society in England, and some of the characters are 
said to be taken from real life. The British journalists admit 
and commend the justness of the picture. We have no desire to 
encourage false views of the manners of other nations, but it 
may be allowed us to contemplate those which are given by 
their own writers, and to congratulate ourselves that they have 
no prototype in our own country. Who, for example, could 
possibl V mistake the following for a picture of American society ? 
One ot the fashionable assembly is explaining to ibe hero of 
the story the character of the individuals present. 

" You area young man, sir, and have jet to learn what a peep behind 
the curtain of the haut-ton alone can teach. See that young fellow^, alf 
moustaches and monkery, with a face as free from care, as it is free from 
any trait of understanding, honour, or manliness ; — see him heaping bis 
heavy attentions on that ancient dame, who receives them with sucli 
boundless gratitude. That fellow is absolutely ruined, not worth a beg- * 
garly denier ; living in the rules of the Kings Bench, the only ruUs he 
will ever live in." A bitter smile at the point quivered over his cheek. 
" And the lady ?" said Vaughan. ** The lady, sir, has been only twen- 
ty years the wife of a man who has lavished, on her all that almost im- 
measurable wealth could procure. She is the mother of a large family ; 
and yet within these three days she will elope with that broken profligate." ' 

Vaughan shrank from the picture, and turned to another group that ; 

were lounging over a portfolio. "Ay, there," said Flatter, '•you see 1 

tastes of another kind. There an old slave of excess is teaching the 
young idea how to shoot, and beguiling that pretty, delicate, and opulent 
young simpleton into giving her beeves and acres to bis generosity. In j 

one month from this minute, she will be living on the bountj of her rela- 
tions, and he be flourishing away on the Continent, in scorn of debt and 
dun, with his cher^ aniie, the wife of that respectable looking peer with ! 

whom he is, ay, on my soul, at this moment, shaking hands as if they 
were a pair of brothers." 
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TO THE EDITORS OF THE ATHENEUM MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen — 

It is the opinion of certain philosophers, that the ruin of one 
man, is often a great public benefit, — inasmuch as his example 
furnishes a beacon to perhaps thousands of others, who, warned 
by his fate, steer clear of the rock on which he has split, and pur- 
sue their voyage cheerfully through life. These same philoso- 
phers have divided mankind into three classes, — those who grow 
wise by their own experience— those who grow wise by the expe- 
rience of others — and those who never grow wise at all. I be- 
long to the first class, and it is for the benefit of the second, that 
I have come to a resolution of making an example of myself, 
by communicating to the world a sketch of the errors and mis- 
calculations, by which I have been reduced from a state of liberal 
competency, to one of actual want. However mortifying it 
may be to my feelings to offer this public disclosure, the hope 
of being useiul to others will make me sufficient amends. 

I am descended in the female line, from a very worthy bur- 
gher of New- Amsterdam, who, in the year 1673, was the Geheim 
Schryver, or Recorder of Secrets, that is to say, Secretary of 
State for the Province of New-Netherlands. A younger daugh- 
ter of his, married with Claas Lubbersen, who was considered a 
man of substance, his estate being rated in the assessment of 
that year at three thousand guilders. Although he could not vie 
with Frederick Philipse, Cornelius Steenwyck, John Lawrence, 
Jeronimus Ebbingh, and a few others of Uiat day, still he was 
held to be of patrician rank, and was twice one of the schepens 
of New- Amsterdam, under Governor Van Twiller. These ma- 
gistrates were always chosen from '^ the best and most respecta- 
ble citizens, of the reformed Christian religion only." 

The schepen Claas Lubbersen, was a prudent, laying up 
sort of a man, who saved money everv year, let what would 
happen ; and as there were neither Sanks, Insurance, Lom- 

Vol. I. 59 
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bard, Gas, Water, nor Wind companies at that' time, nor jet 
brokers to turn a penny to a man^s advantage for him, he laid 
oul his money in the purchase of wild lands, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ladies^ Valley^ Pottebaker'^s HUls^ and the Swamp. 
Tijo^^e lands remained in the family from generation to genera- 
tion ; lor one of the last things a prudent man thinks of, is selling 
hlb iilieritance. Our family was never remarkable for a nume- 
rous posterity, nor ever suflered inconvenience from too ma- 
ny children, as occurs so often in the present time. Thus it 
happened, that there were never more than a son and two or 
three daughters to provide for, and the latter were portioned 
oif according to the customs of our ancestors, with a nice fea- 
ther bed, a cow, a clothes press, and a great massy, polished 
oaken chest, with splendid brass hinges, and a spring lock. 
If there happened, by a rare chance, to be any younger sons, 
they were put to a trade, for it was not then the fashion to 
bring all the young fellows up to a liberal profession, that is to 
say, to live by their wits. Thjese younger brothers almost 
always turned out the most prosperous of the family, as the un- 
lucky heir was kept poor all his life by paying the assessments 
on hb Dew lands. Being in the city bounds, they came in for 
city taxes, and nearly the whole produce was swallowed up in 
this manner. They were always sure to be rated as very rich 
men, and this was all they gained by their property. By de- 
grees, however, the city gained upon them, and a little of that 
spirit of speculation, wbjch has since become so rife at inter- 
vals in this great city, made its appearance, during the lifetime 
of my. great grand father, Jan Jans Lubbersen. He was ac- 
tually cfifered seven hundred and fifty dollars, for his old home- 
stead in the Ladies^ Valley, where he had a house of Dutch 
bricks, with a weathercock on the top of it, and a garden of 
three or four acres, full of chickens, ducks, turkeys, pigs^ pi- 
geons, guinea hens, and puppy dogs. 

This was a sore temptation to himself and his children, con- 
sisting of a son and daughter, who beset him, to close with so 
advantageous an offer. The Old Gentleman at length con- 
sented) provided he could purchase another place to his liking. 
But no such place was to be found in the land of the living 5 
there was always some insuperable objection to each one that 
was proposed, nor is it probable that the whole universe could 
have supplied one to his mind. Finally, the thought of quitting 
his old ark, gradually preyed upon him, so that he fell sick, and 
his children, being alarmed, promised to press him no further 
on the subject. : From that moment he grew better, and it is a 
tradition in the family ^ &at his first sally, was into die. poultry 
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yard, to communicate this good news to the inhabitants thereof, 
who made such a cackUng, crowing, squeaking, and barking, as 
alarmed the whole city of New Amsterdam, and waked up the 
governor of the fort, who had fallen asleep with his pipe in 
his mouth. He seemed to have got a new lease for his life, and 
. turned out, in his seventieth year, with the patriotic Jacob Leis- 
ler, for the Prince of Orange. He was alive during the Negro 
Plot, and one of his slaves, called York, was executed on that 
occasion. 

This storm having blown over, the property of the Lubber- 
sen family remained in their hands for two generations more, 
in spite of the inroads of the city, and the temptations of the 
speculators, who sorely beset my ancestors. They remained 
firm in their strong holds, on Pottebaker's Hills and in the 
Swamp, while the Hardenbroecks, the Somerindykes, the Wal- 
drons, and the rest of the patroons of the island, gradually be- 
came dispossessed, and disappeared from their ancient inheri- 
tance. Though they saw their neighbours selling lands, which 
yielded them only sufficient to gratify the sober wishes of a pure 
unadulterated Dutchman, for sums that enabled them to enter in- 
to trade on a lai^e scale, ride in their coaches, and perhaps get rid 
of the whole at last, still the Lubbersen family was not tempted 
by these seducing examples. My father, the last of the family 
that spoke Dutch, when he spoke at all, which was very seldom, 
used to blow the smoke leisurely out of his mouth, when he 
heard of these things, and exclaimed — ^" Yaw — yaw — we shall 
see what will come of all this. My land is here, but their money 
is nowhere !" The old ladies said, he stood in his own light, 
and it was the general opinion that he would never have such 
another opportunity of becoming a very rich man. But whether 
rich or not, I have since learned to think he was a wise and 
happy man. He repined not to see the people around him dig- 

E laying an empty ideal wealth, which came and went no one 
new how — one day riding in coaches, the next steeped to the 
lips in poverty. He kept the even tenor of his way ; never 
wanting any thing that he had not the means of procuring, suit- 
ing his wishes to his wealth, and cutting his coat according to 
his cloth, like a veritable sage. Methinks 1 see him now, in 
his little three cornered CQcked hat, black cloth coat, velvet 
breeches, and silver shoe and knee buckles, walking forth with 
his gold headed cane, to visit his garden and poultry yard— ^ 
bis visage so mild and contented — his blue Netherland eye, and 
fall, though not corpulent figure, affording shrewd indications of 
good living, good health, and a good conscience. The revolu- 
tions of states, and the capricious changes of commerce, that lay 
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the proud lerel with the earth, and strip the avaricious in a sin- 
gle moment of the hoards of ages, passed over him, unheard 
and unfelt. His only vexations were the occasional inroads of 
the neighbours' boys, or the elopement of some vagrant deni- 
zen of the poultry yard ; and for these his pipe, the true teach- 
er of philosophy, was a sovereign cure. He died without pain, 
and without fear, as a man full of years, and full of honestj, 
should die, leaving me, his only child, all his property. 

At the time of my father's decease, I was about four and 
twenty, and possessed little of the Lubbersen's but their name 
and their property. I had been at college, where I learned 
Latin, and forgot Dutch. Candour, which shall be my guide in 
this history, obliges me to confess, that I made no great figure 
among the students, being rather of an indolent habit, ha- 
ving a sovereign contempt for the maxim, that '^ learning is 
better than house or land,'' and defying in my heart the mathe- 
maticians and all their works. But to make amends for the 
small figure I made within the college walls, I made a great 
noise without, after the manner of college boys, who are apt to 
think, the more noise they make the more like men they are. I 
got a degree, however, more through the kindness and lenity of 
the professors, than my own merits ; and whatever may be my 
deficiencies, I shall always be ready to ascribe them rather to 
myself, than to my excellent alma mater. Without troubling 
you with any more particulars, I will only say, that I was a young 
fellow of large property, without any decided taste for any 
study, amusement, or occupation. I was ready to receive 
an impulse, and float with the tide. 

This was my great misfortune, as will be seen in the sequel. 
A young man of fortune, in this country, without some disposi- 
tion to intellectual pursuits and enjoyments, may be said to be 
unhappily situated. Even if he could enjoy, as it is not in fact 
in human nature to enjoy, a perpetual round of pleasure and 
amusement, he cannot, in the present state of our society, find 
those amusements, without seeking them with a degree of la- 
bour and exertion that would destroy their zest entirely. In 
Paris, and in other of the overgrown cities of the old world, 
there is a show, and amusenient, or an excitement for every 
hour of the day ; and yet even there they complain of ennui. 
But in our country, idleness has little other refuge than drinking, 
gambling, and debauchery. A young man thus turned loose 
upon the world with a fortune to his back, if he has not some 
resource in the liberal pursuit of knowledge or the arts, some 
decided pleasure in dieir cultivation or encouragement, is in 
great danger of becoming a burthen to himself, a blot on society, a 
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speculator, or last of all, a youthful iniser,.finding his excitement 
and occupation in heaping up superfluous wealth. If he es- 
cape all these, it is only :to become hypochondriac, and die of 
ennui. 

On examining into my afiairs, I found that, according to the 
present rate, my property was worth, on a moderate estimate, 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. This was enough for me, 
and I determined upon being a gentleman. But it is not quite so 
easy to be a gentleman as many people, who have never tried 
it, imagine. A man, after all, must do something in this world. 
It is impossible to live, and do nothing. A gentleman must 
therefore make his choice as to what he will do ; and it is on 
the selection, that the fact of his being a gentleman or no gen- 
tleman turns. For my part, I freely confess to you, I was con- 
foundedly puzzled. At first, 1 walked the streets, particularly 
Broadway, till I was tired of that. 1 then bought me a snug, 
quiet riding horse, and rode out of town every day, at the risk 
of being squeezed to death among carts and carriages, or choked 
with the dust of ten thousand fast-trotting nags, that left me far 
in the rear, like another Ixion, not embracing indeed, but em- 
braced by a cloud. I grew tired of that, and bought one of your 
fast trotters, your fifteen-mile-an-hour horses, who left all the dust 
behind him. After beating the whole road, and distancing the 
dandies for the season, I grew tired of having my bones half 
dislocated by his infernal racking, and by way of a little excite- 
ment, matched him for a thousand dollars, against a Yankee 
mare. I lost like a gentleman, sold my horse for half what I 
gave for him, and cast about for some other gentlemanly recre- 
ation, for I was determined on being a gentleman. I bought a 
light wagon, that weighed only a hundred pounds, and a couple 
of crops, that rattled me through Broadway, till my ears almost 
fell off. In about a month, they rattled my wagon off the 
wheels, or rather the wheels otf the wagon, and landed me in- 
sensible on the pavement, with a broken head, and bruised 
frame. I was dished — laid up for six weeks. 

To while away the time, when I began to get a little better, I 
took a literary turn, and tried to read the Waverly novels. 
But I grew tired of broad Scotch, and broad caricature, and 
invited some of my gentleman companions to come and talk with 
me to keep up my spirits. We soon tired oi talking, and tried a 
little brag, which they taught me very cheap. It only cost me a 
couple of thousands, to ^d out what npair royal was. I got 
well at last, and was sadly puzzled as to what I should do next 
towards living a gentleman^s life, for I was disgusted with play- 
ing the gentleoian on horseback, or in a light wagon. From 
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hones to dogv, is an easy declension. I booi^t a doable*bar- 
relied guo, widi an eTeriasting touchbole ; a pair of pointen, 
that coiiJd nose a woodcock across the bay of New-Voik ; a 
coat with sixteen pockets, all for some indispensable purpose in 
shooting, but which puzzled me more than a little, ft took me 
an hour to find any thing I wanted to come at in a huny • I be- 
came a most indefatigable sportsman, who feared neither salt- 
marshes, mud-puddles, horse-ponds, nor swamps middle de^, 
any more than the man in the moon* 1 seldom shot any tbiiu; 
smaller than a cow, for, between ourselves, I was near sightedi 
but that I kept to myself, and always blamed my gun for missing* 
On one occasion, being on Long-Island, with a party, ttiey tied 
a dead fish hawk to the top of a pole, and then sent me a full 
mile just before dinner to shoot it* 1 crept along the fence 
till 1 came quite near, and let fly at him* but he neither fell 
nor flew away* I loaded and fired six or eight times before I 
suspected the joke, and returning to the inn, found they had 
eaten up all the dinner* As getting an appetite for dinner is a 
great object in the life of a gentleman, 1 took this rather in dud- 
geon* I should not have minded the joke, if it had not been 
for the loss of my dinner. After this I gave up shooting* 
From horses and dogs to women, is another common declen- 
sion in the life of a gentleman. But it is useless and tedious to 
go the rounds of my gentleman's life* In eight years from the 
death of my father, 1 had run through all the varieties, and not 
a little of my estate into the bargain* I found it necessary to 
consult a money lender, who could not help expressing his won- 
der, that a man who had property worth hundreds of diousands, 
should want money. I pricked up my ears. From prodigality 
to avarice, is a common leap, and all at once I felt a strong in- 
clination to take it without ceremony. I had a good portion 
of the Dutch blood in me, that tingled at the idea of making 
money. 

A little conversation with the money lender, convinced me 
that I was still a rich man, and might be richer, if I would only 
turn my property into money. " It is money only that begets 
money," quoth he — " Real property always keeps a man 
poor''— together with many other wise maxims of this sort. I 
sold all my lands for three hundred thousand dollars, and for a 
short time felt as rich as old Tom Gardner. But after a wlule 
I did not know what to do with my money, for I was resolved 
to spend no more in living the life of a gentleman* I went to 
my old friend the money lender for advice, who let me by de- 
grees into all the mysteries of making money breed like rabbits, 
assuring me, if I would take his advice^ he would double my ca- 
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pital in three jean. The temptation was irresistible to a man 
who was tired of spending money, and wished to taste the novel 
pleasure of making it. f took last hold of the money lender's 
tail, as Don Cleofas did of that of the lame devil, and away 
we went, sinking by degrees into the bottomless pit of specula- 
tion* I placed my funds in his hands, took his advice on all 
occasions, and followed my jackall with the faith of a devotee. 

Matters went on finely, and for a while I tasted the sweets of 
making money. But there is this difference between tasting 
inoney, and tasting any thing else. In all other cases, eating at 
length satisfies the appetite ; but in that of money, it only ren- 
ders it more voracious. I became tired of the petty business 
of shaving notes, advancing upon goods, and such small mat- 
ters. I longed to make my thousands and tens of thousands in 
one single " operation," as they say in Wall-street ; and lucki- 
ly, as I then thought, opportunities soon offered themselves to 
my enlai^ng anticipations. My lame devil proposed to me 
to buy largely into a new company just then chartered, by the 
collected wisdom and virtue of the people. I did so, and gain- 
ed ten per cent, in less than as many days, which convinced me 
I had at last found the philosopher's stone. This was repeat- 
ed With equal success, two or three times, for a new company, 
fortunately, came out every day. Nothing could equal my 
gratitude to my lame devil, to whom I allowed two per cent, 
for his advice. At last however, 1 burnt my fingers, " by hold- 
ing on too long;'' as the phrase is in Wall-street. 1 was offered 
twenty per cent, advance, upon a hundred thousand dollars of a 
certain stock. It was a great temptation ; but 1 determined to 
consult my pillow upon it. I fell asleep amid golden anticipa- 
tions, and i awoke, and behold it was all a dream ! In one night 
my stock had fallen below par ; but I ^* held on," till it sunk — 
sunk — sunk, by degrees, so that I finally sold out, by the advice 
of my lame devil, with a loss that amounted to considerably 
more than all my former gains. 

Gambling is gambling, whether at the faro table or in the 
stocks ; and the same rule holds in both, that the loser always 
feels the more ardent to continue the game. Another com- 
pany was begotten by the Lobby on the Legislature, and so 
eager was I to subscribe, that I got half bruised to death in 
stru^ling to get near the commissioners. 1 got a good slice ; 
and grown wise by experience, determined to be content with 
a moderate profit, say twenty per cent. Accordingly, I instruct- 
ed my lame devil, to sell out at that rate, and took a trip to the 
springs for my health ; for a man who deals in the '^ Companies" 
is apt to become a little bilious. But alack, and alas the day ! 
I fared like the poor old lady in the nursery song — 
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^ I went to the well to wash my head. 

And when I came back my chickens weie dead.** 

The truth is, I had reckoned them before they were hatched^ 
which I understand is a common error with us speculators. 
My lame devil informed me on my return, that though they 
had ^^ obtained^' the good will of two or three editors of news* 
papers, who had mournfully assured the public, that the ^' com- 
pany^' would prove an excellent speculation, and actually em- 
ployed a broker to buy up some of their stock at a heavy advance, 
they could never get it fairly up to par, do what they would* 
He advised me to sell out, which I did, at a loss of about fif- 
teen thousand. Hereupon I became very - bilious again, not- 
withstanding I had just come from the springs. 1 began to 
grow shy of my oracle, the lame devil, and to distrust his ad- 
vice. Perceiving this very probably, and apprehensive that 
the goose would not lay many more golden eggs, he prepared to 
make an end of me at once, and thus come at the remainder of 
the ancient patrimony of the Lubbersens. 

A knot of those worthy gentlemen, who either b^n, or end 
business, upon the capital of their own wits, assisted by the lit- 
tle wits of persons of my cast, headed by the lame devil, be- 
set me with a new scheme, that was infallibly to' make up all 
my losses, and double my capital besides. This was ho other, 
than to buy up a broken bank, a lame insurance company, 
and an excellent project, to work upon with the " resources'' 
thus acquired. I was to furnish the money, and my worthy 
coadjutors the wit, to turn the grand project to advantage. Ne- 
ver was any thing clearer, they proved to me, than that we 
should make at least a million of money. Accordingly the bar- 
gain was struck, at the price of all the remaining patrimony of 
the Lubbersen family, and we commenced business with a lame 
insurance company, a lame bank, and a lame devil for pre- 
sident. The first thing was to get our bills into circulation, 
which we did by the aid of lottery ofiices, and by allowing a 
premium of two and a half per cent, to the great manufactu- 
rers, for palming our notes upon their workmen. This was a 
dead loss to be sure, but the lame devil, and the worthy direc- 
tors, assured me this was nothing. For my part, though I was 
one of the directors, I became perfectly bewildered, lost, in the 
inextricable meanderings of our monied system. Every now and 
then they gave me a few thousands of our own bills, assuring me 
they were my share of the profits, so that I rolled in wealth, and 
became excessively anxious to buy up two or three more lame 
institutions. I bought estates, houses, lots, wharves, and 
commenced building a palace two hundred feet long in the 
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cooHtiy, for I considered myself as another Danae, into whose 
lap another Jupiter in the disguise of a lame devil, was show- 
ering inexhaustible gold. 

But alas ! as one of our figurative prize poets saith, what are 
all the towering hopes of man, but — 

" Bubbles^rcf with empty air." 

Before my palace was half finished, one of those whispers 
which come abroad, whence and from whom no one knows, but 
which seem to be the voice of fate itself, crept forth to our 
discredit, and gradually gained upon the public creduUty. 
My lame devil and his directory, with the infallible instinct of 
rats, began to prepare for the falling of the edifice — their mo- 
tions were watched by knowing ones, as knowing as them- 
selves — ^the other banks began to refuse our notes — ^a run 
commenced upon our bank — and the lame devil ran away, 
leaving me to pay the piper. He became a lame duck^ which 
is ten times worse than a lame devil. My directors indeed 
stood their ground resolutely — having nothing left for their 
creditors but their wits, which are not in great request on 
change. They had nothing to lose, and as the proverb says, 
" The be^ar sings before the robber." It is pretty well un- 
derstood, by all, except the true believers in the ^^ compa- 
mes^ " notes, that of nothing, nothing can come. 

It became necessary to ^^ wind up our affairs," and a pretty 
winding up it was, I assure you, Mr. Editor. I never could 
find out in what consisted the stock of our bank and insurance 
company, nor what became of it, not I. If it ever had an ex- 
istence, my lame devil had flown away with it ; and what was 
worse tiian all, they had so managed it, that I was left alone to 
bear all the losses of our institutions, being the only person con- 
nected with them, that had any property, real or unreal, visible 
or invisible. 

'* Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig ;" 

And away went my lands, houses, lots, wharves, together 
with my half finished palace in the country, and worse than all 
this, away went I to the limits, as lame a duck as ever hob- 
bled out of Wall-street — as completely lost to the money ma- 
Idi^ world as if I had died of a cotton speculation. Here I 
have remained nearly six months ; for, as I have plenty of room 
in the limits, and know not what to do if I were out of them, I 
may just as well stay where I am, and ponder on the monstrous 
fatality that forced a Dutchman, the descendant of a long line of 
Vol. I. 60 
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Lubbersen's, renowned for sticking to their lands, ^ like Death 
to an old negro,'' as tbej say in Wall-street, to turn apecuki- 
tor, and enlist under a lame devil. I have notiiing to do, and 
know not what to do with myself, having been broo^t op a gen- 
tleman. I am more bilious than ever, and have no doubt, I 
should fall into a jaundice or Uver complaint, if 1 could only 
afford to employ a doctor. I have not wit enough to live by 
my wits ; nor sufficient experience to turn my misfortunes, as 
some people do, into the philosopher's stone. 1 want the art of 
my lame devil, who returned to town lately, and set op his 
carriage. He came near running over me the other day, as I 
was crossing Broadway. 

In this forlorn state, I have thought I might while away the 
tedium of a rainy da^, and perhaps do some little service to my 
cotemporaries, who mherit a sufhciency, which they are tempt- 
ed to increase, by entering upon a course for which neither 
education or habit has qualified them, by detailing my histoiy. 
People that deal in bubbles, must stand their bursting as well 
as they can. I make no particular reference, but nothii^ oo^ 
to be more evident, than that a stock, which is one day op, and 
another down — which varies fifteen or twenty percent, without 
any rational cause for such transitions, must be a bubble, or 
something very like a bubble. There is no species of real pro* 
perty, which can be thus played upon by speculators. Yet in 
the delusive expectation of getting a small advance of interest 
for a few years, or obtaining a premium of some small per cen<^ 
tage, by taking advantage of the credulity of fools more credu- 
lous than themselves, do rational people not only risk their all, 
but the property of widows and orphans, deposited in their 
hands as a sacred trust, by the last act of the dying. The whole 
course of human events estabUshes the position, that in all the 
operations of speculation, the risk is in proportion to the pros* 
pect of gain. To gain thousands, thousands must be put in* 
jeopardy. It is little else than the cast of the die — it is legal- 
ized ^ambling ; and he who adventures in the bubble of specula- 
tion, is like the player at the E. O. table ; where, although he •. 
may rise a winner once in his life, the chances are always ngu- 
larly against him. Speculation is a thing of calculation upon 
the future ; and unless a man be wiser than all the rest of the 
speculating world, which is also calculating upon the future, he 
will certainly be taken in at last. The most watchful vigil- 
ance, the prudence that never slept, will be caught napping at 
some time or other ; and the speculator who sleeps odce on his 
post, is ever sure to be surprised by some wakeful spy, who 
pounces upon him to his ruin. 



J 
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It might be worth while, in reference to this mysterious un- 
accountable influx of capital, which has of late required so ma- 
ny " Companies'' to give it employment, to inquire whence all 
this inconvenient wealth, which is so prodigious, it seems, that 
individuals can no longer manage or employ it, comes. Has 
our city become a second Danae, into whose lap some seduc- 
tive Jupiter is day and night showering floods of gold? Or 
are these new fangled ^' Companies'' like spiders, that spin 
their web out of their owi^ bowels, to catch unwary flies, whom 
they devour, and then themselves die ? I should be grateful, 
as a mere matter of curiosity, to be informed by some one of 
the great political economists, who go about like roaring lions, 
or rather like cunning foxes, or prowling wolves, buying up 
broken banks, and insolvent insurance companies, where is 
this inexhaustible hoard, that furnishes the means for these 
mighty speculations. Have they dealt with Satan or St. Leon, 
for the purchase of the philosopher's stone ; or have they bar- 
gained with some munificent fairy for the purse of Fortunatus ? 
At one time9 1 was inclined to believe there was a Midas at the 
bottom of all this, and once went into Wall*street, to see if I 
could detect him by his ears. I found there was a plenty of 
long ears, and long faces too, but they ail belonged to second- 
hand purchasers of stock. But qvis tulerit gracchos de sedi- 
tione querentrs — and who can hear a speculator complain of 
being duped, w ithout laughing. I am sometimes tempted to 
laugh at myself, and hope to be excused for laughing at my un- 
lucky neighbours. The unfortunate may be permitted to make 
themselves merry with the misfortunes of others, without being 
stigmatized as unfeeling. To conclude : Having lost all my 
money, I am willing to turn my wits to some little purpose ; and 
understanding you make a liberal allowance for communica- 
tions to your Magazine, desire to become an occasional corres- 
pondent. However destitute an undone gentleman may be, 
there is one commodity of which he is sure to have plenty on 
hand, and that is time. I have heard it said, a gentleman is 
never good for any thing till he is ruined, for it is then that his 
necessities compel him to turn his talents, acquirements and 
accomplishments to useful purposes. I am willing to try, and 
this is my first essay. 

With respect, I remain, 

Adrian Lubbersen. 
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A SKETCH. 

Her head was rested on her lily hand, 
In sad and lonely contemplation. Here 
Her heart was given, and here she had laid up 
Her hopes, and now sat watching mournfully, 
While the sole tie that bound her to the earth 
Lessened and lessened — soon to be dissolved! 

Death had marked out his victim ! He was one 
In the fair prime and promise of his youth ; 
Light-hearted, joyous as the summer bird 
That sings to the gay morning. He was laid 
Within that calm recess, and fair was she — 
Fair, sad, and silent, that above him bent, 
To bind his aching head, and wipe the sweat 
Of death from his cold marble face, and strove 
To keep the breath of life, now feebly drawn, 
A little longer on the lips she loved. 

The withered form, pale cheek, and sunken eye, 
Spoke death's approach too well. Yet was there heard 
No sigh, no murmur, that he came so soon. 
Upon those features, lately flushed with health, 
Now pale with life's last failing struggle, lay 
The smile of resignation. Death to him 
Came on soft footsteps : he had laid aside 
His terrors, and the venom of his shaft, 
And tipped its edge with balm : oh! he had come, 
Not as a conqueror, nor as a foe. 
But as a healer and a friend. The youth 
Had placed his hope in one who had himself 
Drank of the bitter cup, and drained its dregs ; 
One who had felt the death-pang, when the spear 
Entered that sacred bosom. 

He spoke not. 
But there was language beaming in his eye, 
Once radiant with the joy of life — now dimmed— 
But not with tears. Oh ! in that Ungering look 
Of kindness and of love, was she not paid 
For all her nights of watching and of pain ? 
She took his thin cold hand, and kissing, laid 
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The pale thing on her heart — ^her heart was full*— 
And while she pressed that hand, upon her face 
He smiled, and the dim lamp of life went out, 
Gently, as stars at the approach of day ! 

C. A. L. 



LETTERS PROM CHARLES WATTS TO WILLIAM SAMPSON. 

{In continuation^) 

The commercial law is very much the same as in the other 
states, but still contains some peculiarities arising froni the law 
of contracts. The vendor of merchandise can, in cases of in- 
solvency, exercise the privilege of retaking his merchandise, if 
it remain in the hands of the debtor, has undergone no change, 
and can be identified. No act of assignment can give a prefer- 
ence of one creditor over another ; and even actual sales or 
payments, if made in a state of insolvency with that view, are 
rescinded in favour of the mass of the creditors. All debts 
are on an equality in the settlement of estates, except such as 
confer a privilege by giving a lien specific or general, as mort- 
gage or judgment. Partnerships are recognised which bind a 
dormant partner only to the extent of a specified sum. It is 
unnecessary to speak of the law of deposit, mandate, surety- 
ship, and of which the common and chancery law contain no- 
thing that is not borrowed from the civil law. 

Aleatory contracts are legal for games tending to promote 
courage or skill in arms, such as in the exercise of the gun, 
foot, horse, or chariot racing, wrestling, fencing, &c. ; but the 
judge may reject the demand when it appears excessive, com- 
pared with the circumstances in life of the loser. All the pri- 
vileges of debts recognised in chancery law under the name of 
the privilege of the vendor, of the builder, of the physician in 
the last sickness, of the compensation of the lawyer for settling 
the estate, of the baker, butcher, &c. for supplies to the family, 
for three months anterior to the insolvency or death, are a part 
of the civil law of Louisiana. 

The doctrine of prescriptions is finely modified by the rule, 
that the bona fide purchaser of real estate is confirmed in his 
title by the lapse of ten years possession, s^inst persons pre- 
sent in the state, while it requires thirty years to confirm the 
title of any one who can be proved to have acted with fraud. 
The law of insolvency admits either the discharge of the per- 
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SOD from impruonment, or an extingnishmeiit of the debt bj 
the consent of three fourths of the debtors ; and the jo(%es 
have always maintained the integritj and constitationalitj of 
these laws, when the contract was entered into sabsequentlj to 
the passage of the law, in opposition to the sophistications of 
the United States Court 

Upon the whole, with the exception of the law of real pro- 
perty, and the doctrine of warranty in contracts, there is more 
seemine than real difierence between the great body of the civil 
law and the common law, as modified by eqaity. It might be 
inferred a priori^ and the state of things affirms the inference, 
that among civilized nations, the natural sense and wants of 
mankind must lead to the same conclusions on subjects daily 
brought home to their apprehensions and feelings. The error 
is, that a system of law adopted for and by a barbarous people, 
in a simple, warlike, and rude state of society, is yet retained 
by a people who are now in a high state of civilization and re- 
finement ; that the various and involved affairs of a nation 
are yet to be regulated by rules wholly insufficient to meet their 
variety and complexity. Endless have been the statutes to 
alter and change so as to meet the new situation and condition 
of mankind. The expedient of a court of chancery, and the 
adoption of a system of equity, have dlone enabled tiie people 
to tolerate and live under what is denominated the common 
law. 

This has produced a cumbrous and awkward machine for the 
administration of justice. The point is not so much that of 
changing any part of the law, but whether the law should throw 
off its cumbrous and ridiculous forms, its inapplicable maxims 
and rules, and be new modelled into a plain, clear, and beauti- 
ful system of regulations for the government of society. That 
man must be perversely ignorant who would pretend to deny, 
that the present state of jurisprudence in England does not 
wholly differ from the state of the law when the barons made 
their resistance to clerical usurpation in the famous speech 
J^olumus leges Anglm muiari^ and that the difference is owing 
principally to the adoption in part of a system of law which 
was then rejected. The common law is no longer the common 
law, except in the retention of useless forms and maxims— 'it is 

Preposterous to call it so after so large a portion of the civil law 
as been engrafted under the title of equity. Let any man 
conversant with the subject, read Sugden's Vendors, and ibe 
Chancery Reports, and he will find how much has been bor- 
rowed without acknowledgment for the loan, and how much 
even the law of real property has been modified by civil law 
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principles* On the other hand, the civil law has borrowed the 
institution of juries, the examination of witnesses viva vociy 
and the whole law of evidence* 

Blackstone has compared the common law to an antiquated 
castle, which has many spacious apartments, although the en- 
trances are narrow and inconvenient. It may be asked, who 
would live in an antiquated castle when he might inhabit a con- 
venient, elegant, and simple modern mansion, having not only 
spacious apartments, but easy and noble entrances, and a beau- 
tiful arrangement. It is a most convincing proof that some 
change is necessary, that the language of all the ablest writers 
on the common law, from Lord Coke down to this time, is the 
language of apol<^ for its cumbrous awkwardness. Black- 
stone himself regrets, that some more simple proceeding is not 
adopted in place of the inconvenient fiction of a forcible eject- 
ment. 

Of the eotrances to the temple of justice we will now speak; 

The practice is exceedingly simple. There are no particu- 
lar forms of action. The circumstances of the case are stated 
in a short, perspicuous manner. There is no inducement to 
verbiage or tautology, as the attorney gets neither more nor 
less whether his petition or answer be long or short. The de- 
fendant admits or denies, compensates, and even sets up a 
claim wholly distinct if he pleases, viz. pleads in re-conven- 
tion. Thus, if a defendant is sued for the price of a horse, he 
may not only deny, compensate, &c. that particular demand, 
but may, in his answer, exhibit his claim against the plaintiff 
for a carriage sold him, and obtain judgment as in an original 
suit against him. Any number of causes of action, however 
different in kind, may be joined in the same suit if they belong 
to the same individual. Compensation, or set-off, is allowed, 
whether the defendant acquired his set off before or after suit 
brought, or even after judgment^ under an equitable regulation 
as to costs. Either party may interr(^te the other with the 
same ^ect as in chancery. This rule should be amended so 
as to make him appear in person before the judge or jury, and 
submit to a regular examination, where his adversary requires 
k. 

An action for the possession of land is brought as any other, 
and the plaintiff is bound to attach copies of his titles to his pe- 
tition. In like manner must the defendant, if he relies on writ- 
ten title. 

If any one is tamed off forcibly, he recovers possession and 
damages, by suing within a vear, without regard to title ; the 
defendant mdij tl^n institute his suit for the property. In any 
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other case* the defendant can always turn an action for the 
posaewion, into an action for the property, by setting up title. 

Actions of boundary are brought by plaintiffs, setting forth 
that he owns adjoining the defendant, his title, and what he in- 
sists to be the boundary between them. The defendant sets 
forth his title and claim of boundary. Whoever fails pays 
costs; or if th^ boundary of neither be established, but some 
other, the costs are borne equally. 

These proceedings are wonderfully simple, compared with 
the fiction of ejectment. 

Judgment is never rendered for one thing in order to get an- 
other. Bonds are given for the sums really due, and you re- 
cover judgment for diat with the interest from the time of non- 
payment. The fiction of losing and finding is not resorted to, 
but a simple statement is made that defendant is in possession 
of your property, and refuses to give it up. 

If a suit is instituted without the amicable demand, viz. a de- 
mand, with a threat of a suit, plaintiff pays his own costs* 
With certain exceptions as to suits for immovables, partitions, 
&c. the defendant can only be sued in his own parish. If the 
judgment is for a specific thing, it is enforced by attachment 
and distringas. Injunctions are granted by the special order 
of a judge, ou a petition sworn to, and on giving bond to answer 
in damages. 

Sequestrations of particular property to which plaintiff 
claims right, are obtained on similar terms. The appearance 
in court of an absent defendant, who has left no sufficient at- 
torney, is enforced either by attaching, or by sequestrating his 
property and revenues ; this last mode is more particularly 
used, when the object is to litigate the title of real property, 
and the defendant is an absentee. In all cases where the le^ 
appearance in court of an absent person is coerced, and he 
does not appear in person in due time, the judge appoints an 
attorney ot the court to defend him, and makes to him an al- 
lowance out of the property in proportion to his labour, and 
the importance of the matter. 

The petition is served with the citation or writ, and the de- 
fendant has ten days after service to answer. The courts are 
open all the year to originate suits and return process, and 
eight months for the trial of causes. There are no juries in 
civil or criminal cases, unless one of the parties chooses to de- 
mand trial by jury. One half if not three fourths of all suits 
are tried by the court alone ; so far as the trial by jury is desi- 
rable, it is more within reach in Louisiana, for there it may be 
resorted to in every suit ; here, in all chancery suits, it is at the 
pleasure of the chancellor. Attachments create a lien in favour 
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of the creditor attaching, whether resident or non-resident, 
and executions reach credits, moneys, stock, and every kind of 
right and interest. There is neither issue roll nor judgment 
roll, nor continuances, except on the minutes of the clerk — ^the 
suit is tried on the original papers, and the judgment is signed 
on the original petition, and entered in the minutes of the 
court. 

The Court of Appeals revises, whether the judgment of a 
judge, or the verdict of a jury, as to fact as well as law, and 
gives damages for frivolous appeals. When they reverse the 
verdict of a jury, they either direct a new trial, or decide the 
case themselves finally, in the exercise of this discretion, they 
have never used this high power where there is contradictory 
evidence, and seldom unless the evidence be all documentary, 
and the verdict clearly the result of prejudice or feeling, nor 
ever in cases of pure damages. 

Appeals are taken up by a statement of facts agreed on by 
the parties, or settled by the judge, as the testimony is taken 
down by the clerk. But the verdict of a jury may be made 
final by submitting facts, as it is called, somewhat similar to is- 
sues out of chancery — it then resembles a special verdict; 
even in this case, the circuit judge can order a new trial. It is 
not too much to say, that the Court of Appeals is at present 
composed of men equal in ability to any similar number of 
judges in the United States. Suits may be terminated with 
great promptness where there is no excuse of absent witnesses, 
commissions, new trial, or similar cause of delay, and it is fol- 
lowed up by the attorney. A suit can be instituted in the court 
of the first instance in the city, and finally decided by the Court 
of Appeals in three months. There are no separate courts of 
chancery, nor are they at all necessary. The principles of 
equity are embodied with the law. No state where the com- 
mon law exists in any thing of its primitive condition, can be 
well governed without distinct courts of chancery. 

The bar receive no compensation in the shape of fees or 
costs— each client remunerates his own advocate. All copies 
of petitions, papers, &c. are made by the clerks, and served 
by the sheriff, and the profession have little manual or peripa- 
tetic drudgeiy to perform. A few notaries do all the convey- 
ancing. As there are no folios to be paid for, every thing is 
done m brief. The abolition of taxed costs or fees, or the 
substitution of some graduated per centage, would effectually 
destroy the multiplication of words without knowledge. This 
improvement would wonderfully diminish the expense of suits 
— ^it would be a labour-saving machine — four fifths of the wri- 
VoL. I. 61 ^ 
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ting now used would be dispensed with ; but it might also di- 
minish the number of attorneys. It would not at all afiect the 
higher class of advocates — ^the profession must be paid. A 
case of practice for decision seldom occurs, as there are no 
attempts to quibble a party out of court, and because there is 
no end to be answered by it. 

I have thus given }ou a rapid sketch of the state of the law, 
and of the administration of justice, in Louisiana. No one 
pretends that it is perfect ; parts are retained from respect to 
the feelings and prejudices of tlie ancient population of the 
country ; but it contains the great ingredients (or completing a 
system as perfect as humanity will admit. That it is vastly 
superior to the system of law administered in most of the other 
states, 1 entertain no doubt — it is infinitely more simple, and 
better adapted to the state of society. I have heard lawyers 
express the sentiment, that it mattered not to them what the 
law was — it was their business to live by its administration* 
With such men, and with such sentiments, my soul holds no com- 
munion. 1 despise the man who would not, if he could, infuse 
into the minds of men the spirit of peace and justice, which 
would render unnecessary judges, courts, and their appen- 
dages, as I would the pbysican who would refuse to create an 
atmosphere which would heal all diseases. The evil may be 
lessened. An approximation to perfection is within reach, and 
to that the ambition of honourable men should be directed, 
much more than to private gains. In another letter I will give 
you my views on the practical advantages of reducing law to a 
written code. 

Your obedient servant, 

C. Watts. 



LXTTER II. 

Sir — With regard to the advantages to be derived from re- 
ducing the law to a written code, permit me to speak in mea- 
sured and explanatory terms. That the reduction of law to a 
code can ever dispense with the necessity of the profession, 
and enable every man to be his own lawyer, is an idea which 
every one who understands the organization of society, will 
pronounce weakly theoretical, and if practicable, would never 
be practised. The subdivision of labour, which is found so 
advantageous to all classes, forbids it — the degree of complexity 
necessarily attendant upon any system of law which is to ad- 
just the rights of individuals in a complicated state of society, 
forbids it. But that it would render law, as a science, more 
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level to the uaderstandings of all, to strip it of its unnecessarj 
intricacy, absurd fictions, obsolete and inapplicable maxims, 
rules and forms, cannot be doubted ; nor that a very great num- 
ber of persons, who have leisure and inclination, would com- 
prehend the subject, in whole or in part, and act as a check on 
that tendency to mysticism and jargon which the exclusive 
knowledge of it by its professors is apt to create. That this is 
practically the case in Louisiana, my experience confirms. The 
planters and well-informed men have the code in their hand, 
and discuss it as a branch of politics ; while, on the contrary, 
the community here are involved in Egyptian darkness on the 
subject. I well remember the trial of a suit of ejectment in 
New- York, where Judge Van Ness presided. Law did not 
permit the attornies to dispense with the jury ; but they agreed 
that a verdict should be taken for the plaintitf, subject to a case 
to be made for the court. The matter passed between the at- 
torneys and the judge, who directed the jury to find for the 
plaintifi*. A conscientious Quaker replied, that he did not un- 
derstand the matter — he had . heard no evidence— he was 
sworn to find a true verdict, and he did not see how he should 
discharge his duty in that manner. The poor judge blushed 
scarlet — he could not undertake to explain the matter to the 
juror — ^that would have taken three of Judge Gould's lectures ; 
but, after some difficulty, the verdict was entered, amidst the 
grumblings of the jury. A knowledge of the law being within 
reach of all, the people would live better satisfied when they 
knew that others than its professors understood and approved 
the rules which regulated their dearest interests. The days 
of blind confidence are passed. Previous to the reformation, 
religion was neither known nor understood by the people ; 
now, every man is more or less a divine, and though a clergy 
are as necessary as ever, all religious men have a moral and 
intellectual control over their leaders. 

I am also of the opinion, that without reducing the law to a 
written code, you never can get rid of principles no longer ap' 
plicable^ of cumbrous forms ^ of maxims founded on ignorance^ 
barharism^and a different state of society. No partial legisla- 
tive enactments can ever be engrafted to make the system suit- 
able to the present condition of the people. The civil law, as 
it existed at Home, couli be reformed no otherwise than by 
setting forth what was law, and repealing and abolishing all 
else. The like was the only mode pursued in France when a 
new state of society rendered necessarjr the adoption of exten- 
sive modifications of former rules of rights, and the abolition 
of inapplicable laws and maxims. The edifice must be re-con- 
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structed, though much of the old materials may be used in it — 
aud were there no other reasons for a code than those of ren- 
dering law more level to the comprehension of the people, and 
getting rid of useless forms, and obsolete maxims and rules, 
they would fully justify the measure. But while 1 unhesita- 
tingly give it as my opinion, that reducing the law to a written 
code is of vast practical utility, and will repay tenfold the la- 
bour, expense, and inconvenience it may occasion, I do not, 
therefore, think, that it renders unnecessary law suits, lawyers, 
and courts. We should fmme our systems and modes of re- 
gulation for society, in the remembrance that thousands of ge- 
nerations are to succeed us, and that even a small inconvenience 
perpetually recurring, amounts to a great evil. Litigation is a 
mental medicine, and law suits are a vent for the bad passions 
of mankind, much the most easy, safe, and advantageous to 
their peace. If men could not thus get rid of the overflowings 
of their gall, the result must be violence, murder, and assassi- 
nation. We find that these crimes invariably abound where 
there is no law or no confidence in the justice of its administra- 
tion. If the man who has murdered your kinsman be not 
punished, it is a natural feeling that you should take revenge 
yourself; and inferior injuries, real or fancied, would produce 
the same result. The more confidence we have in the due ad- 
ministration of justice, the more peace and quiet will exist in 
society, and every thing should be done to produce and cherish 
that confidence, and a more general knowledge of the princi- 
ples and practice of law is the best means of creating it. Again; 
it is not to be supposed, that by the formation of a code, all 
other books are to be dispensed with. Much, very much, will 
certainly be rendered unnecessary. As well in the Roman, as 
in the Napoleon code, and that of Louisiana, it has been thought 
advisable to state the rules of law in a didactic manner, and with- 
out attempting to embody the reasons of those rules in the code. 
It is true, the reasons of very many of the rules are necessarily 
associated, and start to the mind with the rule itself; but this is 
not always the case, more particularly when the rules modify 
each other. The men who constructed the Napoleon code, 
debated the question whether the reasons should not be embo- 
died with the rules. As will be seen in the discussions on that 
subject, they decided, and I think wisely, that they must be left 
to be sought in the elementary writers. A code, therefore, 
would not dispense with such books, but the number necessary 
would be very smallj as the elements of any science are com- 
prised in a short compass. 

Besides the great advantage of settling the maxims and rules 
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of law on the principles of science, sense, philosophy, the ac- 
tual condition of society, and getting rid of the maxims and 
rules, the result frequently of accident, caprice, a peculiar and 
obsolete state of manners, and the very great one, that a much 
larger portion of the community than its professors, would un- 
derstand the law by which they were governed ; a code pre- 
sents, also, this advantage, that it has a strong tendency to pre- 
vent the several departments of government from encroaching 
on each other, and keeps the law in the hands of the legislature, 
where it ought to be. Under a code it is very easy to know 
whether there is any law for every class of cases which arise, 
or whether any alterations in the state of society require amend- 
ments of additions to the laws which govern it, and then laws 
are adopted by the general consent, and with a view to the ge- 
neral good, and are not a partial usurpation of power to meet 
the exigency. The criminal law has always been considered 
as incapable of additions by the judges ; and that as new rela- 
tions, and new subjects of property in society produced new 
crimes, the legislature alone could create the crime, and regu- 
late the punishment. 

If it' be asked upon what principles a chancellor or a judge 
would decide a case for which the common law has made no 
provision, experience shows, that to prevent a failure of justice, 
as it is called, he resorts to English acts of parliament, the ci- 
vil law, or his own ideas of convenience, and borrows, 
or makes a rule, which he thinks will answer the purpose. 
This is afterwards precedent and law — judges become legisla- 
tors, and a law is imposed on the community without their 
knowledge or consent, and frequently with slender delibera- 
tion, and with little wisdom. Every well informed lawyer can 
call to mind innumerable instances of this species of usurpa- 
tion, and its pernicious effects. 

It is to be admitted, that in the immense variety of human ^ 
affairs, and their incessant fluctuation, the change and produc- 
tion of new species of property, and new rights, it is impossi- 
ble to foresee and provide for every case, or even every class 
of cases, which may occur. To obviate this objection, it has 
been su^ested by the gentlemen lately engaged in amending 
the civil code of Louisiana, that wherever a case occurred 
which seemed to require the establishment of a general rule, 
the court should decide the case on its circumstances as the 
rules of equity might dictate, and then lay before the l^sla- 
ture the case, with a recommendation of a rule, they might think 
most judicious. The rule being framed into an article of the 
code, would form a permanent regulation for the government 
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of future cases, and render unnecessary the publication of end- 
less reports. Oa ininy subjects, eS|)eciaily of contracts, a cer- 
tain latitude of decision .nasi be left \¥ith judges and juries, un- 
der certain general rules laid down for their government. For 
ni) owa part, 1 consider the publication of reports as consti- 
tuting a legitimate check upon the bench. Their decisions 
pass in review before the bar, and never stand against geueral 
reprobation ; and this would com|>ensate the expense of reports, 
if they were to be all burnt in five years afterwards. 

Let me also enumerate, as a practical advantage of reducing 
law to a written code, that the rules of property are found to 
be more permanent', not so liable to fluctuate, as when so much 
is left to the discretion of judges. The landmarks are obvious 
to all who take any pains to look for them. There is a satisfac- 
tion and acquiescence on the part of the people in the result of 
suits, so far as the law is concerned, when they are pointed to 
the rules which govern the case, embodied by legislative en- 
actment. One advantage of reducing law to a code, and a con- 
sequence of the abolition of useless forms and modes of pro- 
ceeding, is an immense reduction of the expense of legal pro- 
ceedings, a diminution in the number of its professors,- and a 
saving of the labour of thousands, an object in itself of no in- 
considerable magnitude. 

Whether reducing law to a written code, has any great effect 
or tendency to prevent litigation, is a question on which I can- 
not pretend to pronounce any very positive opinion. I am in- 
clined to think it has such a tendency, by rendering the law 
plain and positive, but to nothing like the extent that some ad- 
vocates of it seem to suppose — ^T do not think that any system 
of law can materially reduce the number of suits. The great 
sources of litigation are the mistakes, errors, and negligence, 
or the fraud and cheatery of mankind — very many disputed 
cases involve a contradiction between the parties as to facts. 
The insurer insists that the vessel was unsound, or the warranty 
was broken ; the assured denies it. The plaintiff afiirms, that 
the tenns of the contract were of one description, the defend- 
ant that they were of another. It is not too much to attribute 
the residue of the litigations to fraud, mistake, deception, or 
pettish temper. As long, therefore, as men are fallible and 
selfish beings, so long will litigation continue to flourish, and 
lawyers to live by the vices of the mind, as physicians do by 
diseases of the body. 

One practical advantage of a code is, that it leads to the de- 
cision of every suit on the principles and r jles of law applica- 
ble to it, and but little attention is paid to decided cases* In 
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the common law, its principles and rules are so few, and so 
wholly insufficient to serve as the means of regulating the af- 
fairs of life, that judges have been driven to endless retinements 
to give their decisions the appearance of being predicated on 
some existing rule of law. Hence the great value set by law- 
yers on books of reports, and their endless multiplication. 
But, under a system of law embodied in a code, the principles 
and rules are very numerous, and there is 9l perpetual recurrence 
to them ; and this is really the proper mode of deciding ; for 
there is no greater resemblance between the facts and circum- 
stances of any two law-suits, than between the features of any 
two faces of the human family. 

Another obvious advantage arises from reducing law to a 
code, viz. that a double set of courts is rendered unnecessary; 
and the construction of the machine for administering justice 
being more simple, it is less likely to become deranged, and if 
so, to be more easily repaired. 

It is in order to get rid of, and away from the common law, 
that courts of equity were at first adopted, and are now so ne- 
cessary ; but when the modifications of the law became part of 
the law itself, this expedient would no lon^^er be resorted to. 

On this subject of the general administration of justice, per- 
mit me to suggest, that the principle of false economy produces 
more injury to the community than any other cause I know of. 
To have justice well administered, the judges must be well paid. 
The talents of the profession are for sale, and whoever bids 
highest will be the purchaser. If the community bids highest, 
they will have men of most talents on the bench — if individu- 
als, they will be at the bar ; and miserable is the state of the ad- 
ministration of justice where the bar is superior to the bench. 
Indecision, vacillation, and delay, are the consequence — end- 
less appeals, and perpetual dissatisfaction, and, in the result, 
tenfold expense to the suitors. A bungling judge, no more than 
a bungling tailor, can fit a suit. 

It is supposed impossible to reduce the law to a written code. 
This objection can only proceed on the false ^ea that a decree 
in anticipation is to be made for every case of circumstances 
and facts that can exist. This would be a vain attempt ; all 
that is proposed is, to embody and lay down all the rules and 
regulations for the government of society, as far as can be de- 
vised, to suit the general habits, modes of life, and relations 
of men, and the present nature of property. This has in fact 
been done by the civil law ; and France and Louisiana have 
lived under it for the last twenty years. Hale, in his preface 
to RoUe's Abridgment, expressly asserts its practicability with 
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regard to the common law ; and Bacon has also declared his 
belief of its utility. Ou the contrary, there is danger in redu- 
cing law to a written code, of introducing too much and mi- 
nute regulation. We must beware that we do not enslave 
ourselves by fetters of our own forging, and entangle ourselves 
in a net of regulations which will impede the movements of so- 
ciety. 

It is chiefly to be remembered, that from the multiplicity of 
those movements, to remove the smallest friction, becomes im- 
mensely important. How much would be saved, if it were 
only the one half of the labour and expense of every suit for 
all future ages. 

The change necessary to the present state of society has 
partially been made with regard to the principles and rules of 
property, and the rights of individuals by the creation of a sys- 
tem of equity, but it exists in all the clumsiness and awkward- 
ness of patchwork. We have abolished the gowns, wigg, square- 
caps, and other trifling ceremonials, and forms, but are afraid 
to reform where reform is vastly more important, and where 
it is loudly called for. The state of law as a science, and the 
mode of its administration, are at variance with the spirit of the 
age and of the people. There is a strong interest combined 
and ever active to keep it so ; but, I cannot think it will long 
prevail against the light which breaks in upon us. Never were 
the minds of the people in a fitter state to effect a reform in a 
wise and prudent manner. Only let it be intrusted to proper 
hands and made with due deliberation. Neither to those who 
from ancient prejudices and long habits cannot be brought to 
think favourably of any change, nor to rash theorists, who would 
overturn foundations and rear up a ricketty and ill proportion- 
ed edifice. Not to a great number, lest there should be no re- 
Sjponsibility, no concert and expedition ; not to a very few, lest 
there should be wanting the combination of wisdom and omoi- 
science of the subject. 1 have thus freely given you my views 
on this important subject ; they are the result of experience, 
observation, and reflection, and not conjured up for the occa- 
sion. For my own part, I most sincerely wish that the obvi- 
ous and necessary improvements were made in the science of 
law throughout the union ; it really stands in need of reforma- 
tion as much as religion did in the time of Luther. It is en- 
cumbered with similar forms and superstitions. Temporary 
expedients and enactments have been resorted to long enough ; 
much that is useful has been and might yet be borrowed from the 
civil law ; it is a system composed for a people in the highest 
state of civilization and refinement. The aid o{ the gentleman 
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now in Congress from Louisiana, and who maj be said to be- 
long equally to New-York, should be called in. He is fervent- 
ly devoted to the improvement of the science, and his dis- 
tinguished abilities and experience would be of the utmost 
service. 

Montesquieu has written the spirit of laws ; let us have the 
practice of laws, that is, the practical system of jurisprudence 
best adapted to the administration of justice in a civilized, re- 
fined, and well informed community. 

As a passionate lover of my profession, it would delight me 
to behold taw, as the handmaid of justice, refreshing her weary 
suitors from the fountain of truth, and to see that in the draught, 
there should be neither injustice to make it bitter, delay to make 
it sour, nor expense to make it nauseous. Accept, sir, the 
homage due to the moral and intellectual courage displayed in 
agitating this important and interesting su^ect. 

Charles Watts. 



THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 

The melancholy days are come — the saddest of the year. 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and 

sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove the summer leaves lie 

dead. 
They rustle to the eddying wind, and to the rabbit's tread ; 
The robin and the wren are flown — and from the shrubs the 

jay. 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the gloomy 
day. 

Where are the flowers, the bright young flowers, that smiled 

beneath the feet. 
Of hues so passing beautiful, and breath so passing sweet? 
Alas, they ail are in their graves — the gentle race of flowers 
Are lying in their lowly beds witlHhe fair and good of ours : 
The rain is falling on their graves — but the cold November 

rain 
Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 

The wind flower, and the violet, they perished long ago, 
And the brier rose, and the orchis, died amid the summer's 
glow; 

Vol. I. 62 
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But OD the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood. 
And the jeliow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beautj 

stood, 
Till fell the frost from the clear cold Heaven, as falls the plague 

on men, 
And the blossoms never smiled again by upland glade or ^en« 



And now, when comes the calm mild day — as still such days 

will come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home ; 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees 

are still, 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill. 
The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late 

he bore. 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 
The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side ; * 
In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forests cast the 

leaf. 
And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief; 
Yet not unmeet it was, that one like that young friend of ours, 
So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 

B. 



LIT£RART INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Griscom, oue of the Associate Principals of the New- 
York High School, has in the press a work on the application 
of the monitorial system to the higher branches of education, 
comprising also many views of the most recent and successful 
improvements in public education. In addition to the original 
essay of the author, and an account of the establishment of 
which he and Mr. Barnes are at the head, this volume will, we 
understand, contain copious extracts from the writings of Pro- 
fessor Jardine, from the most valuable foreign journals, &c. &c. 
so as to form a valuable manual for this country of all that is 
most useful in recent European speculations, or experiments 
in education. 

There is now in the press, in this city, a work on '< the Doc^ 
trine of Contracts ^^'^ especially considered in relation to the in- 
fluence of suppression of facts, of inequality of knowledge be- 
tween the parties, and of inadequacy of price, with the collate- 
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ral question of warranties of kind or qualitj. — By Gtjlian C* 
Verplanck. 

The plan of this treatise may be considered as ori^nal. It 
gives a general view of the several heads of contracts of mu- 
tual benefit, such as sales, insurance, &c. &c« as they have been 
r^ulated by the rules of Common Law, and the decisions of 
Equity, both here and in England. A similar view is then 
bnefly given of the civil law, of the old and new French sys- 
tems of jurisprudence, and the other codes derived from that 
of Rome. 

The plain morality of these cases, without reference to ex- 
ternal and positive law, is next investigated ; and on this sub- 
ject both speculative moralists and lawyers, and men of busi- 
ness, have entertained very discordant opinions. 

The author concludes by applying to the Law the principles 
which he thinks are the clear decisions of conscience and com- 
mon sense in private morals ; shows how far they have already, 
in effect, been adopted and acted upon, and how far deviated 
from, or contradicted, in our jurisprudence. 

The main object of the essay is to establish a few general 
and consistent principles, which, while they mark out the line 
of right and wrong in private conscience, as to sales and bar- 
gains, may also serve as sound, practicable, and uniform legal 
rules, upon a subject where there is now no Uttle uncertainty, 
and the greatest contrariety prevailing between the several 
parts of the same sytem. 

As this sheet was going to press, a friend placed in our hands, 
a pamphlet consisting of thirty-six pages, just printed in this 
city, and entitled a '* Poetical Paraphrase of Select Por- 
tions of Scripture." The General Convention of the Epis- 
copal church in the United States having determined on a 
version of the Psalms and Hymns used in their service, a Com- 
mittee was appointed for that purpose to report to the next 
convention. These paraphrases are stated by the author to 
have beenprepared with a view to be submitted to this com- 
mittee. The author thinks, that, for the purpose of psalmody, 
besides Psalms, or versified translations of the Hebrew Psalms, 
and Hjrmns, and devout original compositions, there should be 
another class comprised of paraphrases, or metrical versions of 
the more poetical and devotional parts of the Scriptures. He 
has accordingly paraphrased, with more or less nreedom and 
originality, many passages from the Old and New Testaments, 
especially from the prophets and the less argumentative parts 
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x>{ die epistles, llie idea is a good one, and to judge firom the 
two or three specimens which we have had time to read, the 
execution is also verj creditable to the author. 



THE POST* 

Look at that high and marble brow, 
The hair thrown back as if in ire ; 

Look at that cheek, how red its glow,* 
How bright those eyes with living fire ! 

Those parted lips — ^they seem to speak ; 

And yet no sounds the silence break. 

What are thy thoughts ; rapt mortal, tell — 
Thou deign^st not unto us reveal ? 

Do they on earth, sea, heaven, dwell ? 
O tell me, for 1 fain would steal 

Some spark of thine, since we are — ^nay, 

Frown not — both kindred of the clay. 

On earth — and think'st thou, selfish one, 
For me no herb or blossoms grow, 

No birds salute the youthful sun. 

No rainbow seasons come and go ? — 

Oft have I risen at midnight deep. 

When nature lookM too fair to sleep. 

The sea — I've heard the sailor boy 
Sing gaily from the high mast-head ; 

Far down the depths Pve haiPd with joy 
The unknown land of the lost dead : 

And I have seen and learnM to scan 

Thy paths — ^thou dark Leviathan ! 

On heaven — are all yon stars of gold 
Marshalled by Goa each night for thee ? 

When he the world's bright chart unrolled, 
Was no sweet isle marked out for me ? 

O thou dost err — ^those skies so blue 

When T am dead shall be mine too. 

Then think not, friend, I cannot share 
The thoughts that he too deep for speech, 
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For though at me no vulgar stare, 

The deep-drawn sigh no lady fetch ; 
Still will 1 hope with thee to claim 
The Poet's fortunes and his fame. 

N. 



DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE* 

Mr. Dunlap's third great picture,. " Death on the pale 
Horse," having recently appeared before the public, and hav- 
ing attracted very general attention, our readers may be grati- 
fied by a short description of the work, which is all we can at 
present give. In our next number we will enter into a more 
minute and critical examination of its merits. 

It is avowedly founded upon the design of Mr. West, but 
painted without any knowledge of Mr. West's picture, except 
the very small outline published some years ago in the Port- 
Folio. 

The painting now under consideration is 20 feet in length, 
and the figures in the foreground at least 6 feet 6 inches in 
height. The strength of light, shadow, and colouring, is pro- 
portioned to the magnitude, and the effect produced is decidedly 
beyond that of any picture we have seen. 

The centre is occupied by the King of Terrors on his pale 
horse, darting his destructive lightnings in every direction, and 
trampling on his victims with unrelenting fury. Immediately 
in his path is a domestic groupe, who, in the pride of youth 
and health, are blasted by the breath of the demon-horse. A 
beautiful female, a wife and mother, sinks dying, though sup- 
ported by her husband, and evinces, in her last agony, the mo- 
ther's tenderness, by clasping her arms about her children. 
Her daughter is endeavouring to assist her, and her infant son 
has sunk dead from her embrace. This is the great point in 
the picture. 

The left of the picture is occupied by the white, the red, and 
the black horses, with their respective riders ; and the right, 
by a most spirited combat between men and the beasts of the 
earth, in which the latter are victorious. 

Our limits do not permit us to enter more into detail, but we 
shall take an early opportunity of giving our opinion of the 
merits and demerits of this very uncommon composition. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ArU, Science, and PhUosffphy. 

A Manual of Electricity ; containing ObserTations on the Electrical 
Phenomena, and Directions for the Construction of Metallic Conduc- 
tors ; Ilc, By William King, Medical Electrician, and Lecturer on 
Electhcitj and Galvanism. Aev&eni, V. C. 

Biography. 

Memoir of the Life of Richard Henry Lee, and his CorrespondenGe 
with the most distinguished Mf^n in America and Europe, illostrati?e of 
their characters, and of the e?ents of the American Revolution. By his 

frandson, Richard Henry Lee, of Lee^burgh, Virginia. £ vols, tva 
Philadelphia. H. C Carey ^ and L Lta^ ChunuJ^Mtrut. 

Drama. 

The Forest Rose, or American Farmers. A Pastoral Opera. In two 
Acts, as performed at the Chatham Thpatre, New- York. By Samuel 
Woodworth, Author of the " Deed of Gift," •• Castle of Olmutz," •• Wi- 
dow's Son," be. Music by John Davies, Esq. New-York. PMiiked 
ai ike CiretUaHng Library and Dramatic Repoiiiory^ JVb. 4 0umber' 
eireet^ 1825. 

EducaHon. 

Dufief 's Nature Displayed. Adapted to the Spanish langnaee. £ vols. 
8vo. New edition. New- York. Printed for and §M hy the Author. 

A Theoretical and Practical Arithmetic, in which the principles of that 
science are clearly and fully expl-dined ; being intended as an introdue* 
tioii to the higher branches of Mathematics. By Besout. Enlarged^ 
and adapted to the use of young Traders, Bankers, Uc, &bc. By F. Pey- 
rard, ex-professor of Mathematics and Astronomy of the Royal Bour- 
bon College, kc. &&c. Translated from the French; improved and 
adapted to the currency of the United States. By N<lble Heath. Svo. 
New- York. 5. ffood 4* Sons. 

• History. 

Nap<rfeon and the Grand Army in Russia; or, A Critical Examination 
of Count Philip de Segur's Work. By General Gourgand, late First 
Officer of Ordnance, and Aid-de-Camp to the Emperor Napoleon. 
" Render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar's " Translated from the 
French by a Gentleman of Philadelphia. Philadelphia* Anthony Fin- 
ley. 

Late. 

Post-office Law, Instructions and Forms, published for the Regulation 
of the Post-office. Printed for the General Post-office. City of ffash^ 
inglon. Way 4r Gideon. 

The Doctrine of Constructive Larceny considered, as developed in 
the recent Case of George Tyson, the Stock and Exchange Broker, who 
was tried at the Mayor's C -ourt for the City of Philadelphia, at the March 
Session, in 18|t5. By Charles B. Mumford, Esq. of the Philadelphia 
Bar. Philadelphia. 

Miseettaneons. 

Catalogue of an extensive collection of Books, lately imported from 
London, embracing all the various branches of Literature, together with 
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Sporting Prints, Books of Caricatare, &cc. &lc., and for sale by If. C. 
Carey 4* f' I^a^ Svo. Philadelphia. 

Remarks on changes lately proposed or adopted in Harvard Univer- 
sity. By George Ticknoi, Smith Professor, Uc. Cummingiiy HUlxard 

Ming's Hutchins' Almanac and Ephemeris of the motions of the Sun 
and Moon ; the true places and aspects of the Planets ; rising and setting 
of the Sun, and the rising, setting, and southing of the Moon, for the 
year of our Lord 1826, being the second year after Bissextile, or Leap 
Tear, and 50th year of American Independence, till 4th July. New- 
York. Mexandtr Ming, 

Wood's Almanac for the year 1826. Calculated for the latitude and 
meridian of Baltimore, by Josiah Sharpe. Baltimore. iS. fVoodSf 
Co. 

An Examination of Mr. Dufief 's Philosophical Notions, with a Criti- 
cism upon bis System and Mode of Teaching Languages. In four Let- 
ters. By John Manesca. Mew-York. Cla4on ^ Van Mn'den, 

The Inquisition Examined. No. IV .New York. 

The African Repository and Colonial Journal. Vol. L No. 6. 

J^ovels, 

The Mysterious Picture, by Wrangham Fitz Ramble, Esq. 1 vol. 
8vo. New- York. Collins Sf Hnnnay, 

Orations and JIddressea. 

An Oration pronounced at Middlebury, before the Associated Alumni 
of the College, on the evening of commencement, August I7th, 1825. 
Published by Request. By Nathan S. S. Beman. Troy. TutUe 8f Ri- 
chards. 

An Oration and Address delivered before the Palmetto Society of 
South Carolina, in Commemoration of the Defence of the Palmetto 
Fort, on Sullivan's Island, (June 28, 1776.) By William Crafts. 8vo. 
Charleston, S. C. •/?. E. Miller. 

A Discourse delivered on the 4th of July, 1825, in the city of Washing- 
ton, by Ralph R. Ourley. Svo. Washington. 

A Lecture delivered at the opening of the Medical Department of Co- 
lumbia College, in the District of Columbia, March 30th, 1825, by Tho- 
mas Sewall, M. D Professorof Anatomy and Physiology. Washington 
City, Printed at the Colombian Office. October^ 1825. 

The Address of the Executive Committee of the American Tract So- 
ciety to the Christian Public, together with a brief account of the forma- 
tion of the Society, its Constitution and Officers. New- York. D, Fan- 
show* 

Periodical fAterature. 

The North American Review, No. 49, October, 1825. New Series, 
No. 24. Boston. Cummings, NiUiard Sc Co, 

The Museum of Foreign Literature and Science, No. 40, for October, 
1825. 

The New-York Literary Gazette, and Phi Beta Kappa Repository. 
Published weekly. Edited by James 6. Brooks. New-York. C. 8f G. 
CartfOl. 

The United Sutes Literary Gazette, Vol. 9, Oct. 1, 1825, No. 1. 
Boston. CummingSf Milliard Ic Co, 

The Button Journal of Philosophy and the Arts. Conducted by 
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John W. Webster, M. D. and Mr. Daniel Treadwell. No. 12, for Au- 
gust, 1825. Boston. Cutnmings^ HiUiard df Co. 

The New-Vork Medical and Physical Journal, edited by John B. 
Beck, M. D.. Daniel L. M. Peixotto, M. D., and John Bell,M. D. No. 
1&, for July, August, and September, 1825, to be continued quarter! jr. 
B. BUM if E IVhite. 

The Garland, or New < General Repository of Fugitive Poetry, moral, 
descriptive, and sentimental. Selected from the periodical and other 
Journals, American and. Foreign, with notes and remarks. By 6. A. Ga- 
nage. Monthly. T. M. Skinner, Auburn, N. T. 

The Medical Recorder of Original Papers and Intelligence in Medi- 
cine and Surgery. Conducted by Samuel Calhoun, M. D. assisted by 
an association of Physicians in Philadelphia, New-Yoik, Baltimore, and 
Norfolk. Quarterly Series, No. 92, Vol. 8, October, 1825. No. 4. 
Philadelphia. James ffebsier, 

Le Reveil, Journal Fnincais, Litt^raire, Politique et Commercial ; 
Public par Rdward Louvet Redacteur-Proprietaire, New-York, Octo- 
ber, 1825. No*s 1, 11, HI. Published weekly. Joseph Darke, 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. 5, 
No*s. 8 and 4. Philadelphia. 

Biblical Repertory, a Collection of Tracts in Biblical Literature. By 
Chailes Hodge, Professor of Oriental and Biblical Literature in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New-Jersey. Vol. 1, fio. 4. />. 
A, Rorrenstein Published quarterly. 

The United States Literary Gazette, Vol. 3d. No. 2. October, 1825. 
Boston. CammingSj HiUiard ^ Co, 

Poetry. 

Zophiel, a Poem, by Mrs. Brooks. Boston. Published by Richard- 
^n if Lord* J H. A. Frost 1 vol. 8vo. 

Surgery and Medicine. 

An Essay on the Remote and Proximate causes of Phthisis Pulmona- . 
lis. Being an Essay tu which ihe prize was adjuds^ed for the year 1825, 
by the New-York State Medical Society. By Andrew Hamersley, M. 
D. With a few explanatory notes. 8va Philadelphia. James Web- 
ster. 

On the Surgical Anatomy of the Groin, as connected with the Hernia 
of the Abdomen, hy Alexander F. Vach6, of New- York. 



\* The continuation of the Heview of Beltramt's Discovery of the 
Sources of the Mississippi, is deferred to the next number. 



ERRATA IN THE LAST NUMBER. 

Pag© 364, last Une, nad New- York Historical Society Library. 
366, 1. 2], fordiiprB read direr. 



391, 1. 10, forfaultleM read faithless, 
do. 1. 19, for dead read dreod. 
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